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This work is an attempt to present the subject of 
Elementary Algebra in a clear, scientific, and attractive 
form. 

The order of subjects has been determined mainly 
by three considerations : 

First, to introduce as early as possible the equation, 
of which Algebra is the science; 

Second, to show how each subject bears directly on 
the end in view, namely, the solution and the use of 
equations ; 

Third, to eliminate as far as possible any unneces- 
sary difficulties of the science. 

Algebraic number is clearly defined and illustrated, 
its notation fully explained, and each principle proved 
once for all, whatever form it may afterwards assume. 
The distributive law and the law of quality are proved 
before they are used in addition and subtraction, as 
are also the principles of fractions before they are 
used in division. The chapter on Evolution is adapted 
to those who have not learned the extraction of roots 
in Arithmetic. Factoring is made fundamental in the 
study and solution of equations. The principles of 
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iv PREFACE. 

equivalent equations and systems of equations are 
clearly proved, fully illustrated, and amply applied. 

Fractions, ratios, and exponents are concisely and 
scientifically treated. Misleading old terms have been 
avoided, and useful new ones adopted. 

The principles of limits, which are needed in Ele- 
mentary Algebra and Geometry, are briefly and clearly 
presented. 

The book is adapted to beginners of any age, and 
covers sufficient ground for admission to any American 
college or university. With the author's College Alge- 
bra it makes as extended a course as is usually taken 
in our best schools and colleges. The problems are 
varied, interesting, well graded, and not so difficult as 
to discourage the beginner. Very young pupils may 
omit some of the more difficult demonstrations in the 
first reading, but they should fully comprehend and 
become perfectly familiar with each principle and defi- 
nition before new ones are considered. The best 
preparation for the constant application of the fun- 
damental laws of number in Algebra is gained by 
carefully noting at the outset their use in all the oper- 
ations with arithmetical number. 

Any corrections or suggestions relating to the mat- 
ter or method of the book will be thankfully received. 

JAMES M. TAYLOR. 
Colgate Univekbitt, 
May, 1893. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ARITHMETICAL NUMBER AND ITS FUNDAMENTAL 

LAWS. 

1. A Quantity is anything that can be increased, dimin- 
ished, or measured. 

For example, any distance, area, force, or weight is a quantity. 

2. To Measure a quantity, we find how many times it 
contains some other quantity of the same kind taken as 
a Unit, or standard of comparison. 

For example, to measure a distance, we find how many times it 
contains one foot, or one of the equal parts of a foot, according as 
we take a foot, or one of the equal parts of a foot, as the unit. To 
measure a period of time, we find how many times it contains an 
hour, or one of the equal parts of an hour, as the unit. From the 
idea of 2 times J of an hour we obtain the idea of J of an hour. 

3. Arithmetical Number. In measuring quantities, we 
gain the idea of 'how many,' that is, of arithmetical num- 
ber. If, in the measure of any quantity, we omit the 
unit of measure, we obtain an arithmetical number. It 
may be a whole number or a fraction. 

Thus, by omitting the units ft., lb., hr., in 6 ft., 3 lbs., and 
j hr., we obtain the whole numbers 6 and 3, and the fraction |. 

1 



2 ABITHMETICAL NUMBER. 

Arithmetical numbers are generally represented by 
figures ; but it is frequently found convenient to denote 
them by letters. 

Thus in the subject of Interest, we often denote. the number of 
dollars in the principal, interest, and rate per cent, by p, i, and r, 
respectively, and the number of years in the time by t. With this 
notation, the rule for finding the interest is concisely expressed by 
the equation i = prt. 

The following signs are common to all branches of 
mathematics : 

4. Signs of Operation. The sign +, read ^pltis/ indi- 
cates that the number after the sign is to be added to 
the number before it. 

Thus 3 + 4 + 5, read * 3 plus 4 plus 5,' means that 4 is to be 
added to 3, and then 6 added to this result. So also a + b, read 
* a plus &,' means that the number represented by & is to be added 
to the number represented by a ; or, more briefly, it means that b 
is to be added to a. 

The sign — , read ^minus,^ indicates that the number 

after the sign is to be subtracted from the number before 

it. 

Thus .4 — 3, read * 4 minus 3,' means that 3 is to be subtracted 
from 4 ; a + b —c^ read * a plus b minus c,' means that 6 is to be 
added to a, and then c subtracted from this result. 

The sign x , or a point above the line, read ' multiplied 
by/ or ^into/ indicates that the number before it is to 
be multiplied by the number after it. 

Thus 5x4, or 5.4, read *5 multiplied by 4,' ot *5 into 4,' 
means that 5 is to be multiplied by 4 ; a x 6 x c, or a • & • c, means 
that a is to be multiplied by &, and then this result multiplied by c. 

The sign of multiplication is usually omitted between 
two letters or a figure and a letter. 
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Thus 2a6, read *2a6,' means 2 x a x 6; 7a6c, read *7a6c,' 
means 7 • a • & • c. The sign of multiplication cannot be omitted 
between two factors when both are denoted by figures ; for by the 
notation of arithmetic, 54 means 50 + 4, and not 5x4. 

The Sign of Division is -f-, which is read ^ divided hy^ 

or ^ hy,^ 

Thus a -^ 6, read * a divided by &,' or * a by &,' means that the 
number a is to be divided by the number 6 ; also a -^- 6 x c -5- (i, 
read * a by 6 into c by c?,' denotes that a is to be- divided by 6, the 
result multiplied by c, and then this result divided by d. 

It should be noted that in a series of additions and 
subtra^ions, or in a series of multiplications and divisions, 
the order of operations is from left to right 

5. Signs of Relation. The Sign of Equality is =, 
which is read ^ equals/ or ^ is equal to.' 

- The Signs of Inequality are > and <, which are read 
' is greater than/ and * is less than/ respectively, the open- 
ing being toward the greater number. 

Thus 4 + 8 > 10 is read * 4 plus 8 is greater than 10 ' ; and 
4 + 2 < 12 is read * 4 plus 2 is less than 12.* 

6. The Sign of Continuation is ••• or , either of 

which is read ' and so on/ or ^ and so on to' 

Thus 1, 2, 3, 4, ••• is read * 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on' indefinitely ; 
2, 4, 6, 8, ..-, 32 is read *2, 4, 6, 8, and so on to 32.' 

The sign .*. stands for hence or therefore. 
The sign ••• stands for since or because, 

7. ' A Mathematical Expression is any symbol or com- 
bination of symbols that represents a number. 

Thus, 4, 5 — 3, a + 5, and 6a+7x — 2& are mathematical 
expressions. 

8. The Signs of Grouping are the parentheses ( ), the 
brackets [ ], the braces { }, the vinculum , and 
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the bar |. Each sign of grouping indicates that the 
expression included by it is to be taken as a whole. 

Thus each of the expressions (7 + 6) 9, [7 + 5] 9, {7 + 6}. 9, 

7 

7 + 5x9, and +59, indicates that 5 is to be added to 7 and the 

result multiplied by 9. The sign of multiplication is understood 

between (7 + 6) and 9, and [7 + 5] and 9. 

9. A Term is any expression in which the symbols of 
number are not connected by the sign + or — . Hence 
the parts of an expression which are connected by the 
sign + or — are its terms. In this definition an expres- 
sion vnthin a sign of grouping must be considered as a 
single symbol of number. 

Thus each of the expressions 5, a, ^ ah, 5icy -^ a, and 7 y -r- x x a 
-r- c is a term ; so also is (5+3) x 9, a -^(& + c), or (a+&)-^(c+d). 
The expression 6 + 2ax + 3&-*-c consists of the three terms h, 
2 ax, and 3 & -r- c. 

10. A Monomial is an expression of one term ; as 4, 
6Qcy, IhcXf or 7(a + &)-5-(» + 2/). 

11. A Polynomial is an expression of two or more 
terms ; as4 + 7ora + 2an/ + 7&. 

A polynomial of two terms is called a Binomial. 
A polynomial of three terms is called a Trinomial. 

Thus dbx + ac -^ 6 is a binomial, and acx^-\- a-^cxh-^-x-i-y-r-z 
is a trinomial. 

A monomial is sometimes called a simple expression, 
and a polynomial a compound eapression. 

* 12. An Equality is a statement that two expressions 
represent the same number. The two expressions are 
called the Members of the equality. 

Thus the equality 4x + 2 = 3x — 7 states that the first mem- 
ber, 4 X + 2, represents the same number as the second member, 
3x-7. 
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13. Bemembering that all operatioDS within each of 
two terms must be performed before the operations be- 
tween them, it should be noted that the signs 

X and -5- indicate operations within a term; 

-h and — indicate operations between terms; 

while =, >, and < indicate relations of magnitude be- 
tween expressions. 

Example 1. Find the value of the expression, 

9 -4- (7 - 4) X (6 - 3) - (12 + 4) -4- 8. 

9 -=. (7 - 4) X (5 - 8) -(12 + 4)-=- 8 = 9 -4- 3 X 2 - 16 -- 8 

= 6-2=4. 

The given expression consists of two terms. 

Example 2. Find the value of 6 (2 a — 3 6) — 7 6aj, when a = 5, 
6 = 2, and « = 0. 

Putting 6 for a, 2 for 6, and for a, and writing the sign of 
multiplication where it is understood, we have 

5(2a-36)-7&x = 5(2x 5-3x2)-7x2 xO 

= 6(10-6)-0 
= 6 X 4 = 20. 

Exercise 1. 

Find the value of each of the following expressions : 

I. ll + 9_12-.5. 2. 5x4h-2. 3.15x8-^(12-^2). 

4. 4 + 8-5-2x3-12x3-5-9. 

5. 9-h(5-2)x(8-6)-(27-3)-5-8. 

If a = 1, 6 = 2, c = 3, and d = 4, find the value of 

6. c— &. 8. 9& — 5c. 

7. 2d -5a. 9. 5d-10b. 
10. 17& — 3d — 5c + 7a. 14. a-^cxb-^d, 

II. 13a-6&^7c-5d. 15. 6(a + 5c-2d). 

12. 4a&c-h36cd-5ad. 16. (26 -3a) (3d -2c). 

13. 5 6cd -h 7 a5 — 5 a6cd. 17. (a-|-6+c— d)-f-(d— 2 a). 
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14. Addition is the process of finding the result when, 
two or more expressions are united into one. The result, 
which must always be expressed in the simplest form, is 
called the Sum. 

15. Law of Order. JSfumbers to be added may be 
arranged in any order; that is, 

a + 6 = 6 4- a. (A) 

For let there be any two quantities of the same kind one 
containing a units and the other b units. Now if we put 
the second quantity with the first, the measure of the 
resulting quantity will he a-\-b units ; and if we put the 
first quantity with the second, the measure of the result- 
ing quantity will be 6 + a units. It is self-evident that 
these two resulting quantities will be equal ; hence their 
measures will be equal ; 

.«. a 4- 6 = 6 4- a. 

A similar proof would apply to an expression of any 

number of terms. 

Thus l + 3 + J + 2 + J = l + J + i + 3 + 2 

= 1 + 3 + 2 = 6. 

Here we change the order so as to add the fractions first. 

Note. This law is often called the Commutative Law of Addi- 
tion. 

16. Law of Grouping. Numbers to be added may be 
grouped in any manner ; that is, 

a-\-b + c = a + (b-\'C). (B) 

For by the law of order we have 

a-\-b-\-c=:: b + c-\-a 

= (& 4- c) + a = a + (5 + c). 

A similar proof would apply in any other case. 
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k Thus 3 + 6 + J + i + Tiy = 3 + 6+(i + i + A) 
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= 3 + 6 + 1 = 9. 

Here we group the fractions together, add them, and then add 
their sum to the whole numbers. 

NoTBi. This law is often called the Associative Law of Addition. 

The use of the laws of order and grouping in arithmetic may 
be illustrated at will, as by the addition of 45 and 23 ; thus 

46 + 23 = 40 + 6 + 20 + 3 

= 40 + 20 + 6+3 by (A) 

= (40 + 20) + (6 + 3) by (B) 

= 60 + 8 = 68. 

Writing one number under the other and then adding the verti- 
cal columns, as we do in arithmetic, is but a convenient way of 
performing the operations indicated above. 

17. Subtraction is the process of taking from one num- 
ber, called the Minuend, another number called the Sub- 
trahend. This result, which must be expressed in the 
simplest form, is called the Remainder. 

The subtrahend and the remainder are evidently the 
two parts of the minuend; hence, since the whole is 
equal to the eum of all its parts, we have 

minuend = subtrahend +- remainder. 

18. Multiplication. As first defined in arithmetic, to 
multiply one number by another is to take the first 
number as many times as there are units in the second. 
Each of the two numbers is called a Factor, and the 
result a Product The first factor is called the Multipli- 
cand, and the second the Multiplier. 

By the definition given above we can multiply only by whole 
numbers. To include fractions and algebraic numbers as multi- 
pliers we need a more general definition. We define a product 
therefore as follows : 
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19. The Product of two numbers is the result obtained 
by treating the multiplicand in the same way that we 
would treat 1 to obtain the multiplier. 

First consider the product of 4 x 3. 

To obtain the multiplier 3 from 1, we take 1 three times ; that 

is, 3 = 1 + 1 + 1. 

Hence to obtain the product of 4 x 3, we take 4, the multipli- 
cand, three times ; that is, 4 x 3 = 4 + 4 + 4. 

Next consider the product of 9 x }. 

To obtain the multiplier | from 1, we divide 1 by 3 and multiply 
the result by 2 j that is, } = 1 -^ 3 x 2. 

Hence to obtain the product of 9 x |, we divide 9, the multipli- 
cand, by 3 and multiply the result by 2 ; that is,9x} = 9-^3x2. 

20. Law of Order. Factors may be arranged in any 

order; that is, 

a5 = ba. (A') 

When a and b are integers, write down b rows of dots, 
putting a dots in each row, a^ below: 



• •• a in a row 



b rows. 

Counting by rows, the whole number of dots is a taken b 
times, that is a x 6 ; counting by columns, the whole num- 
ber of dots is b taken a times, that is 6 x a. Hence a xb 
and b X a equal the same number of dots. 

.'. ab = ba (1) 

Suppose that a and h are fractional, and that a = ^ and & = | ; 

then by § 19 

o6 = fxi = f-^6x4 

- 3x4 .^. 
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and 6a = |xf = f-f-7x3 

6x7 7x6 ^ ^ 

From equalities (2) and (3), ab and ba are equal to the same 
expression, 

• *. a& = ba. 

The same reasoning would apply to any other fractional values 
of a and b ; hence (A') holds true for all values of a and 6. 

Note. This law is often called the Commtttative Law of Mttlti- 
plication. 

21. Law of Grouping. Factors may be grouped in any 

manner; that is, 

abc = a(hc). (B') 

For by the law of order we have 

abc = bca 

= (bc)a=sa(bc). 

Note. This law is often called the Associative Law of Multipli- 
cation. 

Example. Multiply 3 oc by 7 6. 

(3oc)x(76) = 3.a.c-7.6 by (B') 

= 3 . 7 . a . 6 . c by (A') 

= 21 abc. 

22. Distributive Law. The product of two expressions 
is equal to the sum of the products obtained by multiplying 
each term of either expression by the other; that is, 

(a 4- & + c)a; =aa; 4- 6aj 4- ca?. (C) 

Law (C) is easily proved when x is any whole number. 

Thus (a + &)x 3=(a + 6) + (a + 6) + (a + 6) 

= a + a + a + 6 + & + 6 by (A), (B) 
= ax3 + &x3 = 3a + 3&. 

The general proof of Law (C) will be given in § 64. 
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Note. By Law (C) multiplications may be distributed over 
additions and subtractions, hence it is called the Distributive Law 
of Multiplication. 

The use of Law (C) in arithmetic may be illustrated at will, as 
by the multiplication of 42 by 3 ; thus, 

42x3=«(40 + 2)x3 

= (40x3) + (2x3) by (C) 

= 120 + 6 = 126. 

Exercise 2. 
Find the product of 

1. Tab and 5cx. 5. 4a^ and iabc. 

2. 2a, 5b, and 7a?. 6. 3x, iy, and ^c. 

3. Sx, 4:y, and 7a. 7. 6a, ^b, and f x. 

4. 2ab and Sxy, 8. ^a, ^x, and f y. 
9. Prove that (a + 6 + c) x 3 = 3a + 36 + 3c. 

10. Prove that (a 4- &) x 5 = 6a + 55. 

11. Show how the distributive law is used in multi- 
plying 24 by 2; 231 by 3; 421 by 4; 2314 by 2. 

23. Division. Having given a product and one factor, 
Division is the process of finding the other factor. The 
given product is called the Dividend; the given factor, 
the Divisor ; and the required factor, the Quotient. 

Erom their definitions, the divisor and quotient are evi- 
dently the two factors of the dividend ; hence, since any 
number is equal to the product of its factors, we have 

quotient x divisor = dividend. (1) 

Let D denote the dividend, and d the divisor ; then the 

expression D-i-d will denote the quotient, and by (1) 

we shall have 

(D-ird)xd=:D. (2) 



CHAPTER II. 

EQUATIONS AND PROBLEMS. 

24. Coefficients. If a term be resolved into two factors, 
either is called the Coefficient, or the Co-factor, of the 
other. The factor expressed in figures is called the 
Numerical Coefficient of the other factor. 

Thus in 4 abc, 4 is the numerical coeifficient of abc, 4 a is the 
coefficient of be, and 4 ab the coefficient of c. When no numerical 
coefficient is written, 1 is understood; thus a denotes la, abc 
denotes 1 abc, 

25. Like or Similar Terms are sfich as do not differ, or 
differ only in their coefficients. 

Thus 4 abc and 4 abc are like terms ; so also are 4 abc and 10 abc. 
Again, 6 axy and 4 bxy are similar terms, if we regard 6 a and 4 b 
as the coefficients respectively ; but if 6 and 4 be taken as the 
coefficients, these terms are dissimilar. 

Terms that are not similar are said to be Unlike or Dis- 
similar; as 4a, 3b, led, 

26. Similar terms are added, or united into one term, 
by the Distributive Law ; for by (C) of § 22 we have 

aaj + 6a? + caj = (a + 6 4- c) a. 

Example 1. Find the sum of 2x, 5x, 7x, and 4x, x denoting 
any arithmetical number. 

The sum is denoted by 2x+6x + 7« + 4x, and by law (C) 

2ic+5a; + 7a + 4x=(2 + 5 + 7 + 4)a; 

= 18 a. 
11 
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Example 2. Find the sum of xy, 3 xy, axy, and 6 xy, a, x, and 
y denoting any arithmetical numbers. 

xy + Sxy + axy + exy = l (xy)+ 3 {xy)+ a (xy)+6 (pcy) by (B) 

= (1 + 3 + a + 6) xy by (C) 

= (10 + a) xy. 

Exercise 3. 

Find the sum of 

1. 2x, 7x, and 9a;. 5. 2ax, Box, and dax. 

^* V) ^V) ^Vi ^^^ ^V' ^* ^^} 9(ibc, and 14 dbc, 

3* i^} i^) a-nd f &. 7. ^ca;, ^co?^ and \cx. 

4. ^a, ^a, and ^a. 8. 22^, 3a/*y, and aacy. 

9. ^a^, 5icy, |a^, Tojy, fojy, and 16a^. 

10. xyz^ axyz, 5xyZy hxyz, and 72^2;. 

11. SabCy 6abc, \ahc, \ahc, 4a&c, and |a5c. 

12. If one part of 40 is x, what is the other part? 

13. If the difference of two numbers is 15 and the 
smaller is a?, what is the greater ? 

14. How far can a man walk in x hours at the rate of 
3 miles an hour? At the rate of h miles an hour ? 

15. How long will it take a man to walk x miles at 
the rate of 3 miles an hour ? At the rate of h miles an 
hour ? p 

16. How old will a man be in c years, if his present 
age is X years ? 

17. If one part of 4 is x, what is the other part ? 

18. If one part of a is x, what is the other part? 

19. If $ 60 is divided equally among x boys, how much 
will each boy receive ? 

20. In 6 years a man will be x years old. What is his 
present age ? 
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21. If one number is x, and another is 3 times as 
great, what is the second number ? 

22. If a goat costs x dollars, and a cow costs 4 times 
as much as a goat, and a horse costs 3 times as much as 
a cow, how much does a horse cost ? 

23. A has X dollars, B has twice as many dollars as 
A, and C has as many as A and B together. How many 
dollars has C ? 

24. A is oj years old, B is 7 years older than A, and 
C's age equals the sum of A's and B's ages. How old is C ? 

25. A travelled 2x miles, B 4 times as far^ and C three- 
fifths as far as A and B together. How far did C travel ? 

26. If 10 sheep cost x dollars, and 5 cows cost 2 x dol- 
lars, what would be the cost of 15 sheep and 7 cows ? 

27. Known and Unknown Numbers. Any problem in- 
volves both known and unknown numbers. For the sake 
of distinction, a known number that is not expressed by 
figures is represented by one of the first letters of the 
alphabet, a, b, c, etc. ; and an unknown number, that is, 
one to be found, is represented by one of the last letters 
of the alphabet, x, y, z, etc. 

28. An Axiom is a self-evident truth. 

The axioms most frequently used in Algebra are the 
following : 

1. If the same number or equal numbers be added to 
equal numbers, the sums will be equal. 

2. If the same number or equal numbers be subtracted 
from equal numbers, the remainders will be equal. 

3. If equal numbers be multiplied by the same num- 
ber or equal numbers, the products will be eqmal. 

4. If equal numbers be divided by the same number, ex- 
cept zero, or by equal numbers, the quotients will be equal. 
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5. Numbers which are equal to the same number or to 
equal numbers are equal to each other. 

29. Identical Expressions. Equal expressions that con- 
tain only figures, or expressions that are equal for all 
values of their letters, are called Identical Ezpressions. 

Thus 4 + 6 and 6x2 are identical expressions ; so also are 
6 — 3x2 and 0. Again, ab and ba are identical expressions ; so 
also are (a + &) x and ax + bx; for these expressions are equal for 
all values of their letters a, b, and x. 

30. Identities and Equations. Equalities are of two 
kinds, Identities and EqucUions, 

The statement that two identical expressions are equal 
is called an Identity. 

In writing identities the sign =, read 4s identical with,' 
is often used instead of the sign =. 

Thus each of the equalities 4 + 6 = 6 x 2, oft = &a, and (a + 6) a; 
= ax + &^ is an identity ; for eaich holds tnie for all values of its 
number symbols. To indicate that these equalities are identities, 
they may be written 4 + 6 = 6 x 2, a6 = 6a, and (a -\- b) x = ax + bx. 

If two expressions are not identical, and one or both 
of them contains a letter or letters, the statement that 
they are equal is called an Equation. 

Thus the equalities 3 x = 6 and 2 x — 5 = 7 are equations ; for 
evidently 3 x and 6 are not identical expresRions, nor are 2 x — 5 
and 7. 

The expressions 3 x and 6 are equal when x = 2 ; f or if in the 
equation 3 x = 6 we put 2 for x, we obtain the identity 3x2 = 6; 
but if we put any other number as 3 for x, we obtain an absurdity, 
as 3 X 3 = 6. The expressions 2 x — 5 and 7 are equal when x = 6 ; 
for if in the equation 2 x — 5 = 7 we put 6 for x, we obtain the 
identity 2x6 — 5 = 7; but if we put any other number as 6 for 
X, we obtain an absurdity, as2x6 — 6 = 7. 
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Hence an equation holds true only for special values, 
or sets of values, of its letters. 

31. A Solution of an equation of one unknown num- 
ber, as Xf is any value of x for which the equation is 
true. When a solution of an equation in x is substituted 
for X, the equation becomes an identity, and is said to 
be satisfied. 

Thus a solution of the equation 2 x — 5 = a; + 7 is 12 ; for put- 
ting 12 for X, we obtain the identity 24 — 5 = 12 + 7. 

NoTB. The word soliUion denotes either the process of solving, 
or the result obtained by solving. Here it is used in the latter 
sense. A solution of an equation of one unknown number is 
often called a Root of the equation. 

32. To Solve an equation is to find its solutions. 

The process by which we solve the simplest forms of 
equations is illustrated by the following examples : 

Example 1. Solve the equation 7 x + 5 = a; -f 23. (1) 

Subtract x from each member, 6 a; + 5 = 23. Ax. 2 

Subtract 5 from each member, 6 x = 18. Ax. 2 

Divide each member by 6, x = 3. Ax. 4 

Whence we know that any value of x that will satisfy equation 
(1) will satisfy also each of the other three equations. Hence if 
equation (1) has any solution, it is 3. 

Proof. Putting 3 for x in equation (1), we obtain the identity 

21 + 5 = 3 + 23 ; 
hence 3 is a solution of equation (1). 

In solving equation (1) we put all the terms involving the un- 
known number in one member and the known terms in the other 
member. What operations are necessary to do this in the follow- 
ing simple equations the student can easily determine. 
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Example 2. Solve the equation 18 as — 7 = 18 — 7 ac. (1) 

Add 7a;, 252-7 = 18. Ax. 1 

Add 7, 26x = 26. Ax. 1 

Divide by 26, x = 1. Ax. 4 

Hence if equation (1) has any solution, it is 1. 

Proof. Substituting 1 for x in equation (1), we obtain the 
identity 18 — 7 = 18 — 7 ; hence 1 is a solution of equation (1). 

Exercise 4. 
Solve each of the following equations : 

1. 3a;— 7 = 2ic + 3. 11. 5a; — 2 = 3a?4-4. 

2. 3a? + 4 = a; + 10. 12. 7a; — 9= 174-2aj. 

3. 4a; + 4 = a;4-7. 13. |a; — 4 = 5 — ^a?. 

4. 7a; + 5 = a; + 23. 14. ^x — S = 7 — \x. 

5. 8a;=5a;-f-42. 15. |» — i = i — ia?. 

6. 6a; — 5 = 4a; + l. 16. fa; — ^ = | — Ja?. 

7. 18a;- 7= 43- 7a;. 17. 3(4a;4-7) + 5 = 50. 

8. 5a; — 7 = 3a; + l. 18. 6a; + 3(4a; + 3) = 41. 

9. 19a; -11 = 15 + 6a?. 19. 6(a; + 2) = 4(a; + 3) + 15. 
10. 3a; + 15 = a; + 25. 20. 3(2a;+4)=4(a;+5) + 32. 

33. Problems solved by Equations. For solving prob- 
lems by equations, no general rule can be given. The 
following suggestions, however, may prove helpful in 
solving the problems that follow : 

Carefully study each problem until it is clearly under- 
stood. 

Let X denote the unknown number; or, if there are 
two or more unknown numbers, let x or some multiple 
of X denote one of them, and then express each of the 
others in terms of x. 
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Form an equation expressing the relations given in 
the problem. Then solve this equation. 

Example 1. The sum of two numbers is 80, and the greater is 
3 times the less. What are the numbers ? 

Let X = the less number ; 

then 8 a; = the greater number. 

Hence by the conditions, x + 8 x = 80. (1) 

Add like terms, 4 x = 80. 

Divide by 4, x = 20, the less number. 

Multiply by 3, 3 x = 60, the greater number. 

That is, the less number is 20, and the greater 60. Substituting 
20 for X in (1), we obtain the identity 20 + 60 = 80. 

Example 2. A farmer bought a horse, a cow, and a goat ; the 
horse cost 3 times as much as the cow, and the cow 4 times as 
much as the goat, and all three together cost $265. What was 
the cost of each ? 

Let X = the number of dollars the goat cost ; 

then 4x = the number of dollars the cow cost, 

and 12 X = the number of dollars the horse cost. 

Hence, by the conditions, x + 4x-fl2x = 255. 

Add like terms, 17 x = 255. 

Divide by 17, x = 15. Ax. 4 

Multiply by 4, 4x= 60. Ax. 3 

Multiply by 3, 12 x = 180. Ax. 3 

Hence the goat cost $ 15, the cow f 60, and the horse 9180. 

Exercise 5. 

1. A line 30 inches long is divided into two parts, one 
of which is double the other. How long are the parts ? 

Ana, 20 and 10 inches 
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2. A, B, and C together have $ 90. B has twice as 
much as A, and C has as much as A and B together. 
How much has each ? 

Let X = the number of dollars A has ; 

then 2 X = the number of dollars B has ; 

hence Cr = the number of dollars C has. 

.-. a; + 2x + 3x = 90. 

3. The sum of the ages of A and B is 67 years, and A 
is 17 years older than B. What is the age of each ? 

Ana, 42 and 25 years. 

4. Three men, A, B, and C, trade in company and gain 
$600, of which A is to have 3 times as much as B, and C 
as much as A and B together. What is the share of each ? 

Let X = the number of dollars B is to have, etc. 

6. A farmer bought 3 cows for $ 180, and the prices 
paid were as the numbers 1, 2, and 3. What was the cost 
of each ? 

Let X = the number of dollars paid for the first ; 

then 2 X = the number of dollars paid for the second, 

« 

and 3 X = the number of dollars paid for the third. 

6. Divide 500 into two parts which are as the num- 
bers 1 and 4. 

7. What number is that whose double exceeds its 
half by 27 ? 

8. Divide $575 between A and B so that A may 
receive $ 75 more than B. 

Let X = the number of dollars B receives ; 

then X + 75 = the number of dollars A receives ; 

hence 2x + 76 = 676. (1) 

9. Divide 105 into two parts whose difference is 45. 

10. What number is that to which if 40 be added the 
sum will be 3 times the original number ? 
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11. Divide $84 between A, B, and C, so that B shall 
have $ 13 more than A, and C $ 16 more than B. 

12. Three men, A, B, and C, contribute to an enter- 
prise $2400. B put in twice as much as A, and C 
put in as much as A and B together. How much did 
each contribute ? 

13. Find two numbers whose difference is 10, and one 
of which is 3 times the other, 

14. A man 40 years old has a son 10 years old. In 
how many years will the son be ^ as old as the father ? 

15. A father's age is 3 times that of his son, and in 
10 years it will be twice as great. How old is each ? 

16. One man is 70 years of age, and another 50. 
When was the first twice as old as the second ? 

17. If two men, 150 miles apart, travel toward each 
other, one at the rate of 2 miles an hour, and the other 
at the rate of 3 miles an hour, in how many hours will 
they meet? 

18. A horse, carriage, and harness together are worth 
$ 625. The horse is worth 8 times as much as the har- 
ness, and the carriage is worth $125 more than the 
harness. Find the value of each. 

Ans. $ 400, $ 175, and $ 50. 

19. A man bought a cow, a sheep, and a hog for $ 80 ; 
the cow cost $ 32 more than the sheep, and the sheep $ 6 
more than the hog. Find the price of each. 

Ans. $ 50, $ 18, $ 12. 

20. The sum of $ 6000 was divided between A, B, C, 
and D ; B received twice as much as A, C as much as A 
and B together, and D as much as A, B, and C together. 
How much did each receive ? 

Ans, $500, $1000, $1500, $3000. 
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21. A farmer spent $480 in buying cows and sheep. 
Each cow cost $ 30, and each sheep $ 6, and the number 
of animals bought was 40. How many cows did he buy, 
and how many sheep ? 

Let X = the number of cows bought. 

22. A man has two sons and one daughter. He wishes 
to divide $ 12,000 among them so that the younger son 
shall have twice as much as the daughter, and the older 
son as much as both the other children. How much 
must he give to each ? 

23. Divide 90 into five parts so that the second shall 
be 5 times the first, the third shall be f of the first and 
second, the fourth shall be J of the first, second, and 
third, and the fifth shall be 2 times the sum of the other 
four. 

24. A, B, and C enter into partnership to do business. 
A furnishes 5 times as much capital as B, and C fur- 
nishes J as much as A and B together. They all together 
furnish $ 18,900. How much does each furnish ? 

25. A gentleman, dying, bequeathed his property of 
$ 21,840 as follows : to his son 2 times as much as to his 
daughter, and to his widow 1^ times as much as to both 
his son and daughter. What was the share of each ? 

26. A farmer purchased 100 bushels of grain. He 
bought 2 times as many bushels of corn as of oats, and 
2^ times as many bushels of wheat as of oats and com. 
How many bushels of each kind did he buy ? 

27. Three candidates for an office polled the follow- 
ing votes respectively : B received 3 times as many votes 
as A, and C IJ times as many as A and B together. The 
whole number of votes was 11,000. How many votes 
did each receive ? 
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28. A banker loaned to each of 4 men equal sums of 
money. One man had the money 2 years, another 2J 
years, auother 3^ years, and another 4^ years. The 
entire interest money received was $275. How much 
did each man pay ? 

Let X = the number of dollars in the yearly interest on the sum 
loaned to each man. 

29. A library contains 9 times as many historical 
works, and 5 times as many scientific books, as works of 
fiction. The historical works exceed the works of fiction 
and science by 10,500 volumes. How many volumes are 
there of each ? 

30. A drover, being asked how many sheep he had, 
replied that if he had 3 times as many as he then had 
and 6 more, he would have 150. How many had he ? 

31. The expenses of a manufacturer for 6 years were 
$17,500. If they increased $500 annually, what were 
his yearly expenses ? 

32. A farmer had 590 sheep distributed in three fields. 
In the first field there were 25 more than in the second, 
and in the third there were 15 more than in the first. 
How many sheep were in each field ? 

33. Two pedestrians travelled toward each other at the 
rate of 4 miles per hour. When they met they discov- 
ered that one had travelled 2 hours longer than the other, 
and that the entire distance travelled by both was 72 
miles. How far did each travel ? 

Let X = the number of hours the second pedestrian travelled. 

34. Five boys bought a bicycle, but two of them fail- 
ing to pay their shares, each of the others had to pay 
$16 more. What was the price of the bicycle ? 
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34. Algebra is that branch of mathematics which treats 
of the equation, its nature, the methods of solving it, 
and its use as an instrument for mathematical investi- 
gation. 

Each of the equations thus, far considered has an arithmetical 

solution ; that is, an arithmetical number satisfies each of them. 

But many equations have no arithmetical solution ; for example, 

take the equation 

3x-7 = 2x~14. (1) 

Add 7, 3x = 2x-7. (2) 

Subtract 2 a;, x = - 7. (3) 

Hence if (1) has any solution, it is —7. But —7 has no mean- 
ing in arithmetic. In faci, in arithmetic, 2x could not be sub- 
tracted from both members of equation (2) to obtain (3) ; for the 
second member of (2) is evidently less than 2 x, and in arithmetic 
we cannot subtract a greater number from a less. Hence to solve 
equations in general, we must so enlarge our idea of number as to 
give a meaning to such expressions as —7, and to enable us to 
subtract a gi'eater number from a less. 

Such expressions as —7 represent algebraic numbers, which have 
quality as well as arithmetical value. Hence preparatory to the 
further study and use of the equation, we must gain a knowledge 
of algebraic number, its nature, its notation, and its laws of com- 
bination. These subjects will be treated in the next chapters. 



CHAPTER III. 

ALGEBRAIC NUMBER AND ITS FUNDAMENTAL LAWS. 

35. Positive and Negative Quantities. Two quantities 
of the same kind are opposite in quality, if when added 
any amount of the one destroys an equal amount of the 
other. Of two quantities, opposite in quality, one is said 
to be Positive in quality, and the other Negative. 

Thus credits and debits are opposite in quality, since when 
added any amount of either destroys an equal amount of the other ; 
as for example, $15 of debt destroys $16 of credit. If we call 
credits positive, debits will be negative. The energies of two boys 
pulling in opposite directions are opposite in quality ; since, when 
added, equal amounts of the two destroy each other ; if we call 
one positive, the other will be negative. 

Distances to the right are the opposites of distances to the left ; 
for if a movement of 4 inches to the right be followed by a move- 
ment of 4 inches to the left, no advance will have been made in 
either direction. Also distances upward are the opposites of dis- 
tances downward. If we call distances to the right or upward 
positive, then distances to the left or dovniward will be negative. 

The sign +, read ^ positive,^ and the sign — , read 
'negative,' are often used with the measures of quanti- 
ties to denote their qucdity as positive or negative. 

Thus if we call credit positive, + # 5 will denote $ 6 of credit, 
and — $ 4 will denote $ 4 of debt. If +8 inches denotes 8 inches to 
the right, —9 inches will denote 9 inches to the left. If +3° 
denotes 3° above the zero point, —7° will denote 7° below that 
point. If +400 years denotes 400 years after Christ, —300 years 
will denote 300 years before Christ. 

23 
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36. Algebraic Number. By omitting the particular 

units f , and °, in + f 15, - $4, +3^ and --7^ we 
obtain the algebraic numbers, + 15, — 4, 4-3, and — 7. 
+ 5 is read 'positive 5'; and —4 is read 'negative 4.' 
Eacb of these numbers has not only an arithmetical valu£, 
but also the quality of one of two opposites ; hence 

An Algebraic Number is one that has both an arithmeti- 
cal voZwe and the quality of one of two opposites. 

Thus + 5 and —6 are opposite in quality ; but they have the 
same arithviietical^ or absolute, value; for +6=(+l)x 6, and 
-6=(-l)x6. 

Any two algebraic numbers that are equal in arith- 
metical value but opposite in quality destroy each other 
when added. 

Thus the sum of + 5 and — 6 is zero. 

37. Symbols of Number. Algebraic numbers are de- 
noted by figures with the sign -f or — prefixed to denote 
their quality, or by letters. When no sign of quality is 
written before a term, the sign -f is understood. 

Figures alone denote arithmetical numbers; hence, when fig- 
ures are used, to express fully an algebraic number we must prefix 
the sign + or — to denote its quality. Thus each of the expres- 
sions +3, —7, —1, +8 denotes an algebraic number, the figure 
denoting the arithmetical value, and the sign the quality. The 
sign of quality, however, is usually omitted before figures that 
denote the arithmetical value of a positive number. Thus, as an 
algebraic expression, 4 denotes +4, 17 denotes +17, 3 a denotes 
+ 3 a, and x denotes + 1 x. As an arithmetical expression, 4 
denotes a number without quality. 

A letter represents both the arithmetical value and the 
quality of an algebraic number. 

Thus a denotes either a positive or a negative number, so also 
does 5, X, y, or z) each letter denotes both the arithmetical value 
and the quality of an algebraic number. 
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In this chapter we shall generally denote algebraic numbera by 
figores with signs prefixed. This will aid the student to fix in 
mind the real nature of algebraic number before he begins the 
general use of the literal notation. 

The sign before a term containing letters denotes the 
quality of its numerical coefficient. 

Thus in the term — 4 a, the sign — denotes the quality of 4, and 
not that of a or of the whole term ; a may denote +4, — 4, — 7, 
+ 18, or any other number. In any connected series of opera- 
tions, any given letter must throughout represent the same number. 

When we wish to indicate the quality of a number 
and either addition or subtraction at the same time, we 
enclose the number symbol and its quality sign within 
parentheses. 

Thus (— 3)4-(+ 1)» read 'negative 3 plus positive 1,' denotes 
that -f 1 is to be added to — 3. The sum is evidently — 2. 
For (-3) + (+l) = (-2) + (-l) + (+l) = -2. 

38. Range of Algebraic Number. The element of qual- 
ity in algebraic number makes the range of such num- 
ber double that of arithmetic. Thus the integers of 
arithmetic make up the single series, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ... .^. 

i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ^^) 

The integers of algebra extending in both directions 
from zero make up the double series, 

... -4 _3 _2 -1 0-fl +2 +S -f-4 ... 



1 — I 1 — I — I 1 r 



(2) 



If the divisions of the lines in (1) and (2) be taken as units of 
length, then each number in (1) denotes simply its distance from 
the zero point ; while each number in (2) denotes not only its dis- 
tance, but also its direction, from the zero point. 

Note. Arithmetical numbers must not be regarded as positive 
numbers. An arithmetical number has no quality. 
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39. An algebraic number is said to be increased by 
adding to it a positive number. If in series (2) of § 38 
we add + 1 to any number, we obtain the next right- 
hand number. Thus 

(-4) + (+l)=-3, 
(-2) + (+l)=-l, 

and so on for the entire series; that is, the numbers in 
series (2) increase from left to right. 

Hence a positive number is the greater, the greater its 
arithmetical value; while a negative number is the greater, 
the less its arithmetical value. 

Thus -f 4> + 3and +3> + 2; 

but - 4 < - 3 and - 3 < - 2. 

40. Two Uses of the Signs + and—. The use of the 

signs -4- and — to indicate quality must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from their use to denote operations. The 
sign before a monomial or before the first term of any 
polynomial is always a sign of quality. As will be 
shown hereafter, any algebraic expression will denote 
the same number, whether we regard the signs connect- 
ing its terms as signs of quality or of operation. In 
general formulas, such as (A), (B), and (C), it is of 
advaijtage to regard the signs -f- and — as signs of oper- 
ation ; but in most other cases it is better to regard the 
sign written between any two terms of an expression as 
a sign of quality, the sign of addition being understood 
between each two consecutive terms. 

Thus 5 — 3 denotes (+5) + (—3), or the sum of the terms 
+ 5 and — 3 ; and 7 ac — 4ic + 3y denotes (-|-7ac) + (— 4a) + 
(+ 3y), or the sum of the terms + 7 ac, — 4a5, and + 3y. 
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ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

4L Laws of Addition. The demonstrations given in 

§§15 and 16 evidently hold for algebraic numbers ; hence 

both the law of order and the law of grouping hold for 

algebraic addition. 

Both of these laws are illustrated in finding how much an estate is 
worth, for we can take into account the different items of property 
(credits being +« and debts — ) in any order or in any groups we 
please. 

42. Rules for Addition, (i.) To add two or more num- 
bers of the same quality, find the sum of tkeir arithmeti- 
cal values and prefix to it their common sign. 

For example, to add -f 4, +7, and + 11, we have 

(+ 4) + (+ 7) + (+ 11) = (+ 1) -4 +(+ 1) • 7 +(+ 1) .11 

= (+ 1).22= +22. 

Again, to add — 7, — 2, and — 16, we have 

(- 7) + (- 2) + (- 16) = (- 1) • 7 +(- 1) .2 +(- 1) . 16 

= (-1)24 = -24. 

(ii.) To add two numbers of opposite qualities, find 
the difference of their arithmetical values and prefix to it 
the sign of the arithmetically greater number. 

For example, to add + 9 and — 6, we write + 9 as the sum of 
+ 4 and + 6, and obtain 

(+9) + (-6) = (+4) + (+6) + (-5) 
= +4. 

Thus if a man's assets amount to $9, and he owes $5, he is 
worth #4; that is, (+#9) + (-#5)= +#4. 

Again, to add — 11 and + 4, we have 

(-ll) + (+4) = (-7) + (-4) + (+4) 

= -7. 

Thus if a man owes #11, and his assets amount to $4, he is in 

debt $ 7 ; that is, 

(-♦ll) + (+$4)=-e7. 
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(iii.) To add three or more numbers of opposite quali- 
ties; by (i.) find the sum of all the positive numbers^ and 
then of aU the negative numbers. Then by (ii.) add these 
sums. 

For example, to add — 5, +9, — 11, and + 6, we have 
(-6) + (+9) + (-ll) + (+6) 

= (+9) + (+6) + ("6) + (-ll) by (A) 

= (+15) + (-16) by(B) 

= -1. 

Adding the numbers in the order given, we have 

(_6) + (+9) + (-ll) + (+6) 
= (+4) + (-ll) + (+6) 
= (-7) + (+6)=-l. 

Example. Add |, — }, }, and — |. 

(+i)+(~i) + (+i) + ("i) 

= +(A) + (+A)+(-A)+(-A) 
=(+A)+(-A)=-A. 

43. Rule fQr Subtraction. To subtract one algebraic 
number from another, 

Add to the minuend the subtrahend with its quality 
changed. 

For let s denote the subtrahend, and r the remainder ; 
then, by § 17, r -+ s will denote the minuend. Let — » 
denote the subtrahend with its quality changed ; then 

r+-«4-(— s) = r; 

that is, the minuend, r +- s, plus the subtrahend with its 
quality changed, — «, equals the remainder; hence the 
rule. 

Thus let + 5 = the subtrahend, 

and + 11 = the remainder ; 

then +ll+(+6)= the minuend. 

Now — 6 = the subtrahend with quality changed, 

and + ll+(+6) + (-6) = + ll, the remainder. 
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Again, if a man is worth |700, subtracting $200 of credit is 
equivalent to adding $200 of debt, and subtracting $300 of debt 
is equivalent to adding $300 of credit ; that is, 

$700 _(+ $200)= $700 + (- $200)= $500, 
and $700 -(-$300)= $700 + (+$300)= $1000. ' 

Example 1. From + 9 taike + 4. 

9-(+4)=9 + (-4)=+6. 

Since 9 + (— 4) = 9 — (+ 4), 9 — 4 may be regarded as denoting 
either 9 +(-4) or 9 -(+4). 

Example 2. From 3 taike —15. 

3 -(- 15)= 3 +(+ 15)= + 18. 

Hence subtracting a number is equivalent to adding 
the same number with its quality changed. 

44. Laws of Subtraction. Since any problem of alge- 
braic subtraction can be reduced to a problem of addi- 
tion, both the law of order and the law of grouping hold 
for subtraction. 

Exercise d. 
Find the sum of 

1. 5, -7, 4, -2. 8. ^, -I, H, -f 

2. 4, -1, 6, —8. 9. From 7 take 4. 

3. -9, 5, -7, 6, -15, 11. 10. From 4 take 7. 

4. -10,9, -8, 14, -6, 4. 11. From 2 take -9. 

5. ^, — i, —I, i. 12. From —3 take 4. 

6. f, — 1^, f, -f. 13. From -8 take -9. 
7- -H; h — M> i 14. From -15 take -7. 

15. From 4+.(- 8)+- 9 +-(- 3) take 7 +-(-2) +-9 
+ (-8). 

16. From (-10) -f(- 7) +-15 + (-3) take 7 -f (-11) 
+ (-17). 
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17. From 124-4+16+ (-30) take 8+ (-9) + (-11) 
+ 13. 

18. From 12-9-7 + 2 take -8 + 5 + 7. 

19. 'From -12 + 7-16 + 9 take -9 + 8-7 + 6. 

20. From -13-15 + 20 take -7-6 + 4-2. 

21. From|-i + i-|take|-|-i-|. 

22. From-|-f + H + H<^ake-||-|-|f + i. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

45. Powers. If the factors of a product are all equal, 
the product is called a Power of that factor. Any num- 
ber also is often called the first power of itself. 

Thus aa is called the second power of a ; aaa^ the third power of 
a ; and aaa ••• to n factors, the nth power of a. 

46. An Exponent is a number whose symbol is placed 
to the right and a little above that of another number, 
which is called the Base. 

A Positive Integral exponent denotes how many times 
the base is to be taken as a factor. 

Thus a^, read * a square,' denotes G'a; 
a*, read ' a cube,* denotes a-a'a; 

and a**, read *■ a nth power,' denotes a • a • a-** to n factors. 

Here a is the base, and 2, 3, and n are exponents. 

The meaning of fractional and negative exponents will be found 
in Chapter XIX. 

47. Equimultiples of two or more expressions are the 
products obtained by multiplying each of them by the 
same expression. 

Thus Am and Bm are equimultiples of A and B, 
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48. Two eocpreasiona are identical if their equimultiples 
are identical. 

Let A and B denote any two expressions; such that 

Am = Bm ; (1) 

then A = B, (2) 

For, dividing each member of (1) by m, by Axiom 4 
of § 2S we obtain identity (2). 

49. Law of Quality. Two like signs give + ; two unlike 
signs give — . 

Ify in the definition of a product in § 19, we take 1 to 
denote -fl, we have 

+3=0+(4-l) + (-fl) + (+l). 
... (+4)x( + 3) = + (+4) + (-f4) + (-f4) = +12, (1) 
and (-4) X (+3) = + (-4) + (-4) + (-4) = -12. (2) 

Again, _3=0-(-fl)~(+l)-(-M). 

.-. (+4)x(~3) = -(+4)~(+4)~(+4) = ~12, (3) 
and (-4) X (-3) = -(-4) -(-4) -(-4) = +12. (4) 

From (1) and (4) it follows that two factors like in 
quality give a positive product; and from (2) and (3) it 
follows that two factors opposite in quality give a negative 
product. 

Thus the product ab is positive or negative according as a and 
h are like or unlike in quality. 

Example 1. Multiply + 7 by — 5. 

By the law of quality the product is — , and by arithmetic its 
absolute value is 35 ; hence 

(+7)x(-5)= -36. 

Example 2. Find the product of — 6, + 4, and — 3. 
(-6)x(+4)x(-3) = (-24)x(-3) 

= + 72. 
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50. Any product containing an odd number of negaJtive 
fa^stors will he negaJtive, aU others wiU be positive. 

For (+1)(-1)(-1) = (-1)(-1) = +1; 

(-1)(+1)(-1)(-1) = (-1)(-1)(-1) 

= (+l)(-l) = -l; 
(-1)(-1)(+1)(-1)(-1)(-1) 

= (+l)(+l)(-l)(-l)(-l)^ 1; 

and so on, whatever be the order or the grouping of the 
factors. 

Thus the term 5 abed is negative if an odd number of its factors 
are negative, otherwise it is positive. 

51. The quality of any term is changed by changing the 
quality of one of its factors. 

For, by changing the quality of one factor, the number 
of negative factors is changed from odd to even, or from 
even to odd ; hence, by § 50, the quality of the term is 
changed. 

Thus the terms — 4 abc and 4 ahc are opposite in quality ; so 
also are (« + &)« and (a + 6) (— x). 

52. The quality of any expression is changed by 
changing the quality of each of its terms. 

Thus the expressions 2 aaj — 3 6 + 4 ca^ and — 2aa;+36 — 4ca:^ 
are opposite in quality, but they have the same arithmetical value. 

This principle is illustrated by the fact that if in a business 
accouni we change debts into credits and credits into debts, the 
balance will not be changed in amount, but it will be changed in 
quality. 

53. Laws of Order and Grouping. By § 50, any change 
in the order or grouping of factors will not affect the 
quality of the product; and, by §§20 and 21, this will 
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not affect its arithmetical value. Hence both the law of 
order and the law of grouping of factors hold for alge- 
braic multiplication. 

54. Distributive Law. The prodiLCt of two expressions 
is equal to the sum of the products obtained by multiplying 
each term of either eaypression by the other; that is, 

(a -f 6 -f c + •••) oj = oaj -f 6aj -f caj + •••• (C) 

Let m and n denote any positive integers, and a and h 
any numbers whatever; then, by § 53, we have 

(a -h b)m = (a -f 6) -f (a -h 6) -h ••• to m terms 
^am-^- bm. (1) 

Again, (a + 6) (m -s- n) = a{m -5- w) -f b(m -*- n), (2) 
For {a'\-b)(m-i'n)n 

= (a + b)m^am'\-bmi by (1) 
and [a(7n.-T-n) + 6(mH- ri)]w 

= a(m -s- n)n + b(m -h n)n by (1) 
= am -f bm. § 23 

That is, equimultiples of the members of (2) are iden- 
tical ; hence, by § 48, the members of (2) are identical. 

The same reasoning would apply to any polynomial as 
well as to a -f 6 ; hence (C) is proved for positive values 
of X, 

Now changing the quality of the members of (C), we 
obtain the identity, 

{a'\-b'\-C'\ — )(— a) = a(— a)-|-6(— a)-fc(— aj)-f-«, 

which proves the law for negative multipliers. 

Thus (a + 6)x f = ax f + 6 x |; 

and (a + bX- f) =a (- f)+ 6 (- 1). 
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SS. Law of Exponents. The product of the mth and the 
nth powers of any base equals the (m + ii)th power of that 
base. 

For, if m and n denote any positive integers, by § 46 
we have 

a'*»a'* = (aaa ••• to m factors) (a<ia ••• to n factors) 

= cum-- to m + n factors by (B') 

= a**"*^. § 46 

Thus a^a^ = aaa • aa = 0'+^ = a*. 

Example. Multiply 3 aV by - 4 a^ofiy. 

(3o2a«) (-4a*a;2y) = 3o2jB» (- 4) a*a^ by (B') 

= 3 ( - 4) a'^a^sfis^ by (A') 

= -12a«xBy by(BO, §65 

The operation may be performed by writing the 3 ^Sj-s 

coefficients and like letters in vertical columns, as _ 4 aUxhi 

in the margin, and then multiplying together the — 

factors in these columns. Or we may change the' '"" ^^ 

grouping and the order of the factors and obtain the product 
mentally. 

Exercise 7. 
Find the product of 

1. +2 and +7. 5. +5, —7, +4, —2, —1. 

2. —4 and -fl7. 6. —8, —1, —2, —3, —4. 

3. -7 and +27. 7. +2, -1, —1, —1, +9. 

4. -9 and +28. . 8. +7, -2, -2, -1, -1. 

If a = + 2, 6 = -4, c = -5, d = -3, a; = + 6, find 
the value of 

9. 5a + bx. 12. ft^+c*. 15. 6*(a; + c). 

10. aa5— 6c. 13. ^ — o^, 16. 2a6(c — d*). 

11. 46-a6a;. 14. b^-^-d^, 17. 6c(a^-c*). 
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If a 3= — 5, ft = -f 3, c = —4, oj = — 2, y = +1, find the 



value of 

18. a'-f26»-3c8-fa^. 

19. 5dbc-^a^cX'\-i:cy^ 

20. acy — x'^ -h acy. 

21. a«-f26«-3c*. 



22. c' + a&V + y. 

23. Zahcx — 4aV — aV. 

24. o?cx — 4 a6y + 3 obex, 

25. 7 a&cfl^ — 4 coj^y* — 3 a^ 



Find the product of 

26. a' and a^ 

27. oi? and a^. 

28. y", f, and y*. 

29. oo; and 3aa;. 



30. — 2 ahx and — 7 a6. 

31. 6a*y and — 10 aa;y. 

32. -3a%andl2a6». 

33. — abed and — Sa^Vc. 

34. lo?^7? and — bv?i^z, 

35. - 3 a^ftV and 8 aWc*d 

36. 2a6, — 4a*6, and 5a6'. 

37. — 5aaj, —7a% and 200?*. 

38. Sojy', — 3aj^y, and — 3jBy. 

39. -7aV, -ZaV, and -aW. 

40. cfVcj 2aVc, and — 5a6c. 

41 . — 7 aj^y*, o'y*, and oajy. 

42. — a^hx, ab^Xy and — aal^. 

43. — aV, — Wxy and — a6y. 

44. Show that the quality of a term is changed by 
changing the quality of an odd number of its factors. 

45. Show that the quality of a term is not changed 
by changing the quality of an even number of its factors. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

56. Laws of Addition and Subtraction. 

Law of Order. Numbers to be added may be arranged 
in any order ; that is, 

a + 6 = 6 -h a. (A) 

Law of Groupmg. Numbers to be added may be 
grouped in any manner ; that is, 

a+b + c=:a'\-(b'\-c). (B) 

Distributive Law. Expressed in symbols this law is, 
ax + bX'\-cx-\ = {a + b + C'\ — )x. (C) 

57. Addition of Monomials. By law (C), similar terms 
may be united into one term by adding their coefficients 
and affixing to the resuU the common letters with their 
exponents. 

Example. Add 3 ab^, — 5 ab^, and — 8 ab^. 

(+ 3) a62 4- (- 6) a62 + (- 8) ab^=(S-6- 8) ab^ 

= - 10 a62. 
To add dissimilar terms, 

Write them in succession with their signs unchanged. 

For any algebraic expression denotes the sum of all its 
terms, the sign before each term denoting the quality of 
its numerical coefficient. 

Thus the sum of —5 c, 7 a, and —9 b is — 6 c+7 a— 9 6, or 7 a— 
6 c— 9 6, the order of the terms being changed by the law of order. 

36 
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Exercise 8. 

Find the sum of 

1. 4a6', 7ab^, 3a6*. 4. — 6ac, ac, Sac. 

2. -3a;, -5aj, -4a;. 6. 4:bf,-7bf,9by\ 

3. -2c*, 6c2, -8c». 6. 5aiB*, -3to*, -8ciB*. 

(+6a)a^ + (-36)a;2+(_8c)a;2=(6o-36-8c)xa. 

7. 7aar*, ^Baoc^f 4aaj*, — 9afic*^ — 14aa;', 25aaj*. 
,8. 9aic*, — ox*, 4aiB*, —76a*, — 14ca*. 

Simplify the following expressions by combining like 
terms : 

9. -9aj2-|_l7aj2^3a._4^_aj2_j.2^_52^ 

10. 3a6«-7a6* + 8a6*-4a6*-f7(^-llca*. 

11. -12a8-f4ic8_9^^7aj8^g^8_9^8^7^« 

12. 7 abed — 11 a6cd + 41 abed '\-7xy — 20xy. 

13. -|a^-2a;« + |a;«-f8y*-|y*--|2/«. 

14. 7i»* + 2a*-5a*-3al 

7a:? + 2o2_5aj2-3a2 = 73c2_5aj2 + 2o2-3a2 hy(A) 

= 2x2_o2. 

15. 7ab — 5xy + Sab + 2xy'-6ab'\-xy. 

16. -9aa*-f562/* + 7aa*-36y*-fllaa;*-f462^. 

17. — 7cy* — 4a6 + 9a» + llc2^ + 10a6 — 5i»2; — a6. 

S8b Addition of Polynomials. To add two or more 
algebraic expressions, 

Write down all the terms in succession with their signs 
unchanged, and then unite the similar terms if any. 

For by the law of grouping a polynomial may Jje added 
to any expression by adding each of its terms. 
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« 

Example 1. Add 6x^ + 7x and Zx^ — 4z 

5«a4.7x-f(3a?-4a;)=5x2 + 7a; + 3«a-4« by (B) 

= 6x^-\-Zx^ + 7x-4x by (A) 

= 8«a + 3a5. by (C) 

The operation is more conveniently performed by 6x^ -h7x 

writing tlie similar terms in vertical columns and then 3 x^ — 4 x 

adding the terms in these columns as at the right. « - , ^^ 

o X -J- ax 

EzAMPLB 2. Add 4x^'-Sxy + y^,2x^-6xy-6y^, and 2xy 
-xa-362. 

Writing the like terms in vertical columns, we have 

4xa~3xy+ ^ 
2x2-5xy-6^ 
-x2 + 2xy -36^ 

6x2-6xy-5y2_352 

59. A polynomial is said to be arranged a4xording to 
the powers of some letter when the exponents of that let- 
ter either decrease or increase in the successive terms. 

Thus ax^+&x2— cx+<2 is arranged according to the descending 
powers of x, and 4— Tx+ax^— ex" is arranged according to the 
ascending powers of x. In adding polynomials, it is often con- 
venient to arrange them according to the powers of some letter, as 
in the examples of § 68. 

Exercise 0. 
Add 

1. a + 26-3c, -3a + 6-f2c, 2a-36-hc. 

2. —^x + ^y + z, x-'3y'\-2z, 2x + y — 3z. 

3. - 15a-196-18c, 14a-fl56 + 8c, a + 66-f9c. 

4. 5ax--7by'\-cz, ax-^-^hy^cz, --3aa;-h26y-f3c2. 

5. 20p-hg — r, ;> — 20g + r, p + g — 20r. 

6. — 5a6-f 6&C— 7ac, 8a6 — 46c-f 3ac, — 2a6— 26c 
-f4ac. 
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7. pq + qr-'prf -- pq -{- qr -{- pr, pq^-qr+pr, 

8. 2a5 + 3ac + 6a6c, —Bab + 2hc — 5abc, 3a6 — 26c 
— 3ac. 

9. af + xy — y*, ^z + yZ'\-fy — aj* + a»-f2;*. 

10. 5a'-3c8-fcP, 6»-2a' + 3cP, 4c»-2a«-3cP. 

11. iB*-fy*-2ajy, 22;* -3y*-.4y2, 2aj«-22J*-3a». 

12. a^ + Ssfy/ + 3xy*, -3a^y- 6a^«- aj», 3ajV + 4ajy*. 

13. aj*-4aJ*y-5aj8y8, 3aJ*i^-f2aj«2/«-6icy*, 3a^3/«-f6ajy* 

14. a«- 4a«6 + 6a6c, a% -10abc + c», &8+ 3a'6 + a6c. 

16. 3a'-10y+6c»-76c, -a'+ 46«- 10c»+ 3a6, 
c«-fll6c+8ac-2a6, 4c*-46c+ac, -2a*+6V-9ac-bc. 

16. 4a^ + 12aj»-aj-10, llaj*— 2aJ*-a^ + 9, 9aj2-3aj« 
+ 4aj, 4a^ - aj* - 6, 6aJ* - »» + 2aj2 - 7. 

18. fa' + \ab - \V, |a«- a6 - 16>, - a*- |a5 + 26«. 

19. -|aj«-aJ3(+y*, 3aj«-|ajy-iy«, -|a^+2a:y— Jyl 

20. -faj8-ia?2/*+22^,|ajV+a^+i3^,iaf^-2a^--|y». 

60. Rule for Subtraction. By § 52, the quality of an* 
expression is changed by changing the sign before each 
of its terms ; hence, by § 43, 

To subtract one expression from another, 

Change the sign before each term of the subtrahend and 
add the result to the minuend. 

Example 1. From — 6x^ take 4xhf, 

- 5«2y -(+ 4x2y) = - 5ac2y + (- 4a;2y) 
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Example 2. From 6x^-\'Zy — m take 2 a;^ + 8acy — 7 y*. 

Changing the sign before each tenn of the subtrahend and 
adding the result to the minuend, we have 

6 a;2 + xy — m 
-2x^-Sxy +7y« 

Sx^ — 7 xy — m + 7 f/'^y Remainder. 

Note. The signs of the subtrahend need not be actually changed ; 
the operation of changing the signs ought usually to be performed 
mentally^ as in the following example. 

Example 3. From 2x^ — Zo^ -\-7x-^ take 05* - 2a5» - 9x + 4. 

2x^ -Sx^+ 7x- 8 

aj*-2a5» - 9a;+ 4 

flc* + 2058 -3x2+ 16X-12 

Exercise 10. 

1. From 4a — 36 + c subtract 2a — 36 — c. 

2. From 15a; + lOy — 18« subtract 2aj — 8y + «. 

3. From — 106c + a6 — 4cd take —11 a6-f6cd. 

4. From a6 4- cd — ac — 6(i take a6 + cd -h ac -f 6d. 
6. From m* -f 3n* subtract — 4m* — 6n* + Tloj. 

6. 7ir2^ — ( — 3jry)=? 

8. 32a;»-(-122/«)-(-M4a;»)-(+9y«)-f(-23^) = ? 

9. 28aV-(+17aV)-.(-19a;*y)-(+15a;*y) 
-(-5a«6«)=? 

From 

10. -8iB22/*+15a;«y + 13ay»take4a;y + 7iB«y-8a?y«. 

1 1 . a^6c -f 6*ca -f c*a6 take 3 a*6c — 5 6^ca — 4 c*a6. 

12. — 7a26 + 8a62 + cdtake5a*6 — 7a6*-f 6cd. 
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13. 10a%'+ 15ab^'\- Sa'b take -lOaW -f ISaV - 8a%. 

14. &»^-fc»-2a6ctakea«-fy-3a6c. 

16. 7a6c-3a« + 5y-c»takea' + 6« + c«-3a5c. 

16. iiB* — ia?y — |2/* take —far* -fa?y — y*. 

17. f aj* — f oa take ^ — :Jaj* — |aaj. 

18. ^a' — 2aaj* — ^a^x take ^a'a; + Ja' — foaj*. 

If ^ = a2-4a6-36«, -B=:a6-4y'-3a', 

= 62-4a*-3a5, 2) = 2a»-f26« + 2c«, 

find the expression for 

19. A + B+C + D. 22. ^--B-C-D. 

20. A + B'\-C—D. 23. -^-J5 + C7 + i>. 

21. ^ + J5-0-2). 24. ^A + B-C+D. 

In solving example 20, under the values of A, B, and C write 
that of D with its quality changed, and then add the results. 

26. From 5a^ + 3aj — 1 take the sum of 2aj — 5 + 7«* 
and 3ic2 + 4-2aj8 + aj. 

26. From the sum of 2a^'- 3a^+ a — 2 and 2+8a»— a» 
subtract 3a — 7a* + 5a^ 

27. From the sum of 4aj»+ Sx - 7, 22^*— 3aj + 2a^ — 1, 
and — 5aj'^ + 2a; — aj^ + 9 take the sum of 22?^^ — 11 a? and 
9aj' + 5iB* + 3-2aj. 

61. As an arithmetical expression, 6 — 6 denotes sim- 
ply that 5 is to be subtracted from 6, the sign — being a 
sign of operation. The expression a — & is meaningless 
in arithmetic when 6 > a. 

As an algebraic expression, 6 — 5 denotes either the 
sum (+ 6) + (- 5), or the difference (-f 6) - (+ 5). In 
either case the sign + is understood, in the first case as 
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a sign of operation^ add in the second ease as a sign 
of quality. Since (+6) +(-5) = (+6) -(+5), the 
expression 6 — 5 denotes the same number whichever 
view we take. As stated in § 40, we shall usuaMy regard 
a polynomial as the sum of its terms, the sign before 
each term denoting the quality of its numerical coefficient. 

62. Removal of Signs of Grouping. To indicate that 
any polynomial is to be added or subtracted, we enclose 
it by a sign of grouping, and prefix the sign -f for addi- 
tion, and the sign — for subtraction. Hence, by §§ 58 
and 60, 

A sign of grouping preceded by the sign + wiay he 
removed withovt changing the sign before any enclosed 
term. 

A sign of grouping preceded by the sign — may be 
removed^ if the sign before eax^h enclosed term be changed 
from -f to — or from — to +. 

Thus 3a+(4a-56 + m) = 3o + 4a-66 + w» 

= 7o- 56 + w», 
and 5a-(36-2o+4c)=6a-36 + 2a-4c 

= 7a-36-4c. 

When one sign of grouping is enclosed within another, 
to prevent confusion, different forms of these signs 
should be used. The beginner should remove onjy one 
sign of grouping at a time, beginning with the innermost 
one. 

Example. Remoye the signs of grouping from the expression 

a —[x -h (y — b — c) — z]. 



a -[« + (j/ - 6 - c)- «]= o -[a; +(y - 6 + c)- «] 

= 0— [3C+ y — h + c — z] 
— a— X— y + 6 — c +«. 
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In the above process the vinculum was removed first, then the 
parentheses ( ), and then the brackets [ ]. The sign — before b—c 
affects the whole binomial, the coeificient of b being + 1. 

Bemovlng the outer sign of grouping first, we have 



a— [x-f(y — 6 — c) — «]=a — « — (y — 6 — c)+« 

= a — as— y + b — e +« 
= a — x— y + b — c +«. 

The more advanced student should begin with the outer sign of 
grouping, as he can thereby soon learn to remove, without error, 
two or more signs of grouping at a time. 



Ezeroise 11. 

Simplify each of the following expressions by remov- 
ing the signs of grouping and collecting like terms: 

1. a — (& -hc) + (6 — c — a). 

2. 3a;- (y — 2aj)-f(2-hy— 6aj). 

3. « — {y — (2 — aj)|. 

4. Sx-{2y + 5z-(3x + y)]. 
6. a--[a--{a — (2a — a)}]. 

6. l-[2-{3-(4-5)|]. 

7. a + 6— [a-6 + {a-f6-(a — 6)}]. 

8. sc — (y — 2;)4-{22J — 3y — 5aj|. 

9. 5-[4 + {5-(4-h534)n. 

10. 2a - {36 + (4c -36 + 2a) |. 

11. a— 26 — {3a — (6 — c) — 5c|. 

12. a-[36 + {3c-(d-6) + a|-2a]. 

13. 2aj-(5y-37+7)-[4-f{a;-(3y + 22-h5)}]. 

14. 3a - [26 - {4c -12a - (46-8c) \ - (66-12c)]. 
16. - [150? - {142^ - (152; H- 12?/) - (10a; - 152) {]. 
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16. — [a — {a + (a? — a) ■— (a? — a) — a} — 2a\, 

17. 2aj ~ (Sy - 42) -|2ic- (32/4-42)} 
-|32/-(42-f2ai)|. 

63. Insertion of Signs of Grouping. From § 62 we have, 

Any number of terms of a polynomial may he enclosed 
in a sign of grouping preceded by the sign + without 
changing the sign before any enclosed term. 

Any number of terms of a polynomial may be enclosed 
in a sign of grouping preceded by the sign — , if the sign 
before each enclosed term be changed from -^ to — or 
from — to +. 

Thus 5a;-7y + 4c-76 = 5a; + (-7y + 4c-7 6); 
7aj-6y + 5a-6c = 7a;-(6y-6o+6c); 
oa^ - 2 ex - Cic8 + 6x2 - X = (^asfi - cofi) + hx^ - (2 ex + x) ; 

= (o - c) x8 + 6x2 - (2 e + 1) 35. 

Exercise 12. 

In each of the following expressions enclose the last 
four terms in a sign of grouping preceded by the sign — , 
without changing the value of the expression : 

1. 3aj — 2a + 56 — y + 2. 

2. a — 6 — oj-f 36 — 2 + 2y. 

8. 3y-h2a;-h72;-f a+26-hc. 
4. 2» — 7aj-2a — 36 — 5c-9y. 

Simplify each of the following expressions by com- 
bining the terms having the same powers of x, so as to 
have the sign + before each sign of grouping : 

6. aaj* + 6ar^ + 5 + 26a; — 5«* + 2ic* — 3aj. 

Ans. (a 4- 2)ic* 4- (b - 5)iB* + (26 - 3)aj + 5. 
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6. 36aj* — 7 — 2aj + a6-f5aaj« + caj — 435* — 6aj'. 

7. 2 — 7a8 + 5aaj2 — 2ca;+9aaj» + 7aj-3aj*. 

8. 2caj*— 3a6aj + 4c2a; — 36aJ*— aV-faj*. 

Simplify each of the following expressions by com- 
bining like terms in a; so as to have the sign — before 
each sign of grouping : 

9. aaj«-f5aj8-aV-26iB8-3jB*-6aj^. 

10. 7a^ — 3c*a? — a6iB* + 6aaj-f 7aj* — aftcaj*. 

11. aa^ + a^a^ — ba^ — 5a!^ — csi^, 

12. 36^aJ* — 6aj — aaJ* — ca?* — Sc^o; — 7aJ*. 

Simplify the following expressions, and in each residt 
add the terms involving like powers of x: 

13. 005^ — 2caj — [6a^ — {caj — (foj— (feaj'^ + Scaj*)} 
— (caj*— 6aj)]. 

14. 5aa^-(76aj-7ca^)-{66aj*-(3aaj«-f2aaj)-4caj»{. 

15. Add aV — 5a, 2 aa^ — Baa^y 2 aj^ — 6aj* — ao;. 

16. Add aon^ '\-bx--c, qx — r —poi?, a?* -f 2aj -h 3. 

17. AddjM:' — gaj, qa^—px, q ^ a^, pa^ '\- qa?. 



CHAPTER V. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

64. Laws of Multiplication. 

Law of Order, Factors may be arranged in any order ; 

that is^ 

ab = ha. (A') 

Law of Chrouping, Factors may be grouped in any 

manner ; that is, 

abc^aihc). (B') 

Distributive Law, Stated in symbols this law is 

(a +6 -fc +•••)« = aaj-f6a5;|-ca; +•••. (C) 

LawofQu^Uy. j^wo like signs give +; ) ^^ 

(Two unlike signs give — . ) 

Law of EiqHments. a* a* = a*"*^ . (E) 

65. For the multiplication of monomials, by the laws 
given above we have the following rule : 

Multiply together their numerical coefficients, observing 
the law of quality; after this write the product of their 
literal factors, observing the law of exponents. 

Example. Multiply together — 5 ay^, — 2 a^^ and — 9 axhf, 

(- 6oy2)(_ 2a2jg8)(- 9aa:23/) = (_ 6)(- 2)(- 9) aa^aaAe2y2y 

= -90o*xV. 
46 
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66. For the multiplication of a polynomial by a mono- 
mial, by the distributive law we have the following rule : 

Multiply each term of the polynomial by the monomialj 
and add the partial products. 

Example 1. Multiply 2z^ -^y^hy -Syz, 

(22;2-4y«)(-3y«)=(22;a)(-3y«) + (-4y«)(-8y«) 

Or, writing the multiplier under the multlpli- 2 ar* — 4 y» 
cand, the work may be arranged as at the right "~ ^V^ 



of the page. - 6 y«« + 12 y*« 

Exercise 18. 

Write out the product of 

1. — 2abx and — 7a6*. 4. -» \db^cd^ and— 3aWc. 

2. 6 aj*y and —10 aojy. 5. ^iB*yVand — ^icVi?. 

3. — 3a*6andl2a&» 6. -|a*6 and 7a6V. 

7. — 2a6, *-4a, and — Sfe*. 

8. — ^a'aj, \aa^, and — 3a*a5. 

9. —^a^Vcy —labi?, and —\Vc. 

10. —^ax, — ^fljy, and — ^oy. 

11. -faj*y, -|a^, and --^y. 

12. — 0.1 xyz and 0.01 a^«*. 

Multiply 

13. 4a* -6a + 36 by 2a\ 

14. 2a* + 3a6 + 26* by -3aW. 

15. bc + ca — db by a6c. 

16. 2aj3-3aj* + 6a;-4 by -6iB*. 

17. -4aJ* + 3aj»-3jB* + 4 by -6a*. 

18. ^gh — 12gra — 3gr6 by 3 gh. 
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19. — dfhc -f l^ca — <?(ib by — ab. 

20. — ^ocy^z -f ZxyT? — 8a*y« — 1 xyz by — 2a^. 

21. a^l]^<^ — ofec — ax —by —cz by — 6 o&ca^. 

22. ^aV - f cwj* 4- iaa? by -Ja»a?. 

23. —ixf + iaxy-^af'hia^xhj-iaxy. 

24. i2j.aj«2/»~4a^ + icwjy-iar^3/«by JgL«V. 

By removing the signs of grouping, simplify each of 
the following expressions : 

26. {a + b)c-{a — b)c, 27. ^(6-2c)+ f (c- 26). 

26. 2(a — 6) + 4(a + 6). 28. 7a(6— c) — 26(a— c). 

29. d'b^c' -cP) + (^d^(a? -V) ^ 6V(d* - a*). 

30. 2{3a6-4a(c-26)}. 

31. 7ac-2{2c(a-36)-3(6c-26)a}. 

67. Polynomials by Polynomials. Let X denote the 
multiplicand, and a + 6 H- c H- ••• the multiplier ; then, by 
laws (C) and (A') we have 

X{a + 6 + c + ...)= Xa-\-Xb-\-Xc+ .-. 

Hence to multiply one polynomial by another, 

Multiply the multiplicand by each term of the multiplier 
and add the several products. 

Example 1. Multiply 2«— 3yby4a5— 7y. 

Write the multiplier under the multiplicand, and draw a line 

under them as below. 

2x - Zy 

4x — 7y 



8aj2-12icy 

-14x y + 21ya 

8x2 -26*2/ + 21 ys 
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Multiplying the multiplicand 2 « — 8 y by 4 sc, we obtain the prod- 
uct 8 a^ — 12 xy^ which we write under the line. Multiply ing 2 x — 8 y 
by 7 y, we obtain the second product — 14 a^ + 21 y*, which we 
write under the first product, the terms being so arranged that 
like terms will be in vertical columns. Adding these partial prod- 
ucts, we obtain the required product. 

ExAMPLB 2. Multiply a;^- 2« 4- a^ + lby2-aj4-a^. 
Arranging both multiplicand and multiplier according to the 
descending powers of as, we have 

a" + «a-2a; +1 
aja-aj H-2 



a6 + a^-2a:8H- x^ 
-x*- a^ + 2a;2- x 

2a;' + 2a;2-4« + 2 

a^ _ a^ + 6aJ2-6x+2 

Although not necessary, it will be found convenient to arrange 
bbth the multiplicand and the multiplier either according to the 
descending, or according to the ascending, powers of the same 
letter. The like terms of the partial products will thus be more 
readily arranged in vertical columns. 

Exercise 14. 
Multiply 

1. x + 2y hj x — 2y. 10. — a?-|-7 by a?— 7. 

2. 2x + Sy \)ySx — 2y. 11. —a — 16 by —a; +16. 

3. a — 36 by a + 36. 12. — aj + 21 by a — 21. 

4. x-\-l by a — 6. 13. 2a + ^6 by 3a + ^6. 

5. 3a; — 7 by 2aj — 1. 14. \a — \h by Ja — J6. 

6. 2a; — 4 by 2a; + 6. 15. ax-~hy by ax-^-hy, 

7. 2y^5h by 3y — 46. 16. a;2 + a; + l by a; — 1. 

8. 2m* + 5n2 by 2m2-w2. 17. a2 + a6 + 6^ by a- 6. 

9. Sm^-l by Sm^ + l. 18. a2-a6 + 62 by a + 6. 
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19. aj* — ajy + y* by a? + y^. 

20. a^ — ab + V by a^ + ab + b\ 

21. a' — 2aaj+4aj^ by a* + 2aaj + 4a^. 

22. 10a* + 12a6 4-96* by 4a-36. 

23. a^x — aQi? + 7? — a^ by aj + a. 

24. aj* + aj — 2 by aj*4-aj — 6. 

25. 2a^-3a* + 2aj by 2aj» + 3a?+2. 

26. a'4-2a*6 + 2a6* by a*-2a6 + 2ft». 

27. aJ* — 3a;y — y* by — aj" + ajy + y*. 

28. aj^ — 2ajy + y' by aj^ + 2ajy + y". 

29. 27ajs-36aaj» + 48a*a?-64a» by 3a? + 4a. 

30. a6 + cdH-acH-6d by a6 + cd--ac — 6d. 

31. a" — Qi?y^ + a:"y* — aj^/ + / by aj" + ^. 

32. - 2a^y 4- 2^ + 3ay+aJ*-2aJ3/» by aj* + 2a?y + y*. 

33. a* + 6*4-c* — 6c — ca — a6 by a + 6 + c. 

34. aj«+2_|_2a;»+i — 3a?~ — 1 by x + 1. 

35. — aaj*H-3aa?y* — Oaj^ by — oap — 3a^. 

36. —x^y + y^-^^f^-^ — xfhyx + y. 

37. ^a' + ^a + i by ^a-f 

38. ^aj«-2a; + f by ^a^ + i. 

39. Id^+xy + ^f by isr-^y. 

40. ^^-lx-\\>j ^a» + lx-\. 

41. fsB*— aa! — |a' by fa!" — ^ax + ^a*. 

42. laa! + |a;> + |a' by |a» + fa!»-|ax. 
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68i Remoyal of Signs of Grouping. 

Example. By remoying the signs of grouping, simplify 
42 _ 5 [- 12« - 8{- 15a; 4- 3 (8 - 7 -3a;)}]. 

The expression = 42 - 5 [- 12a; - 3{ - 15x + 8 (3a; + 1)}] 

= 42-5[-12a;-3{- 6x + 3}] 
= 42 -5 [6a; -9] 
= 87 -30 a;. 

Exercise 16. 
By removing the signs of grouping, simplify 

1. 35-{5a-[6a + 2(10-6)]}. 

2. a — (6 — c) — [a— & — c — 2{6 + c}]. 

3. 8(6 + c)-[--{a-6-3(c-6 + a)}]. 

4. 2(36 - 6a) -7[a-6{2- (5a -&)}]. 

6. 6{a-2[6-3(c + d)]}-4{a-3[6-4(c + d)]{. 

6. b{a - 2[a -2(a+ aj)] } - 4{a - 2[a - 2(a + «)] |. 

7. _i0{a-6[a-(6-c)]} + 60{6-(c + a)}. 

8. -3{-2[-4(-a)]} + 6{-2[-2(-a)]}. 

9. -2{-l[-(a;-y)]} + 5-2[-(a;-y)]}. 

Multiply together the following expressions, and ar- 
range each product according to the powers of x\ 

10. aa5*+6aj4-l and ca; + 2. 

11. aa? — 2hx + Zc and « — 1. 

12. a? + aa:^ — bx — c and »• — aa;* — 6a; -f c. 

13. aa;^ — a;* + 3 aj — 6 and aa;'-fa;^ + 3a; + 6- 

14. a^ — aa^ — 6ar^ + ca; + d and aJ* -f aa;' — 6a;^ — ca; +d. 



CHAPTER VI- 

DIVISION. 

G9. Any indicated quotient is called a Fraction. A 
quotient is often indicated by placing the dividend over 
the divisor with a line between them. 

Thus a-i-bf and -, or a/b, are but different ways of indicating 

b 

that a is to be divided by b. 

Each of these expressions is a fraction, a being the dividend, and 
b the divisor. The dividend and divisor of a fraction ore often 
called its numerator and denominator respectively. 

When the dividend or divisor consists of more than 
one term, the dividing line in a fraction serves as a sign 
both of division and of grouping. 

Thus in the fraction ^ ~ the dividing line takes the place of 

c + d 

both the sign of division and the two parentheses in the form 
(a-6)^(c + d). 

70. The Reciprocal of any number is 1 divided by that 
number. 

Thus the reciprocal of d is 1-s-d. 

71. Any number and its reciprocal have the same quality. 

For (1 -$- c?) X d = 4- 1 ; and if the product of any two 
factors is positive, both factors are positive, or both are 
negative. 

72. If the product of two numbers is -f 1, eitJier number 
equals the reciprocal of the other. 

For if od = 1, then a = 1 -s- d, or d = 1 -$- a. 

62 . 
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73. Dividing by a number is equivalent to multiplying 
by its reciprocal; that is, 

2)-*-d = 2)x(l^d) orr^sDxl. (1) 

d d 

For either member of (1) multiplied by d, equals D, 
Hence, by § 48, (1) is an identity. 

Thus 9-^3=9 x(l -5-3) anda-?-6 = a x(l -i-6). 
Since a-i-b = a x(l -i- b)= 1 -f- 6 x a, the algebraic definition of 
a fraction includes all arithmetical fractions. 

74. Laws of Division. By § 73, a divisor can be ex- 
pressed as a factor of like quality ; hence the laws of 
ordevy grouping, and quality in multiplication hold true 
for division also. Hence, 

Like signs in dividend and divisor give + in the quotient, 
and unlike signs give — . 

Thus the quality of the quotient of —14 by —7 is -|- ; while 
that of —15 by 3, or that of 16 by — 4 is — . 

From the laws of order and grouping, it follows that a product 
is multiplied or divided by any number by multiplying or dividing 
any one of its factors by that number. 

Thus 15-^7x2lH-5 = 16-f-6x21-f-7 = 3x3 = 9. 

A similar advantage is frequently gained by changing the order 
and grouping of factors and divisors. 

Example. Divide —18 by —3. 

By the law of quality the quotient is -{-, and by arithmetic its 
arithmetical value is 6; hence, 

(_18)^(-3) = -h6. 

To verify the result, we have (-3)x (+6)= -18. 

75. Product of Ftactions. The product of two or more 
fractions ts equal to the product of their dividends divided 
by the product of their divisors, amd conversely ; that is, 
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a b c oM 



• — • 



X y z xyz 



(1) 



For — . _ . _ (oDyz) = -a: • -3/ • -« = dbc (2) 

X y z^ X y z ^ ^ 

Dividing the first and the last member of (2) by xyz, 
we obtain (1). 

76. Law of Exponents. The quotient of the mih power 
of any hdse divided by it9 nth power equals the (m — n)^ 
power of that base. 

That is, a'^-i-a'' =^ a*"*. 

For the quotient, a*~*, into the divisor, a*, equals 
a*"""'"*, or a*, the dividend. 

Thus cfi-i-a^^ dfi-* = a« ; f or a« x a* = cfi. 

77. Zero as Exponent. Any base with zero as an expo- 
nent 18 equal to + 1. 

For by the law of exponents in § 76, we have 

a'^'i-a'^zzr: a"~* =a°. 
But a* -f- a» = + 1.. 

Hence, by Ax. 5, a^ = + 1. 

This meaning of a? is consistent with the definition of a positive 
integral exponent in § 66 ; for by that definition a^ denotes that 
a is to be used as a factor no times, and hence the coefficient 
of a, or +1, left unmodified, is the value of the expression c^ \ 
that is, aO= + laO=+l. 

Thus 660 = 5, and 7yO = 7. 

Example 1. Divide 20 a*6* by - 5 ab\ 

20 a*6S _ 20 o^ 6* - .^g 

-6a68 -6 ' a * 6» ^ 

= -4a»62. §§74,76 
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Example 2. Divide -3a^6«c by 7 cfii^. 
ExAMPLB 3. Divide - 6a%^ by Ua^b^. 



-5a26*«» 



6 a^ 6* «» 



11 a^b^ 11 a2 6« «» 

78. To divide one monomial by another. By § 76 we 
have the following nileT: 

Divide the numericdL coefficient of the dividend by that 
of the divisor y observing the law of quality ; then divide the 
literal factors^ observing the law of escponents* 

Thus - 84 o^iB* 4- (12 a*x) = - 7 aa;^ 

and 77a2x8y4-i-(-7aa;ay) = -ll(KC^. 



Bxercise 
Divide 

1. +27 by +9. 12. 

2. —27 by —9. 13. 

3. — 32 by + 4. 14. 

4. +14 by —2. 16. 

5. —72a* by —9a. 16. 

6. 84a« by -la\ 17. 

7. -36aj« by la?, 18. 

8. 4a«&»c» by -al^i?. 19. 

9. - 12 a«6V by -3 a^ftc*. 20. 

10. ^^.^f^ by —IxfT?. 21. 

11. 28a*6» by -4a86, 22. 



16. 

-36aV by 6a6. 
— 1605*^* by — 4icy*. 
36 m%" by 9mW. 
96aV2* by 12aW2;*. 
-256iB«y«2^by-8ajV^« 
84a26V by 14a6V. 
166V«* by -2a?y. 

— 50y^a? by —50^. 
144 aV by -24aV. 

— 3aj"'+2 by 6ar+^ 

4a/"*'*"'*v"*"'"* by lof^if^. 
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79. Distributiye Law. The quotient of one expression 
divided by another eqvxds the sum of the results obtained by 
dividing the parts of the first expression by the second; that 

X XXX 

For a + ft + c + -^ ^ ^ ^, 1 5 73 

X ^ ^x 

0/ OP a? 
= «+^ + f + .... §73 

XXX 

80. To divide a polynomial by a monomial. 

By the distributive law we have the following rule : 

Divide each term of the polynomial by the monomial, 
and add the several quotients. 

Example 1. Divide 12 x^ - 6 ox^ - 2 a»x by 3 x. 

12a^-6aa;g-2agfl; _ 12a^ . -6qa;' . -2a»x • .^g 

Example 2. Divide 12 a^ + 9 a* - 6 o^ by - 3 a^. 

12a8H-9a*-6aS _ 12a8 9a* -6q5 
-3aa -3a2 -Sa^ -3a2 

= -4a-3a2 + 2a». 

Divide Exercise 17. 

1. 6ar^-7aaj + 4a? by a?. 6. — 24a^-32aj*by — So'. 

2. a^-7aj*4-4aj* by a?. 7. a^-a^b-a^b^ by a*. 

3. lOaf^Saf^ + Sod^ by i»». 8. a^ — a6 — oc by —a. 

4. 27a:* — 362?^ by 9a:*. 9. an/ — a:^ — oa: by — a. 
6. 15ar^-25a:* by -5a^. 10. 3a:8-9a;y by -3a?. 
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11. 4a*6*-8a86» + 6a6« by -2a6. 

12. — 3ic2 + f«y — 6aj2; by — fa?. 

13. - 5aJ + |a?y + ^aj by -fa?. 

14. ^a^f--3a^j/^-5a^f by -fa^y"- 

15. ^a^a? — ^a6a? — f oca? by faa?. 

16. - 2 aV+ ^aV by Ja*a?. 

81. To divide one polynomial by another. 

Let it be required to divide 

2 a;2y2 — xSy ^ x^ ^ xy^ + y* by a;^ — scy + y*. 

First arrange both the dividend and divisor according to the 
descending powers of a;, for convenience placing the divisor to 
the right of the dividend as below : 

05* — a^y -f 2 052^2 _ xy^ + y^ 
a^ - g^y -f a; V 



x2 — xy Hr y2 Divisor. 



a;2 + y^ Quotient. 



a;2y2 - xy^ + y* 
x2y2 ^ xy8 + y* 

Now a^, the term of the highest degree in x in the dividend, 
must be the product of the terms of highest degree in the divisor 
and the quotient ; hence, the first term of the quotient must be 
X* -7- a;2, or a;2. Multiply the divisor by a;2 and subtract the result 
from the dividend. The remainder, a;2y2 — xy* H- y*, must be the 
product of the divisor by the other terms of the quotient ; hence, 
x2y2^ the first term of the remainder, must be the product of the 
first term of the divisor and the second term of the quotient. 
Therefore the second term of the quotient is x^^ -h x\ or y2. 
Multiplying the divisor by y2 and subtracting the result from 
aj2y2 — xy® + y*, we have no remainder. Hence x2 + y2 is the 
required quotient. 

By the process the dividend has been separated into the two 
parts X* — x^y + x2y2 and x=^2 _ xy^ 4- y* ; that is, 

a^-aj^+2 x2y2-xy8+y*=(aj*-x8y+x2y2) + (x2y2-xy8+y*). 
x*-x8y+2x2y2-xy8-fy* _ a^-a^y+a;2y2 ^ x^^-xy^+y*' 
x2— xy+y2 x2-xy+y2 x^— xyH-y2 

=x2+y2. 
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If we had arranged both the dividend and divisor according to 
the ascending powers of x^ the quotient would have been obtained 
in the form y^ + aJ^. 

Hence, to divide one polynomial by another, we have 
the following rule : 

Arrange both the dividend and divisor a>ccording to the 
ascending or descending powers of some common letter. 

Divide the first term of the dividend by the first term of 
the divisor: the result will be the first term of the quotient. 

Mvltiply the divisor by the first term of the quotient; and 
subtract the product from the dividend. Treat the remain- 
der, if any, oa a new dividend, and so on. 

ExAMFLB 1. Divide Sa^ - 4a2 + 2a - 1 by 1 - a. 

-a + 1 



3a»-4a2 + 2a- 1 
8a8-3a2 



-3a2 + a-l 



- a2 H- 2 a 

- a^+ a 



a-l 
a-1 



Here, ^g' -'*<»' + 2a - 1 ^ 3q8 - Sg^ ^ -ga^^ ^ a-l 



-a+1 



-a + 1 ' -a+1 ■ -a+1 
= -3a2 + a-l. 



Example 2. Divide flc*+ xV + y* hj x^ - xy + y^. 



aj* + a;2y2 + y* 


x^-xy-h y^ 


ar* - a:8y + »V 


x^ + xy-\-j/^ 






X2y2 -xy^^yi 
x2t/2 ^xy^^yi 
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£zAHPLB 3. Divide 16a* -1 by 2a - 1. 

16a* -1 |2a -1 



16a* -8a» |8a» 4- 4aa + 2a+ 1 



8a» 


-1 


8a» 


-4a2 




4aa -1 




4aa-.2a 




2a-l 




2a-l 



Exercise 18. 
Divide 

1. aj* + 3a? + 2 by a?4-l. 4. Soi?+10x + S by x + 3. 

2. a* — lla + 30 by a-6. 5. 5a? + llX'{- 2 hj x-\- 2. 

3. a^-7a: + 12 by a:-3. 6. 5a? + 16x + S by a? + 3. 

7. 2a!2 + llaj + 5 by 2x + l. 

8. 2ir* + 17aj+21 by 2a? + 3. 

9. 4:a? + 2Sx + 15 by 4a: + 3. 

10. 6aj*-7a?-3 by 2a?-3. 

11. 12a*-7aaj-12aj» by 3a-4aj. 

12. 15a*+17aaj-4aj* by 3a4-4aj. 

13. 12a"-llac-36c« by 4a -9c. 

14. 60a;* — 4a^ — 46^ by lOa? — 9y. 
16. -4ajy-15y2 4-96aj» by 12a;-5y. 

16. 100a»-3a;-13a* by 3 + 25a;. 

17. 16-96a;4-216a!2-216a;«4-Sla;* by 2-3aj. 

18. a;»-a;»-9a;-12 by a;* + 3a; + 3. 

19. 22/^-3y*-6y-l by 2y*-6y-l. 

20. 6m*-m* — 14m4-3 by 3m2 + 4m-l. 

21. 6a*-13a* + 4a» + 3a* by 3a»-2a»-a. 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 

+ 73^. 

34. 
35. 
36. 



! 
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oi^ + a? + 7a?'-'6x + S by a? + 2x-\-S. 
a^ _ a' - 6a* + 15a - 9 by a* + 2a - 3. 
a4 + 6a8-i-13a* + 12a + 4 by a*4-3a + 2. 
2aJ*-iB«4-4aj*4-4a; — 3 by ir*-a;4-3. 
a^_5a?*4-9ar»-6aj*-a; + 2 by aj*-3a;4-2. 
a^_4aj*4.3aj8 4.3iB2-3a;-f 2 by ir*-a:-2. 
30aj^ + lla8_g2aJ_i2a;-i-48 by 2a;-44-3aj". 
69y-18-7l2/^ + 282^-35y* by 4y«-13y + 6. 
6A;*-16A:*4-4Ar»4-7A:*-7A: + 2 by 3Ar^-A: + l. 
2aj8-8aj4-aJ* + 12-7aj» by aj»4-2-3a?. 
aj»-2aJ*--7ic» + 19a^-10a; by a?» — 7a + 5. 
I4ic* + 45ajSy + 78«V* + 45ajy» +142^ by 2aj* + 5ajy 

aj» + aj*y — aj^2/*H-aj^ — 2a^4-2/3 by a?-\-xy-'y^. 
aF-^2y^^-7a^l/*'-7xy^ + Uiffy by aj-23^. 
a«4-6* + c« — 3a6c by a + ^ + c. 



a8-3a6cH- 6« + c8 



-a25_ 
-a26- 



a + 6 + c 



a2 _ a6 - ac H- 62 _ 2>c + c2 



a2c-3a6c+68 + c8 
a62 — abc 



aH + a62 _ 2 a6c + ft* H- c» 
(£^c — abc — ac2 

ab^ - abc + ac^ + b^-\-c^ 

ab^ + 6^ H- b^c 

-a6c + ac2-62c + c8 
-g&c - &2c _ 5c2 

ac2 + 6c2 H- c8 
ac2 H- 6c2 + c8 



Here we arranged the dividend and divisor according to the 
powers of a, and gave b precedence to c throughout. 
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37. a? + ^ — s^ + Sxyz by x + y — z. 

38. Sa^ — ^ + s^ + Qxyz by y — z — 2x. 

39. 27a«-868 + c3 + 18a6c by 3a-26 + c. 

40. a« + 3a26 + 3a&2 + y + c» by a + 64-c. 

41. a*H-6* + c*-26V-2aV-2a%* by a + 6 + c. 






i£±iJL 



Ja;2_ja;y + jya 



jgy^ + Ay" 

43. |a« — |a*a? + ^aaj"-27a^ by |a-3«. 

44. 3^a«-3V«' + Aa-Ar ^y i«-i- 
46. faV + rl^a' by ia^ + ^ao. 

46. ^a^-fa«-5a* + ia + ij^ by |a*-|~a. 

47. 36ar^ + iy» + i-4icy-6» + iy by 6aj-iy-f 

48. 3ft.a«-|f|aaJ* by |a-faj. 

82. In each example given above the divisor has been 
exactly contained in the dividend. When the division 
is not exact, the work should be carried on until the 
remainder is of lower degree than the divisor. The 
terms, of the quotient thus obtained are sometimes called 
the quotient. The true quotient, however, is the sum of 
these terms plus the quotient of the remainder by the 
divisor. 

H or example, — ■ ' — = x -{• 2 a • v.^^ 

X -\- a x-\- a 

The true quotient is the entire second member of (1) , of which 
the last term is a fraction. Sometimes, however, it is convenient 
to call x + 2a the quotient and — o^ the remainder. 
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83. Multiplying or dividing both the dividend and the 
divisor by the same number does not change the value of 
the fraction or quotient. 

For, since m -s- m = 1, by § 75 we have 

a a m am am a 

x"^ X m "" xm^ xm "" x' 

Example. Simplify the fraction ^'^ » 

The factor 6 axy^ is common to both dividend and divisor ; hence 

15 ggy _ ( 15 aofiy^) -^ (5 ax^) 
26 a-^y« (25 a^y^) -*- (6 oxj^) 

3«2 



5 ay* 



84. The reciprocal of a fraction is equal to the fraction 
inverted; that is^ the reciprocal ofa-i-b eqvxils 6 -^ a. 

For «x^ = 2* = l; 

b a ab 

hence, by § 72, a-j-6 and 6-s-a are reciprocals of each 
other. 

Thus the reciprocal of } is f . 

85. Dividing by a Fraction. By § 73, dividing by a 
fraction is equivalent to multiplying by its reciprocal; 
hence 

To divide by a fraction, 

Midtiply by the fraction inverted. 

Example. Divide ^ by ^^ 

56 ' Ty 

3a^2«__3a7y__ 21 gy 
56 * 7y 6 6 2»~10 6ic 
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86. To multiply a fraction by any number, 

Multiply the dividend, or divide the divisor, by that 
number, 

Por 5 . ??^ = ^ = _«L_. §83 

bib 6-^m 

87. To divide a fraction by any number, 

Divide the dividend, or multiply the divisor, by that 
number. 

For ?^wi = -x- §73 

b m 



a a-i-m 



bm 



§83 



From the preceding principles it follows that in 
Algebra fractions are simplified, added, subtracted, mul- 
tiplied, and divided in the same way as in arithmetic. 

88. From the law of quality it follows that 

Changing the quality of both the dividend and divisor 
does not change the value of the fraction or quotient 

Changing the quality of either dividend or divisor 
changes the quality of the fraction or quotient 

89. The sign before a fraction denotes the quality of 
its numerical coeflBcient; hence 

The sign before a fraction may be changed if the quality 
of its dividend or divisor be changed. 

For changing the quality of both the fraction and its 
coefficient will not change the quality of the expression. 

Thus «=+i^ = ^lz_«, or -^. 

b b b b 

Again, _g6c^(-a)(-6)(-c)^ ^^ -g^- 

xyz xyz —xyz 
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Example. Simplify - ~ ^ ?^' . 

16 a8fea " 16 a«6^ ~ 3 a»' 



Bzeroise 19. 
Simplify each of the following expressions : 

125' ' -oft** ' -4aW 

125 -4a« -8aW 

-625' * 16 aft' ' Ifti^ftV* 

-48 -5a^y 25ajV 

10. li«^^. 16. 3a^^-^^. 

-21 aV 56* 106aj* 

11. I^x^. 16. ^x?-*-^. 

12 ^ttvi^x^. 17 *^v?^-.-*?. 

13. 2«^6c^^. 18. |^^2c 3a 



56 aj y 46 7aaj 76aj* 

,^ 2a* 3a6aj ,^ 5y» ^ 21c» 35cV 

• 14. i — -• 19. — ^ X -: 5- ^ ,^ ' 

6c (ry 7a* 4aaj 7a'aj 

«^ 26 X 9a^ 

20. -i^^-x— J- 

3a y 46* 

21. Reduce the fractions -?, -— , and -^ to equiva- 

a 30/ 2aaj 

lent fractions having a common denominator. 

The simplest expression that will contain each denominator is 
evidently 6 a^sc^. Multiplying both the numerator and denomina- 
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tor of each fractioii by the factor which is required to make its' 
denominator 6 a%B>, we have the equivalent fractions 

123e« 2 0^5 Sacx 
6a^^' 6o2x2' 6a«xa 

The process is precisely the same as in arithmetic. 
Eeduce to common denominators the fractions : 

22. ?5,f. 24. ^,^. 26. « A. 

a'2o 66' 10c 6c' ca 

«« w w ^pj a c aj ^^ Sa 5b 

2x Zx b' ct y 76' 21c 

90. Fractional and Integral Terms. If a term contains 
a letter as a divisor, the term is said to be Fractional; 
otherwise it is said to be Integral. 

Thus x^, ab, J by^, and — | az'^ are mfe^raZ terms ; while o + 6, 
(o — 6) -5- c, and x -5- (o — y) are fractional terms. An integral term 
may have either an integral or fractional value ; so also may a frac- 
tional term. Thus, for a = 8 and 6 = 2, a6 = 16 and a -^ & = 4 ; 
for a = 6 and & = 3, a6 = 16 and a-^& = f; fora = j^ and & = i, 
ab = y^j and a -f- 6 = 3. 

This classification of terms has no reference to their numerical 
value, but simply to the presence or absence of a literal divisor, 

91. An Integral Expression is one of which the terms 
are all integral ; as, a^ + 3 aaj + 5 c^y and \a>x — ^cy. 

A Fractional Expression is one of which the terms are 

all fractional ; as, ? + ^ + ^and ^-^. 

b y m 2x 5<r 

An expression may be integral with respect to some 

of its letters, and fractional with respect to others. 

Thus ^^ — — + J 05 is integral with respect to x, but f rac- 
c b 

tionsd with respect to 6 or c. 

92. A Mixed Expression is one that contains both 
integral and fractional terms ; as, ^ oj^ — c -5- (a — 6). 
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93. A Rational Expression is one which inyolves only 
additions, subtractions, multiplications, divisions, or 
powers of its number symbols. 

All the expressions heretofore considered are rational expres- 
sions. 

94. Degree. An integral rational term that contains 
n literal factors is said to be of w Dimensions^ or of the 
Tith Degree. But we often speak of the degree of a term 
with regard to some one of its letters. 

Thus 5 ab^, which is of the sixth degree, is of the first degree 
in a, of the second degree in b, and of the third degree in x; 
also, ^abxh/^^ which is of the seventh degree, is of the second 
degree in sc, of the third degree in y, and of the fifth degree in 
X and y. Again, the term aoi^ -r- c, which is integral with respect 
to X, is of the third degree in x, 

95. The Degree of an Expression is the degree of that 
term which is of the highest degree. 

Thus ax^ + bx ■\- bx ■\- c is of the second degree in x ; also, aa?y 
+ bxy is of the second degree in x but of the third degree in 
X and y, 

A Linear expression is one of the first degree. 

A Quadratic expression is one of the second degree. 

A Cubic expression is one of the third degree. 

Thus ax + & is a linear expression in se, and ax-\- by -{- ca a 
linear expression in x and y. ax^ + 6x + c is a quadratic expres- 
sion in x, and cxy + dx -{- ey -{- f ia & quadratic expression in x and y, 
aofi -\- bx^ -\- c ia a cubic expression in x, and ax^ + bxj/^ is a 
cubic expression in x and y. 

96. An expression is said to be Homogeneous when all 
its terms are of the same degree. 

Thus 4 x8 + 5 xy2 — 7 y3 is a homogeneous expression, each term 
being of the third degree. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LINEAR EQUATIONS.— ONE UNKNOWN NUMBER. 

97. Degree of an Equation. When an equation of one 
unknown number, as x, contains only rational integral 
expressions in x, its Degree is that of the term of the 
highest degree in x. 

Thus the equations 3 x = 9 and ox + & = are of the first 
degree ; 6x2 —7 = and ox^ -f 6x = c are of the second degree ; 
7 x> — 4 X = 7- and aofi + &^ + ex = (2 are of the third degree ; and 
so on. 

A Linear equation is one of the first degree. 

A Quadratic equation is one of the second degree. 

A Ciibic equation is one of the third degree. 

EQUIVALENT EQUATIONS. 

98. Two equations are said to be Equiyalent when 
they have the same solutions (§ 31); that is, when the 
solutions of either include all the solutions of the other. 

Thus 4x — 8 = 2 — X and 6 x — 10 are equivalent equations ; 
for the only solution of either is 2. 

In solving equations, frequent use is made of the fol- 
lowing principles of equivalent equations : 

99. If for any eospression in an equation an identical 
expression be substituted, the resulting equation will be 
equivalent to the first 

67 
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That is, if A and B denote any two expressions involv- 
ing X that are not identical, and A = 0, then 

A = B and (7=5 

will be equivalent equations. 

For, since A and C are identical expressions, any value 
of X that will make either one equal to B will make 
the other equal to B. 

Thus if in the equation 

3 (a; - 1) - {3 X - (2 - X)} = 6, (1) 

we remove the signs of grouping and combine like terms, we 
obtain the equivalent equation 

-l-x = 6. (2) 

Equations (1) and (2) are equivalent ; for their first members, 
being identical expressions, will equal 5 for the same value of x. 

100. If the same expression he added to both members of 
an equation, the resulting equation will be equivalent to the 
first 

That is, if M denote any expression, then 

A^B (1) 

and A + M=B + M (2) 

will be equivalent equations. 

For any value of x that satisfies equation (1) must, by 
Axiom 1 of § 28, satisfy (2) ; and conversely, any value 
of X that satisfies (2) must, by Axiom 2, satisfy (1). 
Hence equations (1) and (2) are equivalent. 

Thus if to each member of the equation 

ax — h = cx — d (1) 

we add —ex and +&, we will obtain the equivalent equation 

ax — ex = 6 — d. 

Adding —ex to both members of equation (1) took the term 
ex from the second member and put it in the first member with its 
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quality changed. Likewise, adding b to both members of (1) took 
the term — b from the first member and put it in the second mem- 
ber with its quality changed ; hence 

If any term with its quality changed be transposed from 
one member of an equation to the other, the resulting equa- 
tion will be equivalent to the first 

Thus 3a;2-2o = 4a;-2iB8 

and 2x» + 3x2_4a;-2a = 

are equivalent equations. 

101. An expression is said to be unknown or known 
according as it contains or does not contain the unknown 
letter or letters. 

102. If both members of an equation be multiplied by 
the same known expression, the resulting equation will be 
equivalent to the first ' 

That is, if C denote any known expression, then 

A=:B and CA^CB 

will be equivalent equations. 

For evidently any value of x that will render the 
expressions A and B equal will satisfy each equation, 
and no other value of x will satisfy either equation. 
Hence the two equations are equivalent. 

Thus 6a;-l=4x + 7 

and 6(6x-l)=6(4x + 17) 

are equivalent equations. The only solution of either is 9. 

K we multiply both members of an integral equation by an 
unknown expression, we introduce new solutions. Thus the equa- 
tions 

^x-1 = 4j!C+17 (1) 

and (a;-4)(6x-l) = (x-4)(4x + 17) (2) 

are not equivalent ; for the only solution of (1) is 9, while (2) has 
the two solutions, 9 and 4. The solution 4 was introduced by 
mutliplying (1) by the unknown expression x — 4. 
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Example. Solve (5 x - 12 ) ^ 6 = (x - 3) -i- 3. (1) 

Multiply by 6, 6x-12 = 2x-6. (2) 

Transpose, 6x - 2 x = 12 - 6. (3) 

Combine, 3 x = 6. (4) 

Diyideby3, x = 2. (6) 

Equation (2) is equivalent to (1) by § 102 ; (3) to (2) by § 100 ; 
(4) to (3) by §99 ; (5) to (4) by § 102. Hence the solution of 
each of these equations is 2. 

The student should keep in mind that 

(i.) Dividing by any expression is equivalent to mvMi- 
plying by its reciprocal. ' 

(ii.) Multiplying both members by —1 will change 
the sign before each term of an equation. 

(iii.) Multiplying both members by the denominator 
of any fractional term will clear the equation of that 
fraction. 

Example 1. Solve (2 — 5 x) -^ o = (ex + 7) -f- 6. (1) 

Multiplying both members of (1) by ab, we have 

(2-6x)6= (cx+7)a. (2) 

Eemove ( ), 2 6 — 6 6x = acx + 7 a. (3) 

Transpose, — 5 6x — acx = 7 a — 2 6. (4) 

Add like terms, —(66 + ac)x = 7 a —2b, (5) 

Divide by - (6 6 + ac), x = ?ArLl«f. (6) 

6 6 + ac 

Equation (2) is equivalent to (1) by § 102 ; (3) to (2) by § 99 ; 
(4) to (3) by § 100 ; (5) to (4) by § 99 ; and (6) to (5) by § 102. 
Hence the value of x in (6) is the solution of equation (1). 



Example 2. Solve ^"^^ ^""^ = 1. 

4 3 


(1) 


Multiply by 12, 3 (x + 1) - 4(x - 1) = 12. 


(2) 


Remove ( ), 3x + 3 - 4x + 4 = 12. 


(3) 


Transpose terms, 3x — 4x — 12 — 4— 3. 


(4) 


Add like terms, — x = 5. 


(5) 


Multiply by -1, x = -6. 


(6) 
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Equation (2) is equivalent to (1) by § 102 ; (3) to (2) by § 90 ; 
(4) to (3) by §100 ; (6) to (4) by §99; and (6) to (6) by § 102. 
Hence —5 is the only solution of equation (1). 

Example 3. Solve (x - l)(x - 2)+ 6 = (a +1)^ . (1) 

Bemoving the signs of grouping, we have 

x» - 3x + 2 + 5 = x« + 2aj + 1. (2) 

Transpose terms, a^- sC*- 3a;- 2x= 1 -2 -6. (3> 

Add like terms, — 6x = —6. (4) 

Divide by -6, x = }. (6) 

Equation (2) is equivalent to (1) by § 99 ; (3) to (2) by § 100 ; 
(4) to (3) by § 99 ; (6) to (4) by § 102. Hence f is the solution 
of equation (1). • 

103. From the examples given above, it will be seen 
that the different steps in the process of solving a linear 
equation are the following : 

First clear the equation of fractions and perform aU 
indicated operations. 

Then transpose the known terms to one member and the 
unknown terms to the other. 

Next combine like terms, and divide both members by the 
coefficient of the unknown letter. 

NoTB. In order to form the habit of clear and accurate thinking, 
the way in which each equation is derived from the preceding 
should always be indicated, and the reason for the equivalency of 
each two consecutive equations should be given. 

Bzercise 20. 
Solve each of the following equations: 

1. 5aj — 12 = 6aj — 8. Am. —4. 

2. 7aj-f-19 = 5aj-f 7. Ans. — 6-. 

3. aj-(4-2a;) = 7(x-l). 
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4. 5(4 -3a;) = 7(3 -4a?). Ans. ^. 

6. 2(a?-3) = 5(aj + l) + 2a?-l. 

6. 4 (l-a;)-f 3(2 + aj) = 13. 

7. 2 (aj-2) + 3(a;-3)-f 4(a;-4)-20 = 0. ulw«. 5f. 

8. 2 (a;-l)-3(a?-2) + 4(ic-3) + 2 = 0. 

9. 5a? + 6(aj + l)-7(a; + 2)-8(a; + 3) = 0. 

12. ^(2 - aj) - |(5aj + 21) = a? + 3. Ans. — 2i|. 

13. ^(a;+l) + i(aj + 2) + i(a; + 4) + 8 = 0. 

14. ^(a:-5)-K^-4) = Ka5-3)-(a;-2). 
16. 2a?-[3-{4aj + (a;-l)} -5]=8. 

16. (aj-l)(a;-2) = (a; + 3)(aj-4). 

17. 3a*=(aj + l)2 + (a; + 2)2-f (a? + 3)2. 

18. (aj-2) {X--5) + (aJ-3) (a;-4) = 2(aj-4) (aj-5) 

19. 5(a; + l)* + 7(aj + 3)2 = 12(aj + 2)*. 

20. (aj-l)(aj-4) = 2a; + (aj-2)(aj-3). 

21. ^(a;+i)-K2ic-i) + li=0. 

22. ^^^?1±1= 5x^15. 

8 2 

Multiply by 8, 3x + 6 - 84 - 4x = 40x - 120. 

23. 0.5a + 3.75 = 5.25 oj — l. 

Multiply by 100, 60 x + 375 = 525 a; - 100. 

24. 0.25 a; + 4-0.375 a: = 0.2 a: -9. 

26. 0.15a; + 1.2 - 0.875a; + 0.375 = 0.0625aj. 

26. ^(a;+a + &) + ^(a; + a — 6) = 6. 

27. i (a + a;)+^^(2a + a;) + ^(3a + a;) = 3a. 
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28. »a -5- 6 + a;6 H- a = a^ 4- &^. 

29. (a + 6aj)(6 4-aa;) = a6(aj2-l). Ana, - ^^ 



a^ + b^ 

30. (a* + aj)(62 4.a.) = (a5-f aj)«. 

31. {x + a + by + (x + a-^by=^2x^. Ans. -^^^^^ 

32. (a? — a)(a?-6) + (a4-&)* = (x4-a)(«4-2»). 

104. ^ny linear equation has one, and only one, solution. 

By the preceding principles, any linear equation in x 
can be reduced to an equivalent equation of the form 

ax=^c, (1) 

Divide by a, a? = c -s- a. (2) 

Since equations (1) and (2) are equivalent, c-«-a is 
the one and only solution of equation (1). 

If c = 0, the solution becomes zero. 

If c is not zero, then the smaller a is, the larger is the 
solution, c-^a. 

105. Problems leading to Linear Equations. The stu- 
dent should again carefully read the suggestions in § 33, 
and then study the methods used in solving the follow- 
ing examples : 

Example 1. A has $80, and B has $16. How much must A 
give to B in order that he may have just 4 times as much as B ? 

Let X =■ the number of dollars that A must give to B ; 

then 80_— x = the number of dollars that A will have left 

and lb + x = the number of dollars that B will have. 

But A will then have 4 times as much as B ; hence 

80-a; = 4(16 + x). (1) 

From (1) X = 4. 

Hence A must give $4 to B. 
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Example 2. A man has 16 coins, some of which are half-dol- 
lars, and the rest dimes, and the coins altogether are worth $6. 
How many has he of each kind ? 

Let X = the number of hsJf-dollaiB ; 

then 16 — » = the number of dimes. 

The X half-dollars are worth } x dollars, 

and the 16 — x dimes are worth ^^(16 — x) dollars. 

Now the coins altogether are worth $ 6 ; hence 

ix-f-T^(16-x)=6. (1) 

From (1) X = 11, the number of half-dollars. 

.•. 16 — X = 6, the number of dimes. 

Example 3. A father is 7 times as old as his son, and in 6 years 
he will be 4 times as old as his son. How old is each ? 

Let X years = the son's age ; 

then 7 x years = the father's age. 

Hence x + 5 years = the son's age after 6 years, 

and 7 X -f 5 years = the father's age after 6 years. 

.-. 7x + 6 = 4(x-f 6). (1) 

From (1) X = 5. . •. 7 X = 36. 

Hence the son is 6 years old, and the father 35. 

Example 4. Divide 60 into two parts, so that 3 times the 
greater may exceed 100 by as much as 8 times the less falls short 
of 200. 

Let X = the greater part ; then 60 — x = the less. 

Three times the greater part is 3 x, and 

3 X — 100 = the excess of 3 x over 100. 

Eight times the less part is 8(60 — x), and 

200 - 8(60 - x) = the defect of 8(60 - x) from 200. 

But this excess and defect are equal ; hence 

3x - 100 = 200 - 8 (60 - x). (1) 

From (1) X = 36, the greater number. 

.•. 60 — X = 24, the less number. 
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Example 5. A could do a piece of work in 14 honra which B 
could do in 6 hours. A b^gan the work, but after a time B took 
his place, and the whole work was finished in 10 hours from the 
beginning. How long did A work ? 

Let X = the number of hours that A worked ; 

then 10 — X = the number of hours that B worked. 

Since A could do the whole work in 14 hours, in 1 hour he 
would do ^7 of it ; hence 

^ X = the part of the work done by A in a; hours. 

Since B could do the whole work in 6 hours, in 1 hour he would 
do i of it ; hence 

i (10 — x) = the part of the work done by B in 10 — x hours. 

But A and B together did the whole work ; hence 

^a; + i(10-x)=l. (1) 

From (1) X = 7. . •. 10 - X = 3. 

Hence A worked 7 hours, and B worked 3. 

Example 6. Find the time between 6 and 6 o'clock at which 
the hands of a watch are together. 

Suppose that the hands are together at x minutes after 5 o'clock. 

At 5 o'clock the hour-hand is 26 minute-spaces ahead of the 
minute-hand ; hence, while the minute-hand moves through x 
minute-spaces, the hour-hand will move through x — 26 such spaces. 
But the minute-hand moves 12 times as fast as tlie hour-hand; 
that is, p any given time the minute-hand passes over 12 times 
as many minute-spaces as the hour-hand. Hence 

x = 12(x-26). (1) 

From (1) X = 27^. 

Hence the hands are together at 27^ minutes past 6 o'clock. 

Exercise 21. 

1. Mnd two numbers whose sum is 72, and whose 
difference is 8. Ans, 40 and 32. 

2. Divide 25 into two parts whose difference is 5. 
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3. Divide 12 into two parts whose difference is 16. 

Arts. 14 and — 2. 

4. The difference between two numbers is 8 ; if 2 be 
added to the greater, the result will be 3 times the 
smaller. Find the numbers. 

5. A man walks 12 miles, then travels a certain dis- 
tance by train, and then twice as far by coach as by 
train. If the whole journey is 78 miles, how far does 
he travel by train? 

6. Find two numbers whose difference is 12, and 
whose sum is equal to ^ their difference. 

7. Find a number such that the sum of its sixth and 
ninth parts may be equal to 15. 

8. Find the number of which the eighth, sixth, and 
fourth parts together make up — 13. Ans. — 24. 

9. Find a number such that ^ of it shall exceed ^ of 
it by 2. Ans, — 35. 

10. Two numbers differ by 28, and one is f of the 
other. Find them. 

11. A, B, and C have a certain sum of money between 
them. A has ^ of the whole, B has \ of the whole, and 
C has $ 50. How much have A and B ? 

12. A and B together have $75, and A has $5 more 
than B. How much has each ? 

13. A has $5 more than B, B has $20 more than C, 
and they have $360 between them. How much has 
each? 

14. A has $ 15 more than B, B has $ 5 less than C, 
and they have $65 between them. How much has 
each? 
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i5. A has $100, and B has $20. How much must 
A give B in order that B may have half as much as A ? • 

16. The sum of two numbers is 38, and one of them 
exceeds twice the other by 2. What are the numbers ? 

17. Find a number which when multiplied by 8 
exceeds 27 as much as 27 exceeds the original number. 

18. Find two numbers of which the sum is 31, and 
which are such that one of them is less by 2 than half 
the other. 

19. Divide 100 into two parts such that twice one 
part is equal to 3 times the other. 

20. Four times the difference between the fourth and 
fifth parts of a certain number exceeds by 4 the differ- 
ence between the third and seventh parts. Find the 
number. 

21. Fifty times the difference between the seventh 
and eighth parts of a certain number exceeds half the 
number by 44. Find the number, 

22. A father is 4 times as old as his son; in 24 
years he will be only twice as old. Find their ages. 

23. A is 25 years older thanB, and A's age is as much 
above 20 as B's is below 86. Find their ages. 

24. A's age is 6 times B's, and 15 years hence A will 
be 3 times as old as B. Find their ages. 

25. Find a number such that if 5, 75, and 36 are added 
to it, the product of the first ftnd third sums will be 
equal to the second sum multiplied by the number. 

26. The difference between the squares of two con- 
secutive whole numbers is 121. Find the numbers. 

27. Divide $380 between A, B, and C, so that B may 
have $30 more than A, and C may have $20 more 
than B. 
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28. The sum of the ages of A and B is 30 years, and 
5 years hence A will be 3 times as old as B. Find their 
present ages. 

29. The length of a room exceeds its breadth by 3 
feet ; if the length had been increased by 3 feet, and the 
breadth diminished by 2 feet, the area would not have 
been altered. Find the length and breadth of the room. 

30. The length of a room exceeds its breadth by 8 
feet; if each had been increased by 2 feet, the area 
would have been increased by 60 square feet. Find the 
dimensions of the room. 

31. The width of a room is f of its length. If the 
width had been 3 feet more, and the length 3 feet less, 
the room would have been square. Find the dimensions 
of the room. 

32. A, B, and C have $1285 between them; A's share 
is greater than | of B's by $ 26j and C's is ^ of B's. 
Find the share of each. 

33. If silk costs 6 times as much as linen, and I spend 
$ 66 in buying 40 yards of silk and 24 yards of linen, 
find the cost of each per yard. 

34. If $600 be divided among 10 men, 20 women, and 
40 children, so that each man receives $15 more than 
each child, and each woman receives as much as two 
children, find what each receives. 

35. Divide $152 among 5 men, 7 women, and 30 chil- 
dren, giving to each man $ 4 more than to each woman, 
and to each woman 3 times as much as to each child. 

36. A sum of money is divided between three persons, 
A, B, and C, so that A and B have $60 between them, 
A and C have $ 65, and B and C have $ 75. How much 
has each ? 
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37. A dealer bouglit four horses for $ 1150; the second 
cost him $ 60 more than the first, the third $ 30 more 
than the second, and the fourth $ 10 more than the third. 
How much did each cost ? 

38. Two coaches start at the same time from York 
and London, a distance of 200 miles, travelling one at 
9^ miles an hour, the other at 9^ miles an hour. Inliow 
many hours after starting did they meet, and how far 
from London? Ans. lOf hours; 98J miles from London. 

39. A man leaves \ of his property to his wife, \ to 
his son, and the remainder, which is $2500, to his 
daughter. How much did he leave to his wife and son 
each? 

Let X = the number of dollars which he left in all. 

40. A man divided his property between his three 
children so that the eldest received twice as much as the 
second, and the second twice as much as the youngest. 
The eldest received $3750 more than the youngest. 
How much did each receive ? 

41. A third of the length of a post is in the mud, a 
fourth is in the water, and 5 feet is above the water. 
Find the length of the post. 

42. A flock of sheep and goats together number 84. 
There are 3 goats to every 4 sheep. How many are 
there of each ? 

43. Find the time between 3 and 4 at which the 
hands of a clock are together. 

44. A can do a piece of work in 30 days which B can 
do in 20 days. A begins the work, but after a time B 
takes his place, and the whole work is finished in 25 
days from the beginning. How long did A work ? 
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45. A can do a piece of work in 20 days which B can 
do in 30 days. A begins work, but after a time B takes 
his place and finishes it. B worked 10 days longer than 
A. How long did A work ? 

46. One number exceeds another by 3, while its square 
exceeds the square of the second by 99. Find the 
numbers. 

47. Of two consecutive numbers, ^ of the greater 
exceeds ^ of the less by 3. Find the numbers. 

48. A garrison of 1000 men having provisions for 60 
days was reinforced after 10 days, and from that time 
the provisions lasted only 20 days. Find the number in 
the reinforcement. 

49. In a mixture of spirits and water half of the 
whole plus 25 gallons was spirits; and a third of the 
whole minus 5 gallons was water. How many gallons 
were there of each? 

50. At 3 o'clock, A starts upon a journey at the rate 
of 4 miles an hour, and after 15 minutes B starts from 
the same place, and follows A at the rate of 4|- miles an 
hour. When did B overtake A ? 

51. A fish was caught whose tail weighed 9 pounds; 
his head weighed as much as his tail and half his body, 
and his body weighed as much as his head and tail. 
What did the fish weigh ? 

52. Find a number such that if | of it be subtracted 
from 20, and ^ of the remainder from \ of the original 
number, 12 times the second remainder shall be half the 
original number. 

53. A cistern can be filled in half an hour by a pipe 
A, and emptied in 20 minutes by another pipe B ; after 
A has been opened 20 minutes, B is also opened for 
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12 minutes, when A is closed, and B remains open for 
5 minutes more, after which there are 13 gallons in the 
cistern. What was the capacity of the cistern ? 

54. A father was 24 years old when his eldest son 
was born ; and if both live till the father is twice as old 
as he now is, the son will then be 8 times as old as now. 
Find the father's present age. 

55. A person being asked how many ducks and geese 
he had in his yard, said: "If I had 8 more of each, I 
should have 8 ducks for 7 geese ; and if I had 8 less of 
each, I should have 7 ducks for 6 geese." How many 
had he of each ? 

56. If 19 lbs. of gold weigh 18 lbs. in water, and 10 
lbs. of silver weigh 9 lbs. in water, find the quantities 
of gold and silver in a mass of gold and silver weighing 
106 lbs. in air, and 99 lbs. in water. 

57. The sum of $ 1650 is laid out in two investments, 
by one of which 15 per cent is gained, and by the other 
8 per cent is lost; and the amount of the returns is 
91725. Find the amount of each investment. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

INVOLUTION. 

106. Involation is the operatioa of raising a number 
to any required power. 

If m and n are both positive integers, we have the fol- 
lowing Laws of Exponents for involution: 

107. The nth power of the mth power of any base equals 
the jRnth power of thai base; that is, 

(a*)" = a"^. 
For (a*)" = a"'-a"'.-. to n factors 

^_ ^m + «!+••• ton tanns §66 

Thus (a2)8 = a2 . ^2 . ^2 = oSxs - a«. 

108. 2%e nth power of the product of any number of 

factors eqv^jUs the product of the nth powers of those factors ; 

that iS; 

(a6)" = a"6". 

For {aby = (a5) (a6) • • • to n factors 

= {aa*'- to n factors) (66'" to n factors) 

= a"6*. 

In like manner the law can be proved for any number 
of factors. 

Thus (- 5xV)* = (- 5x2y»)(- 5a;V)(- 6ajy) 

= - 126 Qfi^. § 107 

82 
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109. The nth power of the quottent of any two nwmbers 
equals the quotient of their J^h powers; that iS; 



/ay _ ^ 
\xj of' 



Tn /ct\" a a a - . 

Jfor (- = .-...to n factors 

\XJ XXX 

= — . 
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= - (2^)' §109 

= __1^»!_. §§107,108 

Ua Quality of a Power. From § 50, it follows that 

Any odd power of a negcUive base wiU be negative; aU 
other powers will be positive. 

Exercise 22. 

Find the value of 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 

7. 
8. 



^y. 10. (-20^0^)^ ' 2a^- 

12. (-5a»a^«)«. 17. (-^J- 

^j^y. "■{-my ...(-"^J- 

19. (— afy*)**. 



-a'xy. 
-by')*' 



-a*xy. 



"• (-^'- ^'^ '-'^"•'*' 



I 
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111. The Square of any Binomial is equal to the sum of 
the squares of its terms plus twice their product. 

For let a and h denote any two terms ; then a + b will 
denote any binomial, and 

{a + hy={a + h){a + h) 

= {a + h)a + (a-itV)b §67 

= a2 + 2a6 + y, 

which proves the theorem. 

Thus (3x + 6y)2 =(3x)2 + (5y)2 + 2 (3a;)(6y) 

= 9a:?H-25yaH-80xy. 
. Also, (2a;-3y)2=:(2x)a + (-3y)3 + 2(2a;)(-3y) 

= 4xa + 9y2_i2ay. 

112. The Square of any Polynomial is equal to the sum 
of the squares of its several terms plus twice the product of 
each term into ea^h of the tenvis that follow it. 

For, if in the identity 

(a + aj)2=a* + a^ + 2aaj (1) 

we put b + y for Xj we shall obtain 

(a-\-b + yy==a' + (b + yy-\-2a(b + y) 

=:a'' + b^ + f + 2aJb-^2ay + 2by. (2) 

Hence the theorem holds true for a trinomial. 

In like manner, putting c-fd for y in (2), we may 
prove the theorem for a polynomial of four terms ; and 
so on. 

Thus (x2 + 2y-3c)2 

= (x2)2 +(2y)3 + (- 3c)2 + 2 (xa)(2y) + 2 (x2)(- 3c) 

+ 2(2j/)(-3c) 
= X* +4 j/2 + 9c2 + 4x2y -6cx^ - 12 cy. 
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Also, (2a5-aH-c?-3y)2 

+ 6at/ -6c2|/. 



Exercise 23. 
Write out the square of 

1. 2a + x. 15. x + 2y + Sz. 

2. aj*-f2^. 16. 2 + 2x-3a?. 

3. 3a — 66. 17. 2aj» — 3aj--2. 

4. 3a«-6*aj. 18. a»-26« + 3c». 

5. _2a' + 6y. 19. 3aj*-6aj-6. 

6. — aaj* + 63^. 20. x + y + z + v. 

7. 3a6c — 4ic*y. 21. x + y — z — v. 

8. —27^ — aba?. ' 22. a; — y — 2 — u 

9. -4a* + 3c2'. 23. aj» + ic*-2aj-2. 

10. a + b + c. 24. a + 26 — 3c + 4d. 

11. a + b'-c. 26. l + a? — o' + aj'. 

12. a — ft + c. 26. 3a*-aj* + c»-2y2. 

13. a — 6-c. 27. 4ar^-3a -40 — 33^. 

14. a-f-26 + 4. 28. 3iB» - 2a' + 46 -y». 

113. The Binomial Theorem. Let a and b denote any 
two terms ; then a + b will denote any binomial, and by 
§ 111 we shall have 

(a-+6)2 = a2 + 2a6 + 6l (1) 

Multiplying both members of (1) by a + 6, we obtain 

(a + by = a^ 4- 3a«6 + 3aV + ^. (2) 

Multiplying both members of (2) by a + 6, we obtain 

(a + by = a* + 4a»6 4- 6a*62 -h 4a68 -h b\ (3) 
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Multiplying (3) by a + 6, we obtain 
(a + by = a« + 5a*6 4- lOa'V + 10a«y + 6(ib^^V. 

The second member of each of these identities is called 
the Expansion of its first member. By inspecting the 
terms of the expansion of each of these powers of a4- &, 
we discover the following laws of exponents and coeffi- 
cients : 

(i.) Tlie ea^ixment of a in the first term of each expansion 
equals the eooponent of the binomial, and it decreases by 
unity in each succeeding term, 

(ii.) The exponent ofh is unity in the second term of the 
expansion, and it increases by unity in each succeeding 
term, 

(iii.) The coefficient of the first term of each expansion is 
unity, and that of the second term equals the exponent of the 
binomial, 

(iv.) If in any term the coefficient be multiplied by a'« 
eoeponent, and this product be divided by b'« exponervt plus 
1, the result will be the coefficient of the next term. 

For example let us consider the expansion of (a + b)K By 
(iv.)i from the second term, 6 a*6, we obtain 6 x 4 -f- 2, or 10, which 
is the coefficient of the next term. From the third term, 10 a^b^^ 
we obtain 10 x 3 -s- 3, or 10, which is the coefficient of the next 
term ; and so on. 

By the laws given in (i.), (ii.), (iii.), and (iv.) any 
binomial with any exponent may be expanded in a series. 
These laws are called the Binomial Tlieorem. 

Note. The general demonstration of this theorem was first 
given by Sir Isaac Newton. It was considered one of the finest of 
his discoveries, and the theorem was engraved on his tomb. Its 
statement in symbols will be found in § 240. 

The extension of the proof here given to the sixth, seventh, 
etc., powers is left as an exercise for the student. 
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In the expansion of (a + by there are 6 terms, each of the 
fourth degree in a and 6, and the first two coefficients are repeated 
in inverse order after the third term. In the expansion of (a + ^)' 
there are 6 terms, each of the fifth degree in a and 6, and the first 
three coefficients are repeated in inverse order after the third term. 
Hence we note that 

The sum of the exponents of a and h in any term of 
the expansion is equal to the exponent of the binomial. 

The number of terms in the expansion is one greater 
than the exponent of the binomial. 

The coefficients are repeated in the inverse order after 
passing the middle term or half the number of terms, so 
that the coefficients of the last half of the expansion can 
be written out from the first half. 

Note. The last two statements hold true only when the expo- 
nent of the binomial is a positive integer. 

Example 1. Expand (x + yy. 

Here x takes the place of a, and y that of h, 

••• (« + y)'' = «■' + 7 a^y + 21 7^^ + 36x*y» + 36xV + 21 xV 

According to (i.), (ii.), and (iil.), the first and second terms are 
Qci' and 7a^y respectively. By (iv.), the coefficient of the third 
term is 7 x 6 -r- 2, or 21 ; that of the fourth term is 21 x 5 -*- 3, or 
36. The coefficients of the last four terms are those of the first 
four in reverse order. 

Example 2. Expand (x — y)*, or [x + (— y)]^ 
Here x takes the place of a, and —y that of &. 
.-. (x-y)6 = x6+ 5x*(-y)+ 10x8(-y)2 + 10x-2(-y)8 

+ 6x(-y)*+(-y)6 
= x^ — 6 x*y + 10 x^ — 10 x^ + 6xy* — 2^. 

In the expansion of (x — j/)^, the sign before the second, the 
fourth, and the sixth term is — ; that Is, the sign before each even 
term is —. The reason for this is that each even term contains an 
odd power of —1. The expansions of (x — yy and (x + y)* differ 
only in the signs before the even terms. 
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Exercise 24. 
Expand by tlie binomial theorem 

1. {x + yY, 5. {x-y)\ 9. {x+iy. 

2. {x + y)\ 6. (a-y)*. 10. (l-hy)*. 

3. {x + yy. 7. (a;-3^)«. 11. (a-l)«. 

4. (a + y)'®. 8. (c-d)^ 12. (2a^-y8)*. 

Here 2 x^ takes the place of a, and — ^ that of h. 
.'. (2 x2 _ ysy = (2 a;2)* + 4 (2 z^y (- y*) + 6 (2 aja)^ (- y*)^ 

+ 4(2aj2)(-y«)« + (-y«)* 

= 16a^ - 32a:6y8 + 24 ic*/ - 8xV^ + yi^. 

■ 

18. (2a + 3)*. 16. (3a; -2y)*. 17. (2a*-c8)«. 
14. (3a + 26)«. 16. (2^2 -ay. 18. (a?*-!)'. 

19. (2 + ia;*/. 22. g-^J. 

20. (2a -^a?)*. 23. (2 — 3a;)^ 

21- (^2-^2)'- 24. (2a-c + a;»)». 

Since any polynomial can be written as a binomial, the binomial 
theorem may be used to expand any power of a polynomial. 

Thus we may write, 

^2a - c + x2)« =[(2a - c)+ x^p 

= (2 a - c)8 + 3 (2 a - c)2 (x2)+ 3 (2 a - c)(«2)2 

+ (X2)8 

= So" - 12 a^c + 6ac2 - c8 + 12a2x2 _ 12 acx^ 
+ 3c2xa 4- 6ax* - 3ca;* + xP. 

25. (aj» + « + !)•. 27. (3ar»-5aj + l)». 

26. («*-aj + 2)». 28. (2a;-3a + 6)». 



CHAPTER IX. 

EVOLUTION. 

114. The nth Root of a number or expression is one of 
its n equal factors. Thus the square root of a number is 
one of its two equal factors ; the cube root of a number 
is one of its three equal factors ; and so on. A root is 
indicated by the sign -yj, called the Radical Sign. In the 
expression -y/a, n denotes the number of equal factors 
into which a is to be resolved, and is called the Index of 
the root. If no index is written, 2 is understood. 

Thus Vo is read, * the second,' or * the square root, of a' ; Va 
is read, ' the third,' or * the cube, root of a ' ; and Vai^ read * the 
nth root of a.' 

V4=±2, ••• (±2)2 = 4; \^8r = ±3, •.• (±8)* =81; 

\^364=-4, ••• (-4)8=-64; \/§2 = 2, •.• 26 = 32. 

US. A root is said to be Even or Odd according as its 
index is even or odd. 

Thus y/a denotes an even, and Vo denotes an odd, root of a. 

116. Real Numbers. The positive and negative num- 
bers defined in § 36 are called Real Numbers, 

117. Odd Roots. Any real number has one odd root oj 
the same quality as the number itself. 

For any base has the same quality as any odd power 
of that base. 

Thus v^=2, ^yr27=-3, V:^^ = -2, v'^43 = 3. 

89 
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118. Even Roots. Any positive number has two real even 
roots that are numerically equal, but opposite in qvxdUy, 

For if two numbers are arithmetically equal, but oppo- 
site in quality, their like even powers are equal. 

Thus v^=±9, ••• (±9)^ = 81; v^STrrdbS, -.• (± 3)* = 81. 

119. A negative number has no even root thai is real. 

For no even power of any real number can be a nega- 
tive number. 

120. Imaginary Numbers. The indicated even root of 
a negative number is called an Imaginary Number. 

Thus the expressions V— 3, v^— 6, and v^— 4 denote imagi- 
nary numbers. The symbol V— 3 stands for that number the 
square of which equals — 3 ; that is, ( V— 3)2 = — 3. 

Note. As the general solution of linear equations leads to the 
idea of real algebraic numbers, so the general solution of quadratic 
and higher equations leads to the idea of imaginary numbers. 

By the solution of pure quadratic and higher equations it is 
shown that any real number has two square roots, three cube 
roots, four fourth roots, five fifth roots, and so on. Some of 
these roots are real numbers, others imaginary. 

In this chapter we shall consider only the real odd 
root or the positive even root of any number or expression. 



.. Axioms, (i.) Like powers of equals are equal, 
(ii.) Like roots of equals are equal, 

122. Evolution is the operation of finding any required 
root of a number or expression. 

For evolution we have the following principles : 



The eocponent of any base in the root is equal to the 
exponent of that base in the power divided by the index of 
the root. 
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By §107, a"^ = (a*)V 

Hence ^^/^ = a"*, or a~*"**. § 121 

Thus Vcfi = a<^8 = a2, v^ = a^^ = a». 

124. 2%€ nth root of a product is equal to the product 
of the nth roots of its factors. 

Bj§ 108, ab = {^/a'Vb)\ 

.-. Va6 = Va-V6. §121 

Thus ^-32aio= V^^^ • Vc^ = - 2 a^. 



\. The nth root of the quotient of two numbers is 
equal to the quotient of their nth roots. 






^ Vb 

Thus \l -126 afi ^ y/ -12b afi 

^ 216 a" .5/516^ 

= (-6a;2)^(6a*). 
Example 1. Find the value of v^— a^ft^. 



^!/^^o96e == .J/in. ^a*. ^ § 124 

= - a^b^. § 123 



ExAMPLB 2. Find the value 



of -(/IMS?. 



= -lM^ §125 

= _ 2^^ gg J24, 123 
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126. A Perfect nth Power is any expression of which 
the nth root is a rationed expression. 

Thus 25 0*62 ig a perfect square; for V26a*P = Sa^fe. 
Again, a* + 2 a6 + 6^ is a perfect square ; 
for Va2 + 2a6 + 62 = a + h. 

Likewise, — 8 7^ is a perfect cube ; for V— Safiy^ = — 2 xy^. 

127. Surds. If any required root of an expression 
cannot be obtained exactly, its indicated root is called a 
Surd, 

Thus VS^ Vol VT, and Va — a; are surds. 

An Irrational or Surd Expression is one that contains 
one or more surds. 

Thus Va+ Vb and a + c v^ are surd expressions. 
Example. Find the value of Vj + J^. 

= \/|". Vl3 = J\/l8. §124 

Since t is the greatest perfect square in ^/, we resolve ^ into 
the two factors f and 13. 

Exercise 25. 
Find the value of 

1. Vl€^. 6. A/27a%». 9. ^343a^. 

2. V9^. 6. -v^-8A*- 10. <^^Ta»6*. 

3. V25a^6«. 7. -v^-aWy^. 11. </l6aV- 



4. ViOO^. 8. V-64a^y«. 12. V32a^2^i«. 
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10 1^* ■,» 4'62a?y^ „, /4 , 12 

13. Vie- "• \Z^- "• \6 + 26' 

,. , / 400a"'6'' ,0 7/ 128" „„ ^/T 7 

16. ^1M^'. 19. JM- 23. xflX. 
>/216a!»/ ^3^9 \6 18 

\ 64a»6'* ^4 16 >/7 49 



SQUABE BOOT OF POLYNOMIALS. 
12a Trinomials. By § 111 

Hence a trinomial is a perfect square, if when its 
terms are arranged according to the powers of some let- 
ter, its second term is plus or minus twice the product 
of the square roots of its first and last terms. 

To obtain the square root of such a trinomial, connect 
the square roots of its first and last terms by the sign before 
its second term. 

Thus 4 a^ + 12 a6 + 62 is a perfect square ; 
for 2V4a2 x\/flrp=:2 X 2o x 36 = 12a6. 

.-. V4o2+i2a6 + 962=2a + 36. 
Example 1. Find the square root of 9 ai^ — 24 « + 16. 
2\/9i^x Vi6 = 2 X 3a;x 4 = 24x. 
.-. V9«2_24«+16 = 3«-4. 
ExAMPLB 2. Find the square root of 36 a* + 6* - 12 a^Jfl. 
2 \/36a*~x VS* = 2 X 6a2 X &« = I20252. 



. •. V86 a* - 12 a^h^ + 6*= 6 a^ _ 52. 



' 
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Exercise 26. 
Find the square root of 

1. a«4-2a& + &*. 10. s? + \y^ + xy. 

2. «* 4- 12a? 4- 36. 11. 4aV + 4a5ajy + fr'y*. 

3. a;*4-9 + 6a?. 12. 9a* + 25V^30ah. 

4. a;* 4- 121 -22a?. 13. 25aV-30a*6*aj4-96* 
6. a« -I- 49 -14a. 14. 25 a* 4- 25 6*- 50 o«6. 

6. a* 4- 25 -10a. 16. 9a* 4- 16 6*- 24 aV. 

7. 1- 8a? 4- 16a?*. 16. a«4-256*-10a6». 

8. 4a«4-96*-12a6. 17. iaf + if + ^xy, 

9. 9a*4-24aV4-166*. 18. ^a*4-tt^-i*«'^- 

19. 4-^ + ^. 22. ^5-^4-4. 

«^ a:« . lOa? , OK oo 64a?*. 32a?,. 

'^- f'^T'^ 97-^ %+^- 

21. ^-205 a*. 2^ 9^.24-^- 

f by ^6« 25 ^9a?* 



K Any polynomial that is a perfect square, and 
contains only two different powers of a particular letter, 
can be written as a trinomial, and its square root 
obtained by § 128. 

Example 1. Find tlie square root of the expression 

X* 4 y^ 4 «* 4 2a;y 4 2x2 + 2yz, 

Arranging the expression according to the descending powers 
of «, we have 

x2 4 2x(y 4 «)4(y2 4 z^ + 2yz), 
or x^ + 2x{y + z) + (y + z)^. 

.*. Vx2 + y'^ + z^ + 2xy + 2xz -\- 2yz = X +y + z. 
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Example 2. Find Vo* + 46* + 0c* + 4^a^b^ -Qa^c^- 12 1^^. 

Arranging according to descending powers of a, we have 
0* + 2a2(2 62 - 3c2) + (4ft4 + 9c* - 12 62c«), 
or a* + 2a2(2 6a-3c2) + (262_3c2)2. 

.-. Va* H- 46* + 9c* + 4a^6'* - 6 a^c^ - 12b^c^ = a* + 2 fe^ - Sc^. 

Example 3. Find square root of 

(i«-2a«H-3a* + 2a8(6-l)H-o2(l-26)+2a6 + 62. 

This expression contains only 6^ and 6 ; hence we arrange it 
according to the powers of 6 ; we then have 

6* H- 26 (a» - a2 + d) + (a^ - 2 a* + 3a* - 2 a« + a^). 

This expression is a perfect square if its last term is the square 
of a» - a^ + a. But by § 112 we have 

(a« - a2 + a)2= a® - 2 a* + 3 a* - 2 a« + aK 
Hence the given expression is equal to 

62 + 26 (a* - a2 + a) + (a8 - a2 + a)2, 
of which the square root is 6 + a' — a2 + o. 

Exercise 27. 
Find the square root of 

1. c>-6c(a4-&)4-9(a + &)*. 

2. a* + 6'4-4c* + 2a6 + 4ac4-46c. 

3. 4a* + &'4-9c2 4.66c-12ca-4a6. 

4. 4a*4-&* + c*-26V-4aV4-4a26*. 
6. oi^ + Af + 9z^ + ^xy + 6xz + 12yz. 

6. 25a* + 96*4-4c*-126V + 20c2a'-30aV. 

7. 6acaj^ 4- 46*0?* + a*«'° + 9c2-126caj*-4a6a?'. 

8. -66V4-9c* + &*-12cV + 4a* + 4aV. 

9. eal^c - 4a-6c + a262 + 4aV -h 962c* - 12a6c2. 

-4n«. a6 — 2 ac 4- 3 6c. 
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130l To find the square root of any polynomial. 

The rule is given by the identity, 

(a + &)» = a» + (2a4-5)&. (1) 

At first a represents the first term of the root, and h 
the second term. After the first two terms of the root 
have been found, a denotes the part of the root already 
found, and b the next term of the root. 2 a denotes the 
trial divisor for obtaining 6; and 2 a 4- & the true divisor. 

The work may be arranged as below, the root being 
placed at the right of the power. 

a^ + 2a6 + h^ \a + h Now a, the first term of the root, is 

(fi the square root of a*, the first term 

2 a + 6 2 a6 + 6* of the given square. Subtract a^ from 

2 a6 + 6^ the given square, and the remainder is 

2 a& + 2)3. Hence 6, the next term of 
the root, is obtained by dividing 2a&, the first term of the 
remainder, by 2 a, that is, by twice the part of the root already 
found. ^ 

Again, if to 2 a, the trial divisor, we add &, the next term of 
the root, we obtain the true divisor 2 a + &• 

This true divisor multiplied by h gives 2 a6 + 6^^ which with a* 
makes up the square of a + &• 

Example 1. Find the square root of 9 x^ — 42 xy + 49 ^. 

9x3 - 42 agy + 49yg |3a; - 7 y. Root. 

02= 9^ 

2a + 6 = 6x-7y 



(2a + 6) 6 = 



-42jry H-49y2 
-42a:y4-49y3 



The expression is arranged according to descending powers of x. 

Here a, the first term of the root, is V9ic2, or 3 «. 

Subtract a\ or 9 x^, and the remainder is — 42 acy + 49 y^. Now 
2 a, the trial divisor, is 6 x ; hence 6, the second term of the root, 
is (— 42xy)4-(^x), or — 7y, which is written as the next term 
both of the root and the divisor. 

.•. 2 o + 5 = 6 X — 7 y, the true divisor. 
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Multiply this by 6, or —7 y, and subtract the product. 

Now from the given expression we have subtracted a* and 
(2 a + h) 5, or the two parts of (a + b)^ ; that is, we have sub- 
tracted (3 X — 7 y)*, since a = 3 x, and 6 = — 7 y. 

Hence, as there is no remainder, the given expression is equal 
to (3 X — 7 y)2, and its square root is 3 x — 7 y. 

Example 2. Find the square root of 

25 a^x^ - 12o8x + 16x* + 4o* - 24(i«^. 
Formula, * (a + 6)2 = a* + (2 a + 6) 6. 

Arrange according to descending powers of x. 

16x* - 24 0x8 + 26a«x* - 12a«x + 4a* |4x«--3ax-f 2a» 
16 X* 



8a^-3ax 



-24 ox* + 26 0^x2 
-24ax»H- 9ahi^ 



8x2-6ox + 2a2 



16o2xa-12a«x + 4o* 
16a2x2-12a«x + 4o4 



Here a, the first term of the root, is 4 q;^. Subtract a^, or 16 x*. 
Now 2 a, the trial divisor, is 8 x^ ; hence &, the second term of the 
root, is (-24 0x8) -5- (8x2), or -3 ox. 

.'. 2 o + 6 = 8 x^ — 3 ox, the true divisor. 

Multiply this by 6, or — 3 ox, and subtract the product ; then in 
an we have subtracted o^ + (2 o + 6) 6, or (o + 6)^ ; that is, we 
have subtracted (4 x^ — 3 ax) 2, since o = 4 x^, and 6 = — 3 ox. 

Next let o = 4x2 — 3 ax, the part of the root already found, of 
which the square has been subtracted. Then 2 o, the trial divisor, 
is 8 x2 — 6 ox ; and 6, the next term of the root, is (16 o^a^) 
-j-(8x2), or2o2. 

.-. 2 o + 6 = 8x2 — 6 ox H- 2 a2, the trtie divisor. 

Multiply this by 6, or 2 a2, and subtract the product ; then in 
all we have subtracted (a + 6)2, that is, (4 x2 — 3 ax + 2 o2)2, since 
o = 4x2 - 3 ox, and 6 = 2 ^2. 

Hence, as there is no remainder, the given expression is equal 
to (4 x2 -r- 3 ox + 2 02)2^ and its square root is 4 x2 — 3 ox + 2 02. 
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By the process described above, we may extract the 
square root of any polynomial. In applying it, the 
learner should remember 

(i.) To arrange the given expression and each remain- 
der aQcording to the ascending or descending powers of 
the same letter. 

(ii.) That, at each stage of the process, the trial 
divisor is twice the part of the root already found, and 

(iii.) That the true divisor is obtained by adding to 
the trial divisor the next term of the root. 

An equality that furnishes a rule for performing an 
operation or for solving a problem is called a Formula. 

Thus identity (1) is a formula. 

Exercise 28. 
Find the square root of 

1. aj* + 2a^-h3«2-|-2a? + l. 

2. 4a*-8ar^+4ar4-l. 

3. 9«*- 360^4- 72x4- 36. 

4. 4a* 4-40^-^0? 4- tV- 

6. «*4-2a^2/4-3«y + 2a^4-y*. 

6. a*-2aj»4-K-ia?4-TV- 

7. 16-96aj4-216«2-216aj8 4.81aJ*. 

8. l4-4a?4-10aj*4-12ar^4-9aj*. 

9. 4«*-4aj»4-3«2-a?4-i. 

10. l-a?y-J^«22/' + 2aj»3^4-4ajy. 

11. iB«-4a*4-6iK*-8a^-|-9a^-4aj4-4. 

12. 9««-12a^4-22iK*4-iB' + 12aj4-4. 

13. a«-22a^-|-34aj8 + 121a^-374aj-|-289. 

14. a^ — tta;-|-iar^4-8a — 4a;-|-16. 
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15. a;« + 2a?'-|-a^-4aj*-12«*-8aj* + 4aj* + 16a? + 16. 

16. (l + 2iB*)'^-4aj(l -«)(! + 2a). 

17. a^+2a^(y-\-z) -{.a?(y'+z'-^4tyz) +2xyz(y-^z) +fz\ 

18. a* — 2aj + ^4-^aj»-6aj*. 

19. -3a8 + ^ + a*-5a4-Ha*. 

20. ^aJ*4-4aj* + iaaj'4-ia'-2aj8 — |aa?. 

21. 24 + 1^^-?^ + ^,-^^. 

af y y^ X 

In the polynomial 

x8 + x2 + a; + l + - + i + 3- (1) 

each term after the first is obtained by dividing the preceding 
term by x; hence we regard all the terms in expression (1) as 
arranged according to the powers of x. 

Arranging the given expression according to the powers of x, 
we have 

22. «^ + £'' + g_aa,-2 + 4 
4 aj ar a* 

9a^ 6a 101 4a; 4a^ 
* a* 5a? 26 15a 9a2' 

24. 4aj* + 32i»2^9e_,_64_j_m 

ar ar 

SQUARE ROOT OF ARITHMETICAL NUMBERS. 

131. If a number contains n integral figures, its square 
root will contain ^n integral fijgures if n is even, and 
^ (n + 1) ifiL is odd. 

For Vl = 1, and VlOO = 10; hence the square root of 
any number between 1 and 100 lies between 1 and 10 ; 
that is, if a number contains one or two integral figures, 
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its square root will contain one integral figure. Again, 
VlOO = 10 ; and VlOOOO = 100 ; hence the square root 
of any number between 100 and 10000 lies between 10 
and 100; that is, if a number contains three or four 
integral figures, its square root will contain two; and 
so on. 

Thus the square root of 347264 will contain three integral fig- 
ures, that is, hundreds, tens, and units ; and the square root of 
2174321 will contain four integral figures. 



The first step in finding the square root of an 
arithmetical number, is to divide its integral figures into 
groups of two figures each, beginning at units' place. 
The last group may have only one figure. 

We thus determine the number of integral figures in 
the root, and indicate the part of the number from which 
each figure of the root is to be obtained. 

Thus in the square root of 63824 there are hundreds, tens, and 
units ; and the hundreds' figure will be the square root of the 
greatest square in 6. 

When the figures of a number have been divided into 
groups of two figures each, the rule for finding its square 
root is given by the formula, 

in which a denote^ tens with reference to 6; that is, 

when a denotes hundreds, b denotes tens, and when a 

denotes tens, b denotes units. 

Example. Find the square root of 63824. 

638 24 1200 + 30 + 2 = 232 
a2 = (200)2 400 00 

2a + 6 = 400 + 30 = 430 
(2 a + 6) 6 = 

2o + 6 = 460+ 2 = 462 
(2a + 6) 5 = 



13824 
12900 



924 
924 
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Diyiding the given number into groups of two figures each, we 
learn that its square root will contain hundreds, tens, and units. 

Here a, the number of hundreds in the root, is 2 ; for 4 is the 
greatest perfect square in 6. Subtract a\ or 40000. Now 2 a, the 
trial divisor, is 400 ; hence &, the number of tens in the root, is 
13824 -r- 400, or 3. 

.-. 2aH-6 = 400 + 30 = 430, the true divisor. 

Multiply this by 6, or 30, and subtract the product. Then in 
all we have subtracted (a + hy ; that is, (230)>, since a = 200, 
and h = 30. 

Now let a = 230, the part of the root already founds of which 
the square has been subtracted. Then 2 a, the trial divisor, is 460 ; 
and &, the units' figure of the root, is 024 -f- 460, or 2. 

.-. 2a + 6 = 4604-2 = 462, the true divisor. 

Multiply this by 5, or 2, and subtract the product. Then in all 
we have subtracted (a + 6)^ ; that is, (232)^, since a = 230, and 
6 = 2. 

Hence, as there is no remainder, the given number is equal to 
(232)3, and its square root is 232. 

Omitting the ciphers, and in each remainder writing the next 
group of figures only, the work will stand as below : 

6 38 241232 
4 
43 



138 
129 



462 



924 
924 



Example 2. Find the square root of 1622756. 



Formula, 



(a + 6)a = a2 + (2a4-6)6. 



162 27 66 11234 
1 



22 



52 
44 



243 
2464 



8 27 
7 29 



98 56 
98 56 
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If a number has decimal places, its sqvxire will 
have twice as many. Thus 0.8* = 0.64; 0.25* = 0.0625. 

Hence to determine how many decimal figures there 
will be in the square root of a number, we divide its 
decimal figures into groups of two figures each, begin- 
ning at the decimal point. If the group to the right 
does not contain two figures, a cipher must be annexed. 

Example. Find the square root of 7627.6. 

Formula, (a + hy = a'^ + (2a-\- 6) 6. 

76 27.60 186.76 + 
64 
166 



1127 
996 



1727 



13160 
120 89 



17346 



10 6100 
10 40 76 



2024 



Here at first a = 80, and 5 = 6; next a = 86, and & = 0.7 ; next 
a = 86.7, and 6 = 0.06. By adding other groups of ciphers we can 
approximate the root as nearly as we please. 



Exercise 29. 
Find the square root of 



1. 2916. 

2. 2601. 

3. 17956. 

4. 33489. 

5. 119026. 

6. 16129. 



7. 103041. 

8. 836396. 

9. 29376400. 

10. 62.2729. 

11. 63.7289. 



13. 1.97262026. 

14. 3080.26. 

15. 41.2164. 

16. 384624.01. 

17. 0.0022448644. 

18. 0.68112009. 



12 883.2784. 

Find to three places of decimals the square root of 
19.' 6. 21. 0.6. 23. 0.03. 25. 2.6. 27. 111. 
20. 60. 22. 0.3. 24. 0.004. 26. 0.005. 28. |. 
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V§ = V0.66e6+ = 0.8164+ . 
Or Vl' = Vf = i\/6 

= J(2.4494+)=0.8164+. 

29. |. 30. ^. 31. ^. 32. f 83. ^. 

CUBE ROOT OF POLYNOMIALS. 

134. By § 113, we know that 

(a + 6)8 = a« + 3 a% + 3aV-^V. 

Hence the cube of a binomial has four terms; and, 
when these are arranged according to the powers of 
some letter, the extreme terms are the cubes of the 
terms of the binomial. 

Conversely, if a perfect cube consists of four terms 
arranged according to the powers of some letter, its cube 
root is the sum of the cube roots of its extreme terms. 

Thus, if 64 a* - 144 a^b + 108 ab^ - 27 6« is a perfect cube, its 
cube root is 4 a — 3 6 ; for the expression has four terms which are 
arranged according to the powers of a, and the cube roots of its 
extreme terms are 4 a and —36 respectively. 

Again, if 27 a6 - 54 o^d + 36 a^b^ - 8 a'fe* is a perfect cube, its 
cube root is 3 a^ — 2 ab. The expression is a perfect cube ; for, 

(3a2 - 2 aby =z27cfi-^a^b + 36a*62 - Sa'ft*. 

Any perfect cube that contains only three different 
powers of a particular letter can be arranged according 
to the powers of that letter, and its cube root obtained 
by inspection, as above. 

For example, if we arrange the expression, 

a« + 6« + c» + Sa^b + Sa^c + Sab^ + Sac^ + 6o6c + 362c + 36c2, 
according to its three different powers of a, we have 

a« + 3a2 (& + c) + 3o (62 + c2 + 2a6) +(&« + 362c + 36c2 + c^), 
or a» + 3a2 (p + c)H- 3o (6 + c)2 + (6 + c)«, 
of which the cube root is seen to be a + & + o. 
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Exercise 30. 

Find the cube root of 

1. c^ + 3a^ + 3a + l. 3. 8m«-12m» + 6m — 1. 

2. aj» + 6aj«4-12a?-|-8. 4. aV-SaVj^ + Saa?^*-^*. 

6. 64a« + 108ay-144a*6-27y. 
6. a8_24«*3^ + 192a^-512y8. 
7. a»4-6a»6-.3a»c+12a52-12a5c+3ac*4-86»-126«c 

^ iB'.2i»2 27aj» 27aj»,9aj « 

27 3 64y^ 8y* y 

135. To find the cube root of any polynomial. 

The rule is given by the identity, 

At first a represents the first term of the root, and b 
the second term. After the first two terms of the root 
have been obtained, a denotes the part of the root already 
found, and b the next term of the root. 3 a* denotes the 
trial divisor for obtaining 6; and 3 a* + 3a6 + ^^ the true 
divisor. 

The work may be arranged as below: 



a* + 3a26 + 3 ah^ + b^\a±_b 
3a2 



a* 



Sab + b^ 



Sa^b + Sab^ + b* 
Sa^b + Sab^ + b^ 



Now a, the first term of the root, is the cube root of a^, the first 
term of the given expression. 
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If o^ is subtracted, the remainder is 3 a^& + 3 ah^ + &*• Hence 
&, the next term of the root, is obtained by dividing the first term 
of this remainder by 3 a^, that is, by three times the square of the 
part of the root already found. 

Again, if to 8 a^^ the trial divisor, we add Zab-\- 6^, we obtain 
the true divisor 3 a* + 3 a6 + 6^. 

Example. Find the cube root of 

8a:P - 36flc6 - 633c8 + 66aj* - 9x + 33x2 + 1. 

Arrange the terms according to the descending powers of x, 
and for convenience place the root above the expression. 

2x2-3x+l 



8aj6_36a^_|.e6x*-63x»+83x2-9x+l 
8^ 

8a«=12x* 



3a6+62= -18x»+ Ox^ 



r2x*-18x8H- ftx2 
3o2=i2x*-36x?+27x2 
3a6+62= 6x2-9x+l 



- 36x6 +66x*- 63x8 

- 36x6 +64x*- 27x8 



12x*-36x8H-33x2-0x+1 



12x*-36x8H-33x2-9x+l 
12x*-36x8+33x2-0x+l 



Here a, tbe first term of the root, is \/8a^, or 2 7?, 
Subtract a*, or 8xP. Now 3a2, the trial divisor, is 12x* ; hence 
6, the second term of the root, is (— 36x6)-*-12x*, or — 3x. 

.-. 3 a6 + 62 = 3(2x2)(- 3x) + (-3x)2= -18x» + 9x2. 
.-. 3 a2 + 3 a6 + 62 = 12 X* - 18 x8 + 9 x2, the true divisor. 

Multiply this by 6, or — 3x, and subtract the product. Then in 
all we have subtracted a* + (3 a2 + 3 a6 + 62)6, or (a + 6)8 ; that 
is, we have subtracted (2 x2 — 3 x)*, since o = 2 x2, and 6 = — 3 x. 

Next, let a = 2 x2 — 3 X, the part of the root already founds of 
which the cube has been subtracted. 

Then 3 a2 = 3(2 x2 - 3 x)2 

= 12 X* - 36 x8 + 27 x2, the trial divisor. 

Hence 6, the next term of the root, is (12x*)-5-(12x*), or 1. 

.-. 3a6 + 62 = 3(2x2 -3x).l + 12 = 6x2 - 9x+ 1. 

.-. 3 a2'-f 3 a6 + 62 = 12x*- 36 x^H- 33 x2- 9 x +1, the true divisor. 
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Multiply this by &, or 1, and subtract the product. Then in all 
we have subtracted (a + by, or (2 x* — 3 x + I)', since a = 2 x^ — Sx 
and 6 = 1. As there is no remainder, the required cube root is 
2ai"-3x + l. 

Exercise 31. 

Find the cube root of 

1. H-3a? + 6aj* + 7aj'4-6«* + 3aj* + a^. 

2. y*-33^ + 6y*-7y»4-6y»-3y + l. 

3. l-.6aj4-21aj*-44ar»+63aj*-54aj*4-27a^. 

4. 8a«-36a*4-66a*-63a« + 33a«-9a4-l. 
6. 8a^ + 12aj«-30a^-35ic8 + 45a^4-27aj-27. 

6. 27««-27ar^-18a*4-17a«4-6aj»-3a?-l. 

7. 24ajy+96«*y*-6a*y4-a5*-96ay+64y«-56ay. 

8. 27a:^-54ar^a4-117«*a2-116aj»a«+117aj*a*-54aja' 

4-27a« 

9. 216+342 aj*4-171a^ +27aJ« - 270?* - 109ar» - 108 «. 

10. aj'-9aj4---^. 

X ar 

11. ^-6«* + 12a^y»-8y«. 
fry X a^ a? 

••• i-f ^^-'^M^i- 

,^ 66 , 6a -.^a» 3a* 3y^6» 
a 6 Ir Ir or a^ 

16 60a^ 80a^ 90^*80^ 108a; 07 r^^ 

3^ / 2^ y* y / ' 
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136. Cube Root of Arithmetical Numbers. Since y/i 
= 1, and ^1000 = 10, it follows that the cube root of 
any number between 1 and 1000 lies between 1 and 10 ; 
that is, if a number contains one, two, or three integral 
figures, its cube root will contain one integral figure. 
Again, -{/TOOO = 10, and -v^lOOOOOO = 100 ; hence, if a 
number contains four, five, or six integral figures, its 
cube root will contain two integral figures ; and so on. 

Hence, to determine how many integral figures there 
will be in the cube root of a number, we divide its 
integral figures into groups of three figures each, begin- 
ning at units' place. The last group to the left may con- 
tain only one or two figures. 

When the figures of a number have been divided into 
groups of three figures each, the rule for finding its cube 
root is given by the formula, 

(a 4- 5)»=a»-f (3 a* + 3ab + V)b, 

in which a denotes tens with reference to 5. 

ExAMPi^B. Find the cube root of 614125. 

614 126 180 -t- 6 = 86 
a« = 512 000 

3a«= 3(80)2 = 19200 
Sa5 = 3.80-5= 1200 
68 = 62 = 25 



3a2 + 3 a6 + 62 = 20425 



102 125 



102125 



Here a, the number of tens in the root, is 8 ; for 512, or 8*, is 
the greatest perfect cube in 614. Subtract a', or 80*. Now 3 a^, 
the trial divisor, is 3(80)2, or 19200 ; hence 6, the number of units 
in the root, is 102125 -^ 19200, or 5. 

Hence 3 a2 + 3 ^5 + 52 - 20425, the true divisor. 

Multiply this by 6, or 5 ; and subtract the result. Then in all 
we have subtracted a^+(Jia^ + Sab + 6^)6, or (a 4 6)' j that is, 
we have subtracted 85*, since a = 80 and 6 = 5. As there is no 
remainder, the given number equals 85*, and its cube root is 85. 
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Omitting the ciphers and explanations, the work will stand as 

below : 

614126186 

612 


10200 

1200 

26 


102126 


20426 


102 126 



137. If a number has decimal places, its cube will 
have three times as many. Thus 0.2* =0.008; 0.12* 
= 0.001728. Hence, to determine how many decimal 
figures there will be in the cube root of a number, we 
divide its decimal figures into groups of three figures 
each, beginning at the decimal point. If the group to 
the right does not contain three figures, ciphers must be 
annexed. 

Example. Find the cube root of 129664.6. 
Formula, (a + 6)» = a» + (3 a^ + 3 a6 + b^)b. 

129 654.600160.6 
126 



760000 
9000 

86 

769036 



4 664600 



4 664 216 



384 



Here at first a = 60, and & = ; next, a = 60.0, and b = 0.6. In 
this example the exact root cannot be found; but by adding 
groups of ciphers, we can approxiinate it as nearly as we please. 

Exercise 32. 
Find the cube root of 

1. 74088. 4. 110692. 7. 103.823. 

2. 15625. 5. 262144. 8. 884.736. 

3. 32768. 6. 1481544. 9. 1953125. 
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10. 7077888. 12. 12.812904. 14. 264.609288. 

11. 2.803221. 13. 56.623104. 15. 1076890625. 

Extract to three figures the cube root of 

16. 2.5. 18. 0.01. 20. 0.08. 22. f 

17. 0.2. 19. 4. 21. \, 23. ^, 



Higher Roots. The rules for finding the fourth, 
fifthj sixthy etc., roots of an expression or number are 
given by the identities, 

(^a+by=a^+ (4a»4-6a264-4a6*4-&')6, (1) 

{a'i-by=a'+{5a''+10a?b+10a'b^+5ab^+b')b, (2) 

The fourth root of an expression can also be obtained 
by finding the square root of its square root; and the 
sixth* root of an expression can be obtained by finding 
the cube root of its square root; and so on. 

From formula (1), we see that if a i)erfect fourth 
I)ower contains only five terms arranged according to 
the powers of some letter, its fourth root is the sum or 
the difference of the fourth roots of its extreme terms. 

Thus, if 81 a^ + 108a^ + 64a;2 + 12 X + 1 is a perfect fourth 
power, its fourth root is 3 ac + 1. It is a perfect fourth power, for 

(3x + 1)* = 81 X* + 108x8 + 54tr« + 12x + 1. 

From formula (2), we see that if a perfect fifth power 
contains only six terras arranged according to the powers 
of some letter, its fifth root is the sum of the fifth roots 
of its extreme terms ; and so on for the other powers. 

Thus, if 32x6 - 80 X* + 80 x^ - 40x2 + lOx - 1 is a perfect fifth 
power, its fifth root is2x — 1. Itisa perfect fifth power, for 

(2 X - 1)6 = 82x5 - 80 X* + 80 x8 - 40x2 + lOx - 1. 

Again, if 729 - 1458x + 1215x2 - 640x5 + 135x* - ISx^ + x« is 
a perfect sixth power, its sixth root is 3 — x. 
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Exercise 33. 
Find the fourth root of 

1. 16 a* - 96 a«aj + 216 aV- 216 aaj8 + 81 itf*. 

2. aj*-8aj8a + 24iB2a*-32aja« + 16a*. 

3. l+4a+4a^-h 10a«+ a« + 10a2+16a« + 16a«+19a*. 

Find the fifth root of 

4. 80aV-80aic* + 32ar^-40a«aj-a* + 10a^. 

5. 90aaj'-16aaj* + aj«-270aV + 405a*aj-243a«. 

Find the sixth root of 

6. 192a; + 64 + 240a^ + «« + 12aj« + 60a?* + 160aj8. 

7. 1216a*- 1468a'' -540a«+135a*- 18a +1 + 729a«. 

8. 60aV-160a»aj»+64a«+a^-12aic*+240aV-192a*a?. 

139. Quadratic Imaginary Numbers. We shall assume 
that the commutative law of multiplication holds for 
imaginary numbers. 

By definition we have 

-l = V^TxV^, (1) 

and a = Va x Va, (2) 

in which a is positive. 

Multiplying (1) by (2), member by member, we have 

— a = VaV— 1 X VaV— 1. 



.-. V-a = VaV--T. (3) 

By law (3) any quadratic imaginary term may be 
reduced to the form cV— 1, in which c denotes some 
real number. The factor V— 1 is called the Imaginary- 
Factor or Unit. 
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Thus, by law (3) we have 

(1) V^=^ =V8(-1) =V3xV^. 

(2) y/-^ =V9(^ =V5xV^ =3>/^. 

(3) V^^i^=\/4a;a(-l) = V4j?xV^=2a5\/^. 

(4) yT^ =VJ(3l) rrVlx-Z^a = jV^. 

Exercise 34. 



!Beduce the following expressions to the form c V— 1: 



1. V--4. 6. V^^^. 11. V-9al 

2. V^=^. 7. V^^169. 12. V-16aJ*. 

3. V^=^. 8. V^^^289. 13. V-(aj' + 2/')^ 

4. V-49. 9. -s/^^^6, 14. V-(aj+a). 
6. V-100. 10. V-3»g-. 15. V-(a;-a)*. 



16. Add V-26, V^-^, and - V^^Tei. 

V^^ + V^=^ - V^=^ = 5 V^ + 4 v"^ - SvATT 

= (5 + 4 - 8) V^ = V^. 

17. Add V^=^ - V^=l9, - V^lOO; and V^i. 

18. Add V^^, V^^16, - V^^25; and - V^Il9. 

19. Add V^^^Sl, -V^^ -V^:il21,and-V^^^li4. 

20. AddV^ir9a^,-V^^4a"2,~V~16a^aQdV-36a2. 

21. Add a— 5V— 1 and a + 6V^. 

22. Add2 + V^^^and2-V^^. 
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23. Multiply V— 5 by V^. 



Product = V36 x ( - 1 ) = - V36. 
For V^ X V^ =-1 by (1) of § 139. 

Multiply 

24. V^^byV^^. 28. V-a^by V^^^ 



26. V-16byV^=^. 29. V^^'S^ by V-lGy*. 



26. V^ by V— 15. 30. V— 7aby V— 56. 

27. V^^^13 by V^^^20. 31. V-4a*aj by V-96^y. 

32. -3+V^^by -3 + V"^. 

(-3 + VZ2)(-3-\/^) = (-3)a-(>/^)a 

=:9_(«2)=11. 

33. 2 + V^^by2-V^3. 



34. 5 — V-7by 5 + V-7. 

35. — 1 — V^^by — 1+V^^. 



36. _7-V-llby -7+V-ll. 



CHAPTER X. 

IMPORTANT THEOREMS IN MULTIPLICATION AND 

DIVISION. 

140. The product of the sum and the difference of any 
two terms is equal to the difference of their squares. 

For let A and B represent any two terms ; then A + B 
will denote their sum, and A — B their difference. Now, 
by the distributive law, we have 

{A + B){A^B)^{A + B)A-\-{A + B){^B) 

Example 1. Find the product of 2 a:? + 6 5^ and 2 x^ — 6 hy^, 
(2aJ2 + 66y8)(2 x^ - 6 fty*) = (2 x2)8 - (6 6y«)a § 140 

= 4x*-256V. 

Example 2. Find the product of a + & + c and a'\-h — c, 

(a + 6 + c){a + 6 - cy = [{a + 6)+ c]lia + 6)- c] 

= (a + 6)a-c2 §140 

= a2 + 2 a6 + 62 _ ©a. 

Here we first write a-\-h -^ c and a + 6 — c as the sum and the 
difference of the two terms (a + h) and c. 

Example 3. Find the product of a + 6 — c and a — 6 + c. 
(a + 6 - c)(a - 6 + c) = [a + (6 - c)][a -(6 - c)] 

= a2~(6-c)a 
= a2 - 62 + 2 6c - c2. 
113 
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Exercise 36. 
By § 140 write out each of the following products : 

1. (a + 6) (a -5). 6. (iB« + 43r')(a^-4y»). 

2. {x + b){x^b). 6. (3iB« + 53^)(3iB«-53^. 

3. (l + 3aj)(l-3a;). 7. (2aa? + 35y)(2aaj-36y). 

4. (a8-h&«)(a»-6*). 8. {A.ca?+5Vy){4:ca^^5Vy). 

9. {a + h + c) (a —h — c), 

10. (l4-&--c)(l-6 + c). 

11. (a — 5 + c)(a — 6 — c). 

12. («+ 3^-22) (a -3^ + 22). 

13. (aj^ + a^^ + y^Xaj'-ay + y'). 

14. {f + y + 2)(f-y-\^2). 

15. (3a + 6-3c)(3a-6 + 3c). 

16. (2a"-V3)(2a + V3). 

17. {2x — \^a-'C){2x+\^a — c). 

18. ( — 3a + 7a;)(— 3a — 7aj), or 
[(-3a) + 7aj][(-3a)-7aj]. 



1». (-ii> + iVp^^=^)(-ii>-iVi>*-4g). 

141. T7ie product of two binomials^ such as x -f a df^ 
X -|- b, is equal to the square of the first term, plus the sum 
of the second terms irUo the first term, plus the product of 
the second terms. 

For whatever be the values of x, a and b, we have 

(a; + a) (« 4- 2>) = (a? -f- a) x+ (x-\-a)b 

= x^ + (a + 5) a? -H a5. 
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Thus (x + 7)(x + 5) = x2 +(7 + 6)a; + 7 X 5 

= a;2 + 12a; + 36. 
^x-7)(x-5) = [a;+(-7)][a;+(~6)] 

-a;2 + (-7-6)a; + (-7)(-6) 

= a;2-12x + 35, 
(« + 7) (X - 5) = x2 + (7 - 5)x + 7 (- 6) 

= «2 + 2 X - 36. 
(« - 7)(x + 6)= x2 - 2x - 36. 

Exercise 36. 
Write out the product of 

1. (x + S)(x+5). 6. (a — 8) (a + 4). 

2. (x-S)(x+10), 7. (a -6) (a + 13). 

3. (a?-f 7)(a? — 9). 8. (a? — 3a) (a? -f- 2a). 

4. (aj-4)(aj+ll). 9. (a - 96)(a- 85). 
6. (a-f-9)(a — 5). 10. {Sx^2y)(3x + y), 

(3x-2j/)(3x + i() = (3x)a+(-2y + j/)3x+(-2j/)y 

= 9x2-3xj/-2y2. 

11. (a — 56) (a 4- 106). 15. (aJ2/-6a6)(icy+2a6). 

12. (iB2-6)(a^4-4). 16. (a6 - 5) (a6 + 7) . 

13. (a^ + 2x){a^ — 5x). 17. (a^/— 7a6)(ajy— 2a6). 

14. (ajy — 9)(a^ + 6). 18. (a? — 4a6)(a? + 5a6). 

19. (a» — 9 a6) {xz + 11 a6). 

20. [a^ + 4(y + 2)][a^-5(y + 2)]. 

[x2 + 4 (y + «)][x2 _ 6 (y + «)]= x* -(y + «)x2 - 20 (y + «)2. 

21. (aj + y + 3)(aj4-y-5). 

22. (a + 6 — 7)(a + 6 — 8). 

23. (aj-.y~9)(aj-t/-f-8). 

24. (a-26-4)(a~26 + 6). 
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142. The difference of the same powers of two numbers 
is divisible by the difference of the numbers. 

For by division we obtain 



x^'^a'^ 



=aj* -f o^a + ica* -f- a^ 



aj — a 

By inspection we find in this quotient the following 
laws of exponents and coefficients : 

The exponent of x in the first term is 1 less than that 
of X in the dividend^ and it decreases by 1 in each succeed- 
ing term. 

The exponent of a is 1 in the second term and increases 
by 1 in each succeeding term. 

The number of terms is equal to the exponent of x in the 
dividend, and the coefficient of each term w -f 1. 

Let n denote any positive integer ; then, if these laws 
hold true in general, we shall have 

^""^" =0;"-^ + iB»-*a + af'-^a^ -\ h aa*-* + a*^^ (1) 

X — a 

Now multiplying each member of (1) by x-^a, we 

obtain the identity 

«** — a"=aJ" — a*. 

Hence, by § 48, (1) is an identity; therefore af — a" is 
exactly divisible by a — a. 

The quotient may be written out by the laws given 
above or from formula (1). 

ThuB ^-a^ = x2 + aa + a2. 

aj — a 

27 a* — }fi 
Example 1. Write out the quotient of -^^-^ ^. 

3a-6 
27 gs- 6« _ (3q)8-6» 

3a-6 (3a)-6 

= (3a)2+(3a)6 + 62 

= 9a2 + 3a6H-62. 
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Example 2. Write out the quotient of ^^^'"^^^ 

32 0& - 243 a^ _ (2 o)<^ - (3 x)ft 
2a-3x 2a-3aj 

= (2a)*+ (2a)»(3x) + (2a)«(3a;)a+2a(3a;)«+ (3x)* 
= 16 a* + 24a8a; + 36a2a;2 + 64aJB» + Slac*. 

143. 2%e sum x*» + a" la no^ divisible 6y x — a. 

For evidently a" + a" = (oj" — a*) + 2 a*. 

Now aJ* — a" is divisible by a — a, but 20" is not ; hence 
(aj" — a") + 2a*, or its equal af + a% is not divisible by 
05 — a. 

Exercise 37. 

Write out the quotient of 

' oj — a' ' 4a'6 — 2iB*y 

^ a?-aJ o a*-32 

05 — a a — 2 

a^f^a" ^ 32aj»-l 

xy-^-a 2aj — 1 

64a»-8aj8 ,^ 1024a«-32y 

4. • 10. • 

4a — 2a? 4a — 26 

^ aV-3435« ,, aj»-l 

O. r— : :r^ — • 11. 



6. 



aV-76 x-1 

1 - 729/ jjj a» - (a, + y)» 

1 — 9y ' a — (« + y) 

j3 (a! + 2y)»-(.v + 2a;)» 
a; + 2y-(y + 2a!) 

14. ^-('^-^r. 
a?.- a -H 6 
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144. x* — a" is divisible 5y x + a when n is even; and 
x** + a" IS divisible 6^ x + a when n is odd. 

For putting — a for a in (1) of § 142, we obtain 

+ ...aj(-a)-« + (-a)-l (1) 
If n is even, n — 2 is even, n — 1 odd, and (1) becomes 

^~^" =g*-^ - aj»-*a 4- «*"^a« + oa--^ - a^'S (2) 

which proves the first part of the theorem. 
If n is odd, n — 2 is odd, n — 1 even, and (1) becomes 

oj-l-a ^ ^ 

which proves the second part of the theorem. 

Note that in each quotient there are n terms, and that 
the coefficient of each even term is —1. 

The laws of exponents are the same as in (1) of § 142. 

Thus ^-±-^ = aja _ a^ 4 052. 
x + a 

Example 1. Write out the quotient of 8 a^b^ + 216 cfix^ ^ 

2a62 + 6ca:? 

8 gSftH 216 c8g0 _ (2 ah^y + (6 csfi)* 
2a62 + 6cx8 2ah^-^Qcx^ 

= (2 a62)2 _ (2 a62) (6 ca*) + (6 ax^y 
= 4 a26* - 12 ah^ca? + 36 c^a;^. 

Exercise 38. 
Write out the quotient of 

- aH&^ o g^ + y « g^-hy 

1. —• 4, — • 3. — • 

a-fo a + b a-j-b 
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^ a^y^ + 216g« ^ l + sfy" ^^ off + 128 

xy-^-^Qz ' 1 + xy ' xy-j-2 

a6y + 8c» g a' 4- 32 ^^ 729 + 85^ 

a%2 + 2c' ' a + 2' . * 9 + 262 * 

^ l-|-8a3 ^ aW + 243 ,« a^^io^ 323,5 

l + 2a a6 + 3 a^b^ + 2x 

13. Prove that (2) and (3) in § 144 are identities, by 
multiplying both members by a 4- a. 

14. By the method used in § 143 prove that af — a" is 
not divisible by as -f- a when n is odd, and that of + a* is 
not divisible by a? + a when n is even. 

Write out the quotient of 

jg a^6« - a^y'\ 16gV-256a»y 

cfib"^ -- a?y 64a«&"-729a^" 

' ab^-^-icY ' 2aV' + 3xy' 



CHAPTER XI. 

FACTORING. 

145. By the Factors of a given expression, we shall 
in this chapter usually mean its rational factors. 

146. Monomial Factors. Any monomial is readily 
resolved into its monomial factors. 

Thus the factors of Zbx^h are 6, 7, x, x, and h, 

A factor common to all the terms of any expression 
is, by § 54, a factor of the expression. 

Example. Factor 3 ox^ + 6 a^sc — 9 chfi. 

By inspection 3 ox is seen to be a factor of each term ; hence by 
§ 54 we have 

3ax2 + 6a2x - 9a8x8=(3 ax)x + (3ax)2a + (3ax)(- Sa^xS) 

=3ax(x + 2a~3a^>). 

That is, the required factors are 3, a, x, and x + 2 a — 3 a^K 

Exercise 39. 
Factor 

1. 15a6«-46a*6- 30 a«6*aj2. 

Ans, 3, 6, a, 6, and 6 — 3a — 2a6a5*. 

2. 7? + 6x. 7. 5aaj*-10a»aj-5aV. 

3. 4a*-6a%. 8. 38a%«-57aW. 

4. 2aaj4-ia*. 9. 3a86-6a%2 4.9a268. 

5. 7a»~21a%. 10. 15 a^ft -10 a'c + 5 aU 

6. x*-6aj8i/-|-20icy. 11. 8aV-4a*y-12a%. 

120 
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12. 2a'^'' 4- 6ar+^y''-^\ Ans. 2, a", ^, and 1 + 3aV 

13. aar+*y'»+^ + 6a'»+ V^^ + c»"y"- 

^ns. a"*, 2/**, and aa^ 4- 6i»V + c. 

147. Polynomials that are Perfect Powers may be 
factored by the principles of Chapter IX. 

Any expression that is to be factored should be first 
examined for monomial factors. 

Example 1. Factor -3 a^ + 30 a^b^ - 76 a^b\ 

-3a6 + 30 a*68 _ 76a86«= - 3 a' (a2 - 10 ab^ + 26 6«) 

= -3a8 (0-668)2. §128 

ExAjffPLE 2. Factor 18 a" + 36 a6 + 18 62 - 12 ac - 12 6c + 2 c2. 

The expression = 2 (9 a2 + 18 a6 + 9 62 - 6 ac - 6 6c + c2) 

= 2 [(3 ay + 2 (3a)(36 - c) + (36 -c)2] 
= 2(3a + 36--c)2. 

Example 3. Factor 8 a2c» - 36 a^dhi + 64 a2c«2 - 27 a^. 

The expression = a^ (8 c^ - 36 c2x + 64 cx^ - 27 ofi) 

= a2(2c~3x)8. 

Bzercise 40. 
Factor 

1. 5a*-10a26 + 562. 5. a^y^ + a^y + ixf, 

2. a»-6a26 + 9a6«. 6. 4aJ2/3_4^2^^y 

3. 4ajV-jK*-4y*. 7. 121 0^4- 81 2/^ + 198 ajy. 

4. 8iB2-4a?*-4. 8. 3a»-9a%4-9a62-36^ 

9. 5aV-f-15aVy + 15aW2r^ + 5ay. 

10. 24^V - 36 6V 4. 18 523. _ 3 52 

11. a2 + 2a6 4-4c2 4.4ac + 46c4-2>^. 

12. 2aa?* + 4aarV^-4a2/^»2-f-2a2*-f-2ay*-4aaj22;2. 
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13. Sba^ ^ 6ba^ + 12 a'b ^ 12 aby + 3bf + 12 aba?. 

14. aW -9aV3( + 27a*ajy2- 27 ay. 

15. a^ + Sa^y + Sxy^-^Saa^ + f^Saf^eaxy + Sah/ 

148. Binomials of the Form a? -^ a\ By § 140 we have 

a?* — a'=(a5 + a) (05 — a). 

That is, the difference between the squares of any two 
numbers is equal to the product of their sum and difference. 

Example 1. Factor 9 a«&« - 4 c^. 

9 a«&« - 4 c2 = (3 a«68)2 - (2 c)' 

= (3 a8&8 + 2 c) (3 a868 - 2 c). 

Example 2. Factor 9 x^ + 12 a6 - 9 a^ - 4 62. 

Writing the expression as the difference of two squai'es, we have 

9x2 + 12a6 - 9a2 - 462 = 9x2 -(9a2 - 12 a6 + 462) 

= (3x)2-(3a-26)? 
= [3x-(3a-26)][3x + (3a-26)] 
= (3x-3a + 2 6)(3x + 3a-2 6). 

Exercise 41. 

Factor 

1. a* -9. 9. 4a%*-9c*. 

2. 25a«-6«. 10. 4aJ2^-9fl5». 

3. 16 -6«. 11. 8ay-18a». 

4. af-df. 12. 108aj8-3aj*. 

5. 64ar»-496l 13. 7a«-28a^. 

6. 9a«-16&l 14. 32a?y«-8aj'y. 

7. 8l2^-9a?». 16. 7 xyz^ - 7 mff. 

8. 36iB*-492^. 16. a*+2a6 + y-A 
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17. a^-2ab + b^^c\ 23. Ada^^l + Uxy + y^, 

18. a2_2)2-26c-c2. 24. a*-16a^ + 6a6 + 96*. 

19. a2-62^26c-c2. .26. aj2- 9y2 + 10aaj + 25a«. 

20. ar*4-4fljy — a* + 4y^. 26. 6^ — a' — 4aj* + 4aa?. 

21. ar* — l + 10caj+25c^. 27. 9c2-4aj2-9a2H-12aaj. 

22. l + 2a6-a2--6l 28. 4^a^-f-9z^+6yz. 

29. c2-25a2-962H-30a6. 

30. a2H-62 + 2a&-<?-(P-2cd. 

31. a2+62-2a6-a?-2/*-2fljy. 

32. m^-l-n^ — 2mn — a^ — 6'H-2a6. 

33. a^-^n^ — 2an — ^* — m^ — 26m. 

34. 16a^-^Sax + a^-2by-b^'-f. 

35. 9a2 + 12a6H-462-(cH-a;-22/)'. 

36. a^'{-h^ + (^'{-2ab + 2ac + 2bc-a^—f+2xy. 

Resolve into factors and simplify 

37. (x + 3yy^4^f. 

38. 9a2-(3a-56)«. 

39. {5x + 2yy-^(3x^yy. 

40. (2aj + a-3)2--(3-2aj)l 

41. (2aH-&-c)*-(a-6 + c)'. 

149. A Trinomial of the form aj* + aaj^y^ + y* can often 
be factored by writing it as the difference of two squares. 

Example 1. Factor a^ + x^a^ + a*. 
Adding and subtracting x^d^, we obtain 

aj* + a;2a2 + a* = «* + 2 a;%2 + «* - x^a^ 
= (jc^ + a^y-(xay 
= (x" + a2 + xa)(x^ + a2 - aa). 
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Example 2. Factor 4 x* - 21 oc^a* + 90*. 

Separating the term —21x^a^ into the two parts ^12x^a^ and 
— Oac^a^ we have 

4iB* -21a;%2 _|. 9a*=4x* - 12a;%« + 9a* - 9a;2o2 

= (2x2-3aa)a-(3jKa)a 

= (2x2 - 3a2 + 3xa)(2xa - Sa^ - 3xa). 

Exercise 42. 
Find the quadratic factors of 

1. aj* + ar» + l. 9. 25a^ -440*2^+ 163^. 

2. oj^-So' + O. 10. 4a^-4iBy + 9y*. 

3. IB* - 13 aj^H- 36. 11. 9a^-12a*3^ + 163^. 

4. a^-6aV + a*. 12. 16a^ - a^f -{- y^. 

6. aJ*-llaVH-a*. 13. 25iC*-29iBV + 4y*. 

6. a^ + (4-c*)a5y + 4y*. 14. a^-a^ + y*, 

7. (a;4-y)*H-(a; + y)'H-l. 15. 36a^ + 23ic2a* + 16a*. 

8. 9aJ* + 3ajy + 4y*. 16. a^ + aY + y*. 

150. Trinomials of the Form a?+px + q. As will be 
shown in § 186, any expression of this form can be 
resolved into two factors of the first degree in a? by writ- 
ing it as the difference of two squares. We give below 
a method of factoring the simpler cases by inspection. 

By § 141, aj^-f(m -fn)a?-f-mw=(aj + m)(a;4-n); 
hence a? + pa? + g= (a? H- m) (a? + n), 

if m + n=p and mn = q. 

For many values of p and q, the values of m and n are 
whole numbers and can be readily found by inspection. 

Example 1. Factor x^ + 7 x + 12. 

Here x^ + 7x + 12 = (x + m)(x + n), 

if »» + n = 7, and mn = 12. (1) 
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Since 9nn= + 12, m and n have the same quality; hence, as 
m + » =+ 7, both m and n are +. Now the pairs of positive 
numbers whose product is 12 are 12 and 1, 6 and 2, and 4 and 3 ; 
and the sum of the last pair is 7. 

Hence m = 4, and n = 3 satisfy equations (1). 
.-. a;a + 7a; + 12=(x + 4)(a; + 3). 

Example 2. Factor x^^Tx-h'^O. 

Here x^-lx+lO^^x-^- m)(x-\- n), 

if m + n = — 7, and mn == 10. (1) 

Since mn = + 10, m and n have the same quality, hence, as 
t» + n = — 7, both are — . Now pairs of negative numbers whose 
product is 10, are —10 and —1,-6 and —2 ; and the sum of the 
last pair is — 7 ; hence m = — 6, and n = — 2 satisfy equations (1). 

.-. a;2-7a5+10=(«-5)(a;-2). 

Example 3. Factor x^-hBx — lS, 

Here r» + n = 3, and mn = — 18. 

Since mn = — 18, m and n are opposite in quality : hence, as 
tn + n = + 3, the positive number is numerically the larger. Now 
pairs of numbers whose product is — 18, the larger numerically 
being +, are +18 and —1, +9 and —2, +6 and —3 ; and the sum 
of the last pair is + 3. Hence w = 6, and n = — 3, 

and x2 + Sx - lS = (x + 6)(x - 3). 

Example 4. Factor 4 o — a^ + 21. 

4a-aa + 21 = -(a2-4o-21) 

= -(o - 7)(o + 3) = (7 - a)(o + 3). 

Example 6. Factor a^c^ + 5 ax — 84. 

Here (ax)^ + 6 (aac) — 84 = (ax + m) (ax + n), 
if - w + n = 5, and mn = — 84. 

Hence wi = 12, and n = — 7, 

and (finfi + 6 ax - 84 = (ax + 12)(ax - 7). 
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Example 6. Factor x^ - 32 ajy - 106 y^. 

Here x^ -B2xy -10&y^ = (x + m)(x+ n) 
if m + n= — Z2yy and mn = — 105y. 

Hence w = — 36 y, and n = 3 y, 

and «« - 32ajy - 106y2 = (a; - 35y)(x + 3y). 

Exercise 43. 
Factor 

1. a? + 4:X + 3. 21. ic2-34aj + 288. 

J8. a*-4a; + 3. 22. a^-35a;-200. 

3. aj* + 9ajH-20. 23. a*-17a;-200. 

4. a*-llaj + 18. 24. aV - 21 aa; + 108. 
B. a?*- 8a; 4- 15. 25. aW-21aaj + 80. 

6. x*H-2a;-3. 26. aW + 21 aa; + 90. 

7. a^-^x-^e. 27. aV-19aajH-78. 

8. a^ + 4^x-^5. 28. aV + 30 aa; + 225. 

9. a2^2aj-36. 29. aV +54 aaH- 729. 

10. a;'-3aj-10. 30. uV-38aa; + 361. 

11. aj — 0^ + 6. 31. a^y^ — 5xy — 24:. 

12. a2^5a._i4. 32. iB2-|-7aJ3/-602/^. 

13. a?H-18aj + 72. 33. ar^ + aa; — 42al 

14. X- 0^ + 132. 34. a^ -ay- 210 f. 

15. a2-5aj-84. 35. »* + 18 a? — 115. 

16. »2H-5aj-150. 36. a^-20xy'-96y\ 

17. ar» - 25 ajH- 150. 37. x^-26xy-^169f. 

18. a;2 + iia.__i80. 38. a;2_23a«/ + 132y2. 

19. a; — a2_|_i5g 39 a^^Qxy + 14:y\ 

20. a;2__3ia. + 240. 40. a^ -{-^dxy-^GOOf. 
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41. a? + 43xy-^S90f, 46. aj* + 13aW-300a*. 

42. a^ - 20 a6a; + 756V. 47. aj* -aV-462a*. 

43. a"- 29 ab + 54tl^, 48. aj^-a^o^- 132a*. 

44. ISO + Slxy-^-a^f. 49. 143 - 24 aa + o^al 

45. a^ + 12 a6a:- 286V. 50. 216 + 35a;-|-a*. 
61. 65 H- Sxy - aj^j/*, or - (a^f -Sxy- 65). 

62. 110-aj-a*. 54. 380-aj-aj«. 

53. 98-7aj-aj«. 55. 120-7aaj-aV. 

ISL. Trinomials of the Form aa? -^bx-^c. 

a{aa^ 4- 6a; + c) = (oaj)' 4- 6(aaj) + ac. (1) 

Kow when its factors involve only whole numbers, the 
second member of (1) can be readily factored by the 
method of § 150. 

# 

Example 1. Factor 3 a;^ - 16 x + 5. 

3 (3x2 _ 16 X + 6) = (3x)2 - 16 (3x)+ 15 

= (3x-15)(3x-l). §150 

.-. 3x2 - 16a; + 6= (X - 5)(3x - 1). 

Example 2. Factor 5 x2 + 32 x - 21, 

5(6x2+32x-21) = (Bx)2 + 32(5x)-105 

= (5x + 35)(5x-3). 
.-. 6x2 + 32x-21=(x + 7)(5x-3). 

Example 3. Factor 3 x2 - 17 X2^ + 10 y^, 

3 (3x2 - 17 xy + 102/2) = (3x)2 - 17y (3x)+ SOy^ 

= (3x-15 2/)(3x-2y). 
.-. 3x2 - 17xy + 10 2/2= (x - 6 y)(Sx - 2 y). 
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Exercise 44. 
Factor 

1. 2ar» + 3a? + l. 16. 3aW + 19aa; -14. 

2. 3a*-|-5ajH-2. 17. 6aV-31aa + 35. 

3. 3a*H-10a;H-3. 18. 3aj2 + 41a;-|-26. 

4. 3a^ + 8aJ + 4. 19. 4aj* + 23aJ + 15. 
6. 2a? + 7x + 6. 20. 3a? — 13a? + 14. 

6. 2a^ + llx + 5, 21. 2aj2-6a^-3y*. 

7. 5a? H- 11 a? + 2. ^22. 3a?-17a?y + 10/. 

8. 2a? + 3a; -2. 23. 12a?-23a^ + lOj/*. 

9. 4a? + 11a; -3. 24. 24a?-29a^-4y*. 

10. 2a? + 15a; -8. 25. 7a?-33a;y--542/2. 

11. 3a? H- 7a; -6. 26. 132a? + a;-l. 

12. 2a? + a;-28. 27. 12a? + 50a; -50. 

13. 3a? + 13a; -30. 28. 15a?V-4a?2^-4a?y». 

14. 6a? + 7a; — 3. 29. aa? + (aH-6)a;H-6. 

15. 3aVH-23aa; + 14. 30. aix? -^ {a —b)x -- b, 

152. Binomials of the Form a;" — a\ By § 142, 

x° — a° is divisible by x — b, aHways. 

The other factor can be written out by § 142. 

Example 1. Factor 343 — 8 a*. 

343-8a8=(7)8-(2a)8 

= (7 - 2a)[72 + 7 (2a) + (2a)2] 
= (7-2a)(49 + 14a + 4a2). 

Example 2. Factor 2 o^ — 64 fe^. 
2a5_64&5=2[a6-(2&)6] 

= 2(a-26)[a* + a8(2 6)+a2(26)2 + a(2 6)8+(26)*] 
= 2 (a - 2 6)(o* + 2a86 + 4a262 + 8a&8 + 166*). 
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When n is even, «" — a** should be factored as the 
difference between two squares. 

Thus aj*-a* = (a^-|-a2)(a;a-a2) 

= (aJ2 + o^) (X + «)(«- a). 

153. Factors of of* + a*" when n is odd. By § 144, 

x° + a° ts divisible 6y x + a w^en n i5 odd. 

ExAMPLB 1. Factor 8 «« + 27 6*. 
8o« + 27 68=(2a)« + (36)» 

= (2a + 36)[(2a)2-(2a)(36) + (36)«] 
= (2 a + 36)(4o2 - 6a6 +962). 

ExAMFLB 2. Factor ofi — a^. 

afi - 06 = (a^ + a8)(iB8 - a*) 

= (« + «)(»* - aac + a2)(aj - a)(a« + a« + a). 

Exercise 45. 
Factor 

1. a«-6l 11. 27a^H-l. 21. 81aV-l. 

2. a^H-ft^. 12. 216-0:8. 22. 16-81a*&*. 

3. a«-y. 13. aj868-|a3. 23. a«-7296«. 

4. a» + y. 14. 343 -8a^. 24. afi-l. 

5. a^ + y. 15. 8a^-27a«. 25. cf — U. 

6. a^-V, 16. 40a8-13568. 26. a^ -af'b^ 

7. a^H-1. 17. 27a3 + 64a:8. 27. 64aJ«-7296^ 

8. a^ + 27. 18. f-1. 28. 32iC^-l. 

9. 125 -a^. 19. ic*-166*. 29. a«6*-24a 
10. a:?-8y. 20. 16cB*-81a*. 30. 1024a*- 32 6^ 
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154. Factors of Tf^-^-a'^ when n is even. 

(i.) iB* + a* = x* + a* + 2 a%t5» -^a^ 

= (xa + a2)2~2oax» 

= («« + a2 + axV2)(jc« + a« - axv^). 

These factors are rational with respect to a and a;. 

The same method may be employed whenever n is a multiple of 
4, as when n is 8, 12, 16, etc. 

(ii.) a« + a« = (x^Y + (a^)* 

= (aj2 + a2)(ic4 _ x^a^ + a*). 

«♦ - a;«a2 + a* = «* + 2 a^x^ + a* - 3 a%^ 
= (ai2 + a2)2 - 3 a^xa 
= (x3 + a2 -I- ax>/3)(x2 + a^ - ax\/3). 
.-. x^ + a6 =(x2 + a2)(x2 + a« + axV3)(xa + a^ - ax>/8). 

The same method may be employed whenever one of the two 
factors of n is odd, as when n is 10, 12, 14, etc. 

Exercise 46. 
Factor 

1. aj*H-l. 4. ai^ + 64. 7. aj^ + a^. 

2. ai» + l. 5. ajs-'a^. 8. aj^'^ + a^®. 

3. 16aj* + a*. 6. l-o^. 9. a^ + a^. 



1. The terms of a polynomial can often be grouped 
so as to show a common factor. 

Example 1. Factor aK-\-hy + hx-\- ay. 
Combining like terms, we have 
ax-\-hy-\-hx + ay={a-\- h)x + (o + h)y 

= (a + 6)(x+y). 

Example 2. Factor x^ — 3 x^ — x + 3. 
x8 _ 3x2 - a + 3= (X - 3)x2 - (x - 3) 

= (X - 3)(x2 - l) = (x - 3)(x - l)(x + 1) 
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Example 3. Factor aac^ — x — a + 1. 

asfl — x — a+ l=a{o^-' 1) — (x— 1) 

= (x-l)[a(x2 + a; + l)-l] 
= (x - 1) (ox^ + ax + a - 1). 

Ezeroise 47. 
Factor 

1. a' + a6 + acH-6c. 4. timj — my — naj + ny. 

2. aV + ocd + a6c H- &d. - 6. Sax^hx — Say+by. 

3. a' + 3a-|-ac + 3c. 6. 6a^H-3icy — 2aaj— aj^. 

7. ao^ — 36a^ — oojyH-Sfty^. 

8. 2aic*H-3aajy — 26a^ — 36y*. 

9. a??M5* + &ma^ — anxy — 6ny*. 

10. aa? — &a5 H- 6y + cy — ca: — ay, 

11. a^a? H- a5aj + ac + a6y + 6*y 4- &c. 

12. aj8 + a^~4aj-4. 23. 2a^-3ar»--2aj + 3. 

13. Ba^^x^'-'Sx + l. 24. a? + ba^ - a^x -^ a^b, 

14. aaj'+fta^^ + a + i^. 26. a262_^8_^2^i 

15. aa^ + by^-^(a-^b)xy, 26. 6a^ + aar* + 6a5 + a. 

16. a^b^ + a^ + b^ + l, 27. a? - f -{- xz -- yz. 

17. a*H-a%2-&V-c*. 28. H-6aj-(a2H-a&)aj*. 

18. a' — a — c' + c. 29. aV + acd + a6c + 6d 

19. a* — &^ — (a — &)l 30. ac + 6d — ac? — 6c. 

20. a* — 62 + 6c — ca. 31. oc^ + 6(? ~ ac?^ - 6cl 

21. aa»H-««H-a + l. 32. a^x — b^x -^ a^y -- b^ 

22. aj8-5ar* + aj-6. 33. aV-c^ar^-ay+cSy^. 
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34. a'af - ay -^ b^af^ -^ by. 

35. ocas' — 6ca? + ocia? — M. 

36. d^dP - (^ - aV(P + a\ 

37. l-aha^ + ib -0^)31?. 

38. a^^Iy' + c'-'Cp-^2{ac-'bd). 

39. 4a26«-(a«+&2_c«)2. 

40. (a'-'b^ + <^-^cPy-{2ac-2bdy. 

41. aj^ + ai^H-ajz'^ + yg'. 

42. a(aJ + 2)-2/(yH-2). 

43. iC*-14ajy+3^. 

44. a^^—a^T^ — y^ + s^. 

45. 1 — 2aaj — (c — a*)aj*+ ocaf. 

46. a*(6 - c) H- 6Xc - a) + c«(a - 6) . 

47. b^c-^bc^ + €?a + ca^ + a^b + aJ>^ + 2a^. 

48. aaj(/ + 68) + 6y(6aj2 ^ ^s^^) 

49. 2a^ ^4:a?y-'iAi + 2ay + 2xyz^yh. 

50. (aj* + 4aj + 8)* + 3aj(a*+4aj+8) + 2aj«. 



CHAPTER XII. 

COMMON FACTOBS AND MULTIPLES. 

A Common Factor of two or more expressions is 
an expression which will exactly divide each of them. 

Thus a — a; is a common factor of 6(0 — x) and a^ — x^, 

157. Two expressions are said to be Prime to each 
other, when they have no common factor except unity. 

158. The Highest Common Factor of two or more 
algebraic expressions is the expression of highest degree 
which will exactly divide each of them. 

Thus x^t/^sfl is the Highest Common Factor of the expressions 
x^y^a* and x^sfi. 

For the words Highest Common Factor, we shall frequently use 
the abbreviation H. C. F. 

If the expressions have numerical coefficients, the 
Greatest C. F. of these coefficients is prefixed as a coeffi- 
cient to the algebraic H. C. F. 

Thus lOofiyz is the H.C.F. of 20«*y« and SOofif/^sfl, 



h To obtain the H. C. F. of two or more expressions : 

Resolve each expression into its factors. Find the prod- 
uct of all their common factors, each being raised to the 
lowest power in which it occurs in any of the expressions, 

133 
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Example 1. Find the H. C. F. of 6 a^^c^iP and 4 oVd. 

Qa^b^c^cP = 3 . 2 . a2. 6«. c8. d2. 
4 a^c^d = 2 . 2 . 0* • <^ • d. 
The only common factors are 2, a^, c^, and d ; hence 

the H. C. F. = 2 . a^ . c» . d, or 2 a^cfid. 

Example 2. Find the H. C. F. of a*b^ - a^b* and a*68 + o^ft*. 

0*62 _ 05254 = a^b^ia + 6) (a -6) ; 

a*6« + a'^ft* = a»6» (a + 6). 
.-. H.C.F. = 0252(0 + 5). 

Example 3. Find the H. C. F. of 3 o* + 16 o«6 - 72 o^fta and 
6a«-30a26 +36a62. 

3o* + 16 0*6 - 720252 = 3a2(o + 86)(a - 36); 

QaJ^ - 30o26 + 36o62 = 6 a(^a - 26)(o - 36). 

/. H. C.F. = 3o(a-36). 

Exercise 48. 
Find the H. C. F. of 

1. 9a6»and6a%. 3. 42aa^aiid 776y. 

2. 24 a»6»aj* and GOa^ftV. 4. ab% a^bc, and abc^. 

6. Saj^ygs, 15 xy^z^, and lO^y. 

6. 3(a-y)8and6(a-y)* 

7. (a? - a)'(a? + by and (a: - a)«(a; + by. 

8. 6a«(a;-y)8and9a»(a?-y)«. 

9. aV H- 2aV and aV — 4aV. 
10. aW - 4 aV and aW - 16 aV. 

. 11. aj2H-3aj + 2andaj2 + 6a; + 8. 

12. a^H-3ajVH-2iC2/2andaj* + 6ic^ + 8aj«2/*. 
a^ + 3x2y + 2xy^=(ofi + 2a;2y) + (a;2y + 2a;y2) 

= x^(x + 2y)-{-xy(x + 2y) 

= (.x^ + xy)(x + 2y) 

= x(« + 2/)(x + 2y). 
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13. 3aj2— 4a?H-land4a^ — 5aj + l. 

14. 3a2-4a6H-6«and4a*~5a36 + aV^ 
16. a^ — a% a^ — aoi^, and a* — oo^. 

16. a*-l, a^ + 1, andaj«-2aj-3. 

17. 2a^-7a + 3and3a^-7a;-6. 

18. 12aj2 + aj — laiidl5ar» + 8aj + l. 

19. 2ar*-aj-land3aj'-a?-2. 

20. c^aj* — cP and aca^ — 6caj + adx — 6d. 

21. af — xy^BXida^ + a^ + xy + y^. 

22. a^5c — a^6aj — 6(ib^x and a^a?* — 4,aVa? + 36W. 

23. 2aj2 + 9a; + 4, 2aj2 + lla? + 5, and2a?-3aj — 2. 

160. The Polynomial Factor of the H. C. F. of two 

expressions can always be found by a process analogous 
to that employed in arithmetic to find the greatest com- 
mon divisor of two numbers. 

Rule. Arrange the two expressions in descending pow- 
ers of some common letter, and divide the expression which 
is of the highest degree in the common letter by the other; 
if both expressions are of the same degree, either may be 
used as the divisor. 

Take the remainder, if any, after the first division for a 
new divisor, and the former divisor as dividend. Continue 
this process until the last remainder is zero, or does not 
contain the letter of arrangement. If the last remainder is 
zero, the last divisor is the H. G. F. sought; if the vast 
remainder is not zero, the two expressions have no commmi 
polynomial factor in the letter of arrangement. 
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Example 1. Find the H. C. F. of x^ + ofi -2 and ofi + 2y^ - 3. 
First arrange both expressions in descending powers of x, 
x8+a;2_2)iB8 + 2aj2-3(l 



X?- 


-l)a:» + 


«2 - 2 (a 
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a^ + x- 
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+ 1 
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1 



Here the last remainder is zero, and the last divisor is x — 1 ; 
hence the H. C. F. sought is x — 1. 

Before employing the method given above, aU mono- 
mial factors should be removed from the given poly- 
nomials, and the monomial factor of the H. C. F. found 
by inspection. Any monomial factor also should be 
removed from each remainder before it is used as a 
divisor; for any such monomial factor cannot be a factor 
of the H. C. F. sought. 

Example 2. Find the H. C. F. of 

3c«x* + 3 c%c8 - Qc^x and 6ca^ + 12csc* - IScx^. 
Now 3c2a;* +3 c^^6c^ = Sc^x(pfi + x^ __ 2), 
and Qcix^ + 12cx* - IScx' = 6cx2(x» + 2x2 - 3). 

The H. C. F. of the monomial factors is 3 ex ; and by Example 1, 
the H. C. F. of the trinomial factors is x — 1. 

Hence the H. C. F. of the given expressions is 3 cx(x — 1). 

161. The H. C. F. of two expressions will not he changed 
if either expression he multiplied or divided hy a factor 
that is not a factor of the other. 
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For this will not change either the number or the 
value of their common factors. 

Example 1. Find the H.C.r. of 
2aa^ + 8 (Mc2 _ iQax + 48a and 4a2«* -ia^ + S2a^- 32 a^. 
4a2»* - 4a.2x8 + 32a«aj - 32 a^ = 4a^{x^ - a^ + 8x - 8), 
and 2ajc8 + 8(Mc2 ». lOoaj + 48a = 2a(a8 + 4a;2 - 8« + 24). 

The H. C. F. of the monomial factors is 2 a. 

To find the H. C. F. of the polynomial factors we proceed as in 
§160. 

«? + 4aj2 _ 8a; + 24) aj* - ac8 + 8aj - 8 (« - 6 

«* + 4a;8- 8tB2 + 24a; 



-5a;9+ 8a;2-16a;- 8 
-5«8-20a;2 + 40a;-120 



28x2 ^ 66a; + 112=28(a;2-2a;+4) 

Rejecting the monomial factor 28, we continue the process with 
a;2 — 2 a; + 4 as the new divisor. 

x2-2a; + 4)a;8 + 4«2-8a; + 24(a; + 6 
a;8-2x2 + 4x 



6x2-12x + 24 
6x3-12x + 24 

Hence the H. C. F. of the polynomial factors is x* — 2 x + 4. 
Therefore the H. C.F. sought is 2a (x^ - 2x + 4). 

Example 2. Find the H. C.F. of 

2x2-5x + 2 and x8 + 4x2-4x- 16. 

Since 2 is not a factor of 2x2 — 5x + 2, we may by § 161 
multiply x* + 4 x2 — 4 X — 16 by 2, and thus avoid the inconven- 
ience of fractions. 
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The work may be written as below : 

2a;a-6a; + 2)«9 + 4xa- 4a; -16 

Multiply by 2, _2 

2ie» + 8a;2». 8a; -32 (a; 
2a;8-6a;2+ 2x 

13x2 -10a;- 32 

Multiply by 2, _2 

26xa-20x-64(18 
26x2-66x + 26 

Divide by 46, 45)46x-90 

x-2)2x«-6x + 2(2x-l 
2xa-4x 



- x + 2 

- x + 2 

Hence the H. C. F. is x - 2. 

Example 3. Find the H. C. F. of 

2x9 + x2-x-2 and 3x»-2xa + x-2. 

Multiply the last expression by 2. 

20* + x2 - X - 2) 6x8 - 4x3 + 2x - 4 (3 

6x9 + 3xa-3x-6 

-7x2 + 5x + 2 

Multiply the first divisor by 7. 

-7x^+5x + 2)14x9+ 7x2-7x-14(-2x 

14x8- 10x2 -4x 



17x2 -3x- 14 
Multiply by 7, 7 



119x2 -21x- 98 (-17 
119x2 -85x- 34 



Divide by 64, 64)64x-64 

x-1) -7x2 + 5x+2(-7x-2 

-7x2 + 7x 

-2x + 2 

-2x + 2 

Hence the H. C. F. sought is x — 1. 
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Note. Before proving the rule for finding the H. C. F. of two 
polynomials, the student should make himself familiar with it 
by solving some of the examples in Exercise 49. 

The method of finding the H. C. F. which is given 
above is based upon the following principle : 

162. TjT A = BQ + R, then the H, C.F. of B and R is 
the same as the H, (7. F. of A and B. 

For, if A=^BQ + E, 

then E = A-BQ. 

Now every factor common to B and ^ is by § 146 a 
factor of BQ -^E, oi A; hence every factor common to 
B and E is common to A and B, 

Again, every factor common to A and JB is a factor of 
A — BQ, or E', hence every factor common to A and B 
is common to B and E. 

Hence, if ^ = JBQ + ^, the H. C. F. of B and E is the 
H. C. F. of A and B. 

163. Proof of Rule for finding H. C. F. Let A and B 

denote any two polynomials arranged according to the 
descending powers of some common letter, the degree of 
B not being higher than that of A, 

Divide A hj B and let the quotient be Q' and the 
remainder E\ Divide B by E' and let the quotient be 
Q", and the remainder E'' ; and so on. 

Then A = BQ^ + E', (1) 

B=E'Q'' + E". (2) 

By § 162, from (1) the H. C. F. of B and E' is the 
H. C. F. of A and JB; from (2) the H.C. F. of E' and i2" 
is the H. C. F. of B and E\ that is, the H. C. F. of A 
and B ; and so on. 
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Hence, in the process of finding the H. C. F. of two 
expressions, tJie H, G. F. of any divisor and the correspond- 
ing dividend is the H, 0. F. sought. 

Now if at any stage of the process there is no remain- 
der, the last divisor is a factor of the corresponding divi- 
dend ; therefore it is evidently the H. C. F. of itself and 
that dividend. Hence it is the H. C. F. sought. 

Again, each remainder is evidently of a lower degree 
than the preceding one. Hence, unless at some stage of 
the process the remainder is zero, we must come at last 
to a remainder which does not contain the letter of 
arrangement. In this case the given expressions have 
no common polynomial factor containing that letter ; for 
by § 162 this last remainder contains all the polynomial 
factors common to the given expressions. 

164. Any factor common to three or more expressions 
must be a factor of the H. C. F. of any two of them. 

Hence, to find the H. C. F. of three expressions, we 
may first find the H. C. F. of any two of them, and then 
find the H. C. F. of this result and the third. 

ExAMPLB. Find the H. C. F. of 

a^ + aj^ - JB - 1, ar* + 3a;2 - a; - 8, and ac8 + a;2 - 2. 

The H. C. F. of the first two expressions is a;^ - 1. The H. C. F. 
of a;2 — 1 and a^ + a;^ — 2isaj — 1. Hence* the H. C. F. sought is 
X — 1. 

Exercise 49. 

Find the H. C. F. of 

1. a^-5aj-f-4, aj'-5ar^-h4. 

2. a^ — 5xy + 4:y', oai^ — 5ix^y + 4tX^, 

3. 2a^-5x-^2, Aa^ + 12x'' -x-3. 
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4. aj8~5a^-99aj4-40, ar^- 6ar^-86a: + 35. 

5. a^ + 2a^-Sx-16, a^ + 3a?-Sx-^24u 

6. a^-aj2_5a?-.3, a^-4ic*-lla;-6. 

7. aj8 + 3a^-8aj-24, a^ + 3a^~3aj-9. 

8. a5« + 3i«V--10aj2t/2, ic*_3a^y + 22^. 

9. 2a2-5a + 2, 2a8-3a*-8a + 12. 

10. 262-56 + 2, 1268-862-36 + 2. 

11. a'-5a*aj + 7aaj2-3aj8, a8-3aaj2 + 2a:8^ 

12. aj*-2aj«-4aj-7, oj* + aj«- 3aj2-a? + 2. 

13. a:? — 3a2aj — 2a8, a^ — aa? — 4ta\ 

14. 2a:8 + 4iB2-7aj-14, 6 aj« - 10 ar^- 21 a? + 36. 

15. 2aJ*-2aj8 + a;« + 3aj-6, 4aj*-2aj8 + 3a.-9. 

16. 3aj8 + a^ + aj~2, 2aj8-aj2-aj-3. 

17. 3a^ - 3aa^ + 2a^x -2a% 3ar» +12aaj2 +2a2aj + Sa\ 

18. 3aj* — 3a^t/+aJ2^ — 2^, 4:a^y — 6xy^ + y^. 

19. 12a^-15a^ + 32/2^ 6ii^-6a^y -^2xf-2f, 

20. 10a^ + 25aa^-5a^ 4aj8 + 9aaj2-2a2aj-a^ 

21. 6a3+13a2aj-9a»2-10iK3, 9a8+12a2a;-llaar^-10a^. 

22. 2aJ* + 9a^ + 14aj + 3, 2 + 9aj + 14a^ + 3aJ*. 

23. 3aj*+5aj8-7a^ + 2a: + 2, 2aj*+3ar»-2a^+12aj+5. 

24. 2a^-llar^ + llaj + 4, 2a?* - 3aj3 + 7aj2 - 12aj- 4. 

25. 2a?* + 4aj8+3aj2-2a;-2, 3aj*+6ar^+7aj2 + 2aj+2. 

26. a?2-9aj-10, aj2-.7aj-30, ar^-llaj + 10. 

27. a^ + aj-6, aj3-2aj2-a? + 2, a^ + 3aj2-6aj-8. 

28. aj*+7a^+5a;-.l,a;2+3a:-3a^-l,3aj8+5aj2+a:-l. 
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LOWEST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

165. A Common Multiple of two or more expressions 
is an expression that is exactly divisible by each of them. 

The Lowest Common Multiple (abbreviated L. C. M.) of 
two or more expressions is the expression of lowest 
degree that is exactly divisible by each of them. 

Thus Qa^b* is the L. C. M. of Sa^b and 2 ab*. 

166. To find the L. C. M. of two or more expressions 
that can be resolved into their prime factors, we have the 
following rule : 

Resolve the eospressions into their prime factors. 

Take the prodtLtt of all the different factors, each being 

raised to the highest power in which it occurs in any one of 

the expressions. 

For evidently the L. C. M. must contain each factor 
the greatest number of times that it occurs in any one of 
the expressions. 

Example 1. Find the L. C. M. of 42 axy^sfi and 77 6«y*. 
42 oxy V = 6-7 -a-x-y^'Sfi. 
77 6»y* = ll-7.6».y*. 
.-. L.C.M. =6.7.11a.6*xy*.«« 
= 462 ab^xy*sfl. 

Example 2. Find the L.C.M. of a;3 + 7a; + 12, x^ + Baj + S, 
and 6x2 + 20 x+ 20. 

x2 + 7 X + 12 =(x + 3)(x + 4); 

x2 + 6x+8=(x + 2)(x+4); 

6x2 + 20x + 20 = 5 (x + 2)2. 

.-. L. CM. = 5(x + 2)2(«+3)(x + 4). 
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Qxercise 60. 

Find the L. C. M. of 

1. 4ar*y, lOa^. 4. a?, cc* — 3». 

2. 24aVaJ*, 60a%V. 5. 21aj3, 7aj*(a?+l). 

3. ^a^Vo^y Sa^f. 6. 6aj»-2a?, 9aj»-3aj. 

7. cc* + 2aj, a^4-3aj + 2. 

8. cc*-5a?+4, a^ — 6a: + 8. 

9. a?^ + 4aj4-4, cc*4-5aj + 6. 

10. aj* — oj — 6, JB^ + a? — 2, o^ — 4aj+3. 

11. »2 + «-20, »2-10a: + 24, a^-a:-30. 

12. a^ + «--42, a^-lla:4-30, a^ + 2aj-35. 

13. 2aj»4-3aj + l, 2a^ + 5aj + 2, ar^ + 3a:+2. 

14. 5a^ + lla:4-2, 5a^-fl6aj + 3, a^ + 6a; + 6. 

15. a^-7xy + 12fy a^^exy + Sf, aj^-Soy + ey*. 

16. 2a^ + 3a:-2, 2aj« + 15aj-8, a^ + lOx + 16, 

17. 8a:*-38ajy + 35y2,4a?2-a^-5y2, 2a:2-5a^-7t/l 

167. To find the L. C. M. of two expressions that can- 
not be factored by inspection, we have the following 
rule: 

Find the H. C. F. of the two expressioiia. 
Divide one of the expressions by their H, C. F. and mul- 
tiply the quotient by the other. 

For, let A and B denote any two algebraic expressions, 
H their H. C. F., and L their L. C. M. Now L evidently 
contains all the factors of A, and in addition all the 
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factors of B that are not in A, that is, the factors of 
B-i-H. 

Hence L== A x(B-i-H), (1) 

Example. Find the L. C. M. ot ijfi-\-x^-2 and sc» + 2 x^ - 3. 
Here the H. C. F. is x — 1. 

(pfi-{-x^'-2)-ir(x- l)=x^ + 2x-\-2, 

.-. L.p.M. =(«8 + 2a;2-3)(aj2 + 2x + 2). 



Exercise 61. 
Find the L. C. M. of 
1. 2a^-f-3aj-20, Goj^ - 25 ar^ + 21 a? + 10. 

3. 9a^-x-2, 3aj»-10aj*-7aj — 4. 

4. aj3+aj2-4ic-4, aj» + 6«2 + lla: + 6. 

6. aj«-aj2 + a; + 3, a?* + aj8-3aj2-a; + 2. 

7. aJ*-aj» + 8aj-8, a:8 + 4a^-8a: + 24. 

8. 6a^ + »2-5aj-2, 6a^ + 5«2-3a;-2. 

9. 4a^-10aj2 + 4a? + 2, 3aJ*-2a^-3aj + 2. 

10. aj8-9ar^ + 26aj-24, ic*- 12 a* + 47 a? -60. 

11. 7? — as? — a^x -{- a\ 7? -{- aa? — d?x — a\ 

12. Prove that the product of any two expressions is 
equal to the product of their H. C. F. and L. C. M. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FRACTIONS. 

168. A fraction is said to be in its lowest terms when 
its dividend and divisor have no common factor. 

169. To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms, 

Divide its dividend and divisor by all their common 
factors, or by their H. C. F. 

For by § 83, we thus obtain an equal fraction of which 
the dividend and divisor have no common factors. 

Example 1. Reduce ^^"" ^ to its lowest terms. 

ax — q^ _. — aCa — x) 
a^ - x^~ (a + x){a - X) 

— o a 



o + X a + X 

/2>2 7 X A- 10 

Example 2. Reduce ~ — ■ — -!-— to its lowest terms. 

x2-6x + 6 

a;a ^ 7 X + 10 _ (X - 6) (X - 2) ^ X ~ 6 
xa-5x + 6 (x-3)(x-2) x-3' 

Example 3. ' Reduce ^x^ - 13x« + 23x- 21 ^ ^^ j^^^^^ ^^^^ 

16x»-38x2-2x + 21 

The H. C. F. of the dividend and divisor is found, by § 160, to 
be 3 X — 7. Dividing both the dividend and divisor by their 
H. C. F., we obtain 

8x8-18xg + 23x-21 _ xg-2x + 3 
16x» - 38x2 _ 2x + 21 6x2 - X - 3' 

146 
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Exercise 62. 

Reduce to its lowest terms : 

— a?8y 4 a? — 16 

-a^/ * a^-16* 

2. • 15. • 

4a*6'c 0^ — 4iB* 

a^yg' - a;-2 

O. zrr: — ^ . . • lo. 



» 



125ayc^d* - a^-l 
' 160a*6Vd' ' aj»-l* 

7. ^^'^y^ 20. ^^< 
— 6ab*xi^z a? — a^ 

o Ba^b^cf^xy^ -,, 16 a* — 5aa5 

8. ^— 21. • 

^ Sa^bc^xl^fz 22 a8_2aa? + a?' 
4:a^l^cx^y*s^ ' a^ — a^ 

10. 5l=l^. 23. «^ + 2a'y + &^ 
a* + a6 6* — a* 

^^ ar' + ga; 1 — 5a + 6a* 



o^-a* l-7aH-12a2" 

12. ^Zl^. 25. ^-Q^ + ^Q 
(a?4-a^)2 /B2 + 6a:-55 

13. ^tli 26. l-9y^ + 20s^ . 

a^-4 l + 6y2_55y4 
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27. ^^^ 30. ^^^^^^"^^^ 



28 a^'-Sa^y + Ty^ 3^ 4a^-^10a^ + 4a; + 2 

ar^-3a^-28/ ' 3aj*-2aj8-3a: + 2' 

(a« -> a?«) (g + a?) 30 6a^ + a^-5a;^2 

• (a« 4. aj») (a - 0?) ' 6aj»+6aj2-3aj-2 

33^ 4iC* + ll«2 + 25 



34. 



4iB*-9ar» + 30aj-26 



170. To reduce a fraction to an integral or mixed 
expression^ 

Perform the indicated operation of division. 

Sometimes the division may be performed by inspection, thus 

^±^ = a;2 - aa; + a2. (1) 

» + a 

a; + l a;+l x + 1 ^ ^ 

3g- 2 ^ 3 (a; + 6)- 17 ^3 17 ,3. 

a; + 6 a + 6 « + 6' ^ 

In (2) and (3) the dividend is so modified that the part involv- 
ing X is exactly divisible by the divisor. The principle involved is 
the distributive law of division. 

ExAKPLE. Reduce ^ "" — ^^-^ to a mixed expression. 

» — 4 

By division, we obtain the quotient 4 a; + 13, and the remainder 
-2. 

4^'-3«~^^ = 4x+13- 2 



X--4 X — 4 
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Exercise 63. 
Eeduce to an integral or mixed expression : 
, 6aj^-20a;-15 ^ ix^-^-a" ^ oi^ + a^ 

1. • 6. • W. • 

OX oj + a x — a 

2. ^±1. 6. ^±^'. 10. ^^-7«'-l. 
x-{-2 x — a oj — 3 



oj + a 
a^-^a^ 


x — a 


x+a 



^ a? „ 0? — (3? -- Q? — ^X 

3. -• 7. 11. T-- 

aj + 3 x-\-a x — 2 

J, bx + 1 o a^+16 -o 3aj* + 2aj + l 

4. — • o. — — • 138. • 

x — o x + 2 aj7f-4 

j3 4a' + 6a6 + 9y ^^ 60a^-17a^-4a; + l 

2a-36 ' * 6aj* + 9a;-2 

171. To reduce two or more fractions to their Lowest 
Common Denominator (L, C. D.) we have the following 
rule: 

Find the L. C. M, of all the denominators for the L, O. D. 
Divide the L, C D, by the denominator of the first fraction 
and mvXtiply its numerator by the quotient for a new 
numerator. Deal in a similar manner with each of the 
other fractions. 

Example 1. Reduce -r—r^ » — =— ^^ » and ^ -- 

a26 (a + a) ab^ (x - a) ah (x^ - a^) 

to equivalent fractions having the L. C. D. 

The L. C. M. of the denominators is a^l^ («^ — a^). 
Dividing this L. C. D. by the denominator of each fraction, and 
multiplying both the numerator and denominator by the quotient, 
we obtain 

X __ x X b(x — a) _ bz(x — a) 

a^b (X + a) ~ a2&2 (aj2 _ ^2) - ^252 (3.2 _ ^2)' 

y _ y X a(x + a) _ ay (g -f g) 

a62 (X - a) a262 (^2 _ a^) a^i^ (x^ - a^)' 



and 
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z X ah abz 



ah (a;2 - a^) cC^h^ {x^ - a^) a^h^ (oc? - a^) 



Example 2. Reduce — — -, — — -, — — ^ to 

equivalent fractions having the L. C. D. 

The denominators equal (a; — 3) (a; — 2), (a — 8) (« — 1), (a; ~ 2) 
(x — 1), respectively. Hence the I4. C. D. is (x — 3) (x — 2) (x — 1). 

■ ' (X - 3)(x - 2) (x - 3)(x - 2)(x - 1) ' 

1 x~2 . 

(X - 3)(x - 1) (X - 3)(x - 2)(x - 1) ' 

1 x~3 

(X - 2)(x - 1) (X - 3)(x - 2)(x - 1)* 

Qxercise 64. 
Keduce to equivalent fractions having the L. C. D. : 
, 3 4 5 ^234 

1. — — * — — r« tt: — -' 4. 



4aj' 6ar^ 12aj8 ' a-h' a + 6' d?+V 

2 ^a? 36a? Jcy—m ^ ay aa^ osy^ 

ex'y Sy'x lOoji?^ * ' l^x' (l-xy' (!-«)»' 

a X g' ^ m m^ mn^ 

x—a x—a ar-^a^ n mn — nr wr — rc 

ah m — n 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



am — hm-^an — hn 2a^—2ab 
3 5 2 



2a b 3a« 56« 



a -6' 2b '-2a 4:{a''-b^y 6(b^-a^) 

111 



(oj — a)(a? — 6)' (6 — a;)(c — a?)' (a? — c) (a; — a) 
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172. Addition and Subtraction of Fractions. By the 

distributive law of division and by § 83 we have 

a b c __^a + b — c 
X X x'~ X ' 

and a + ^-^ = ^ + ^-^ 

y z yz yz yz 

l_ ayz + bz — cy 

"" yz 

Hence^ for adding or subtracting fractions, we have 
the following rule : 

RediAce the fractions, if necessary, to equivalent fractions 
Jiaving the L. G, D, ; then add or subtra^ct each numerator 
as the sign before the fraction directs, and write the resuU 
over the L, (7. D, 

Note. The student should remember that when either the 
numerator or the denominator is a polynomial, the dividing line 
in a fraction is a sign of grouping as well £us a sign of division. 

Example 1. Find the value of — \. 



x-y x + y 

The L. C. M. of the denominators is (a; — y) (x + y) ; and 
1 J 1 _ x+y ^ x-y 



x-y x + y (x-y)(x-\-y) («-y)(flJ + y) 
_. a; + y +(x - y) _, 2x 

Example 2. Find the value of tjZ^ ^ £!£ZL^ » ah - i^ 

be ca ab 

The L. C. M. of the denominators is abc, hence 

the expression ^«(«'- &<>) _6(«c-6') _c(a6 -c») 

abc abc abc 

^ a(a^ - be) - b(ac - b^) - c(ab - c^) 

abc 

abc 
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Exercise 66. 
Find the value of 

- a — 56 a — Sb » x a? — 4 , a? — 5 

- o — 36 , 3a — & - p iB — y o« + y 

2. ^ + _^. 6. 2-g 3-^. 

- 6a — 56 4a — 76 ^ k» — 2^ oy — ^a; 

3. — ^ 7. 5-g 3-^- 

g — 6 ■ g — 6 ^ ^g — 6__g — 6 

a^b ab^ ex 

^ 2aj-3 x + 2 , 5aj + 8 
9 6 12 

g — 26 a — 56 . a + 7b 
2a 4a 8a 

* 2a ■•" 46 3c * 

a — a? a+a a^ — a^ 



13. 



0? a 2ax 

g2 62 c^ ' 



14. ^H h- 

0?^ iCZ X 

x-3 x^-9 8-a^ 
* 5 a? 10,a^ 15aj3 

16. 2 3y2-ar^ ^ a^ + y^ 
a;y a^ a?y^ 

17. Keduce g + 6 — — to a fractional form. 

g — 6 

1 a — b a-b a—b b — a 
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Eeduce to a fractional form: 



18. a — 1-f-^— 20. x + 2y+ ^ 



19. a + a; + -^- 21. a^-3a;- ^^^^""^^ 

a — X X — 2 

22. a«-2aaj + 4a^- ^^ 



a + 2x 



23. x-g+y+'^'-^y+y'. 

a? -fa 
24. l + a;-f«*-far^-f 



1-aj 



«^ aJ*-f2i»*-fl / ^ i\ 
26. — -^- -I- (aj — ar — 1). 

iB2 + aj-fl ^ ^ 

26. l-f2a;4-4aj2+^±l. 

2a5 — 1 

27. ar — 2a + 3 ^^—- —• 

a 00/ 



28. Find the value of —^^^ -f 



a — a? a^ — a^ 
a ax ^ a -ax «gg 



a — x x^ — a^ a — X a^ — x^ 

__ a(a + x)— ax _ a^ 
~ a2 - x2 ~ a2 - x^' 

Note. Beginners should always arrange the denominators of the 
fractions to be added or subtracted according to the descending or 
the ascending powers of some particular letter. 

Simplify 

29. _^ + _^. 31. -r^+ ^ 



a — b b — a nc^ — a^ a*— ar* 

30. -JL^ + ^-. 32. 1 2 



x — aa — x 1 — ajl — a^ 
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33. ^7^ + ^^- 36. 
3 + 0? ar*-9 

34. l±-5-llz£. 36. 



1 , 


2 


x-2 ' (aj 


-2)* 


a + 26 a 


-26 



1 — 05 1 + 0? a— 26 a + 26 

37. g + y g-y ^ 4y^ 
o; — y oj + y 35* — 3^ 

38. ^^ + ^*-_^±^ 
a + 6 a — 6 a* — 6* 

39. -^-1- 1 



a — 1 a(a — 1) 

4a' + 6' 2a-6 

4a*-62 2a-f6 

41. ^+ 1 1 



40. 



oj— 1 05 — 2 o; + 2 a + l 

Here the work is simplified by first combining the first and the 
fourth fraction, next the second and the third, and then adding 
these results as below : 

1 1 _ a; + l-(g-l) _ 2 

1 _ 1 ^ g + 2-(x-2) _ 4 
a;-2 x + 2 x^-4^ x2-4' 

and 2 4 ^ 2Cxa - 4)+ 4(x^ ~ 1) ^ 6x^-12 

x2-l x2-4 (x2-l)(x2-4) x*_6x2 + 4 



1 — oj 1+oj l + o;* 1 + oJ* 

Here the work is simplified by proceeding as below : 
1 1 ^ l + x + (l-x) ^ 



1-Xl + X 1-X2 1-X2 

2 



■ 2 ^ 2(l+xg)+2(l-x2) ^ 4 . 

1-X2 1 + X2 1-X* 1~X*' 



4 



4 ^ 4(l+x*)+4(l-x*) ^ 8 

1 - X* 1 + X* 1 - X8 1 - X8' 
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2 1 a; + 6 



43. 



aj — 2 aj + 2 oj* + 4 



44. -?^ + _?_f 2a« 



a — a; a + o; a^ + a:? 

46 3 — a? 3 + a; 1 — 16a? 

l-3aj l + 3x Oaj^-l 

46. 1 1* ^ + ^ 



aj-1 2(a;-fl) 2(aj«-fl) 



a . a . 2a^ 4a 



a — a a + a; ar-\-ar a^-i-ar 
48. ^^ ^+ 3 1 



a-3 a; — 1 x + 1 x + 3 
49. _i ^ + 6_ 4 + 1 



a? — 2 aj — 1 a; 05 + 1 x + 2 

2 2 1 

60. - — ^ - + 



aj«-3a; + 2 a^-a;-2 ar*-l 



The expression 
2 



+ 



(X - 2)(« - 1) (x - 2)(x +1) (X - l)(x + 1) 

_ 2(x + 1) + 2(x - 1) -(X - 2) 
(x-2)(x-lHa + l) 

_ 3x + 2 

(x-2)(x-lXa: + l) 

1 1 

51. 



52. 



53. 



aJ»-9a; + 20 aj«-lla; + 30 

1 1 

aj«-7a? + 12 aj2-5a+6 

1 1 

2aj«-a?-l 2»2 + a;-3 
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54. 



2aj«-a;-l 6aj«-a-2 
55. 



4-7a-2a2 3- a -10a* 
56. ? ? . 

« 5x 15(a? — 1) 

' 2(aj + l)(a?-3) 16(a;-3)(a-2). 

9(a? + 3) 
16(ic + l)(»-2)* 

58. , f .+ ^^ ^' 



a^4.5aj-|-6 a^ + 9a;4-14 aj« + 10ic4-21 
5^. -^-f^-^+ ^^ + ^ 



a^-1 -2a;-f 1 20^2^3^^! 

24a? _ 3 + 2a? , 3-2a; 

* 9-12aj + 4ar* 3-2a; 3 + 2a 

61. 1 ? -f 1 

aJ + 5aa; + 6a2 aj« + 4aa; + 3a* aj2^3^_,.2a^ 

62. ^-^^^.- .. r^.. , + ^ 



(a; — 2a)* ^ — 5aaj + 6a* a — 3a 
63. i_^+-6^-^+ 1 



a a+1 a+2 a+3 a+4 
64. ^4 . ^ „+ 1 






8-8a! 8 + 8a! 4 + 4»« 2 + 2a!« 
66. -^ ^ 1- + -18 



6a-18 6a+18 a^ + Q a* + 81 
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^'^' (a-6)(a-c)'*"(6-c)(6-a)'*"(c-a)(c-6)' 

Change the quality of the factor & -^ a in the denominator of 
the second fraction and also the sign before the fraction. Also 
change the quality of both the factors in the denominator of the 
third fraction. The expression then becomes 

1 1 I 1 

(o _ 6)(a _ c) (6 - c)(a - 6) (a - c)(b - c)' 

in which a precedes b or c, and b precedes c in all the factors. 
Now the L. C. M. of the denominators is (a — b)(^a — c) (6 — c) ; 

.-. the expre8sion= b ^ c-(^a- c) + {a -b) ^ ^ 
^ (a-'b)(a-c)(b-c) 

68. ^ - + - ^^ -+ '^ 



(b — c) (6 — a) (c '-'a){C'- b) (a — 6) (a — c) 

69. — ? -f — 5 — + — y 

(y^x)(z — x) (y^z){y''X) (z-^x)(z--y) 

70. y-fg I z + x ^ x + y 

{y — x){z-'X) {y~^z){y-'X) (z — x)(z — y) 



173. Multiplication and Division of Fractions. 

Example 1. Sunplify — ^=^ x ^ -f- -^^ — . 

*^ ^ 4c2d 9a2&2 6acda 

rm. • 3a25 I4cd8 6ac<22 „ q_ 

Theexpression= — x^^x^^^ §86 

b^c^ 

The common factors may be cancelled before the multiplication 
IS performed as in the next example. 
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Example 2. Simplify ^^^ ^ ^(x + ^y) ^ _plL^ 

The expression =-^%^x f^^^, X , !,T^^ 

2x 



3(x + 2y) 

Exercise 56. 
Simplify 

^ a; — y ^ a? + y ^ a? — 1 x ^~^ t a? — 4 . 

a? + Qcy xy —xf * a? — 2 a — 3 a? — 3 

a? — 4:y^ aj + y a^ + iB* a^ — ic* 

a + ft ^ab-b^ -^ 14aj«-7aj 2a;-l 

4. -r r- X — : ::• lU. 



6. • 5 = 11. 7, i — 

aj + 4 Q?-\-4:X aj2 — 4 x — 2 

g a-f4& , ab-\-W ^^ a^b^ + 3ab . a6 + 3 
a2+5a&"^a3-f 5a%* ' ia^-l "^2a+l 

iB2_14aj-15 aj2-12ic-45 



13. 



14. 



15. 



a^-4:X-4:5 ' a«-6aj-27 

aj2_49 ' aj2-a;-42 
a;g-a;-20 , a? + l . a^ + 2a;-8 



a^-18a; + 80 . g^-15a? + 5& a? + 5 
iB2-_5a;-50 ' aj2-6a;-.7 aj-1 

a^-8a;-9 g^ - 25 . ar^ + 4a?-5 
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,j, a?* — 8a; «»-|-2a; + l aj* + 2a; + 4 

19 (g-h^)'. a^~6^ . (g + ft) ' 

20 (^-^)'-^ . c^^(g~6)» 

21. ^-^f y^ ^—y ^ ^—^f+y* 

of — 1^ x-\-y 7^ -\- 7?y^ -f y*' 

First reduce each of the mixed expressions to fractions. 

23. (a^-^\(b^-^\ 
\ a — bj\ a + bj 

24. ^±^xfi^ y-\ 

' ar+f \^-y x + yj 

f a + b , g — 6 \ f a-\-b _ g — 6 \ 
\a — b a-\'b) \a — b a'\'bj 



' - g 



- (•■^t)x(5s->J*;- 

^j, 4a2^3._;^4 4^ ^ a;-2 . 2a2^4a. 

^o» — ::: ^ t~. X ~„ r X 



6a;y — 14y a;^— 4 4a; — 7 3a;* — a;— 14 



a;* + 5a;-f 4 , / ar^+3a; + 2 ^ a;+3\ 
aj2_a; * Var^-2a;-15 a;* )' 



29 ar^ + a?-2 ^a;2 + 5a;-f 4 , /'o^+Sx + 2 ^x-\-3' 
a^^x-20 



qn 4a;^-16a;-f 15 .. ar^-6 a;-7 4a;«-l 



2a;2^33._j.l 2ar^- 17 a; + 21 4a;«-20a;+25' 
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31 (a + &)'~c' a (a^by-c^ 

a*^ab-ac (a + c)*-^^ ab-h^-hc 

33 a^~64 a^ + 12a?-64 . g^-16a? + 64 

' a^ + 24aj + 128 aj8-64 ^a^4.4a; + 16* 

174. ' Complex Fractions. The quotient of one frac- 
tional expression divided by another is often called a 
Complex Fraction, This quotiient is usually indicated by 
writing the divisot under the dividend. 

b d I n c\ fx d\ 

Thus r> or^ + -)-f-( jisa complex fraction. 

x_d \h d) \y e) 

y e 

Sometimes the shortest way to simplify a complex 
fraction is to multiply both its dividend and divisor by 
the L. C. M. of the denominators of their fractional terms. 

Thus ^ 



X c fx c\ , , 



ady + bey 
bdx — cdy 

Here bdy is the L. C. M. of the denominators of the fractional 
terms in the dividend and divisor of the complex fraction. 

a + X a — X 



T- 



a — X a + x 
a — x 



__ \<i — x a-\-xl . 

a-\-x \a — x a+ xj 



(a + xy +(a- x)2 

_ 2 ax 
a^ + x^ 
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Also, 






_ a;* + o^^ _ 7^ 



Example. Simplify * 



^ x±2_ 

X 

In a fraction of this kind, called a Continued Fraction, we 
begin with the lowest complex fraction and simplify step by step. 
Thus 

X X - 

J. g + 2 "^ (a; + 2)a; §83 

a; I 2 g + 1 (a; + 2)aj-(x + l) 

X 



^__x^-\-2x 



x« + X - 1 



X (x^ + X ~ 1) 



X(X2 + X - 1)-(X2 4. 2X) 

_x» + x-l 



x2-3 

Exercise 57. 



Find the value of 



^ — i_ 24- — 

1 a HL o ii ' ^ m 

a b • ^ , 86 

m w 3 



X 

n 



a + - 3a + — -*^ — ^ 
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7. -. O. -. W. -• 

?5+* 1 + i 1 + - + I 

n p X X str 

12 3 -^ 1 

.^jca^aj* a* — 1 

10. a — 



9 , 1 

X a + 



X a — 1 

11. ^'^-"'-6 16. 



4 -, m 

-- — 1 a-i- 






s; 



a + 6 a — 6 



17. 



„ a — 6 a + b -, l + o; 

a* + 6* 1 

(a + by X 

~ + -o 18. ^"" 



13. . ^ , ^V 0.-2- ^ 



1 1_l1 - «-i 



a; 



a^ ax a? x — 2 

t4. 1 + %^ 19. ^ ' 



i . ^ 2g» ^1^.1 
14-^3 ^ T ic + 



1-aj .1 ' 1 

a;^ — X 

X X 

x — y 1 ^oi^ + j^ 

^ «— yn — ^— \ x^—f 

x-yj 
x-^-y ) 



22 



• j^ l + OJ^ 1-0^ P 



0? + ! 
+ « • l — x" J ' 2a; + l 
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23. 



24. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



a?-2- 



aj-2 



aj — 4 — 



a; — 4 



a?-.2- 



X — 5 



aj--4 — 



a; — 4 



/ g' + y j^\ aft' ,. 4a5(a + &) 
V 2a5 ya» + 6« ' a^^ab + Iy" 



{ 



2ab 
1 



+ 



a + b (a + 6)' 



M^ (a + 6)'} 



a«- 6« ^ a^- &«^a* + a2ft' + ft*' 
a; -I- 2 4a; + 5\ f2x-\-Z 3aj + 4: 



/ g-f 2 4a; + 5 \ _^ /: 
V2aJ-f3 5a;+6y"*'v 



5«+6 
1-fa; iH-a^ 



3ic + 4 4aj + 5 



) 



; \l + 3? 1 + a^/ 



{(I 



+ ft. 



ftV^o^"" ft 



a-l-6 



+ 35* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 

17&* A jpTodud is zero when one of its factors is zero ; 
and a prodrict cannot be zero unless one, or more^ of its 
factors is zero. 

Thus xy is zero, if x is zero, or if 2/ is zero ; and if we know that 
xy is zero, we conclude that either x or ^ is zero. 

Similarly, the product x (x—l)(x — 2) is zero, if x is zero, if 
a; — 1 is zero, or if x — 2 is zero ; and in order that tlis product 
may be zero, one of its factors must be zero. 

Thus the equation, 

(x-.l)(x-3)(x + 5)=0, (1) 

is satisfied if x— 1 = 0, if x — 3 = 0, orifx4-5 = 0, and in no 
other case ; hence the solutions of equation (1) are 1, 3, and —5. 

Example 1. Solve x^ = 4 x + 12. (1) 

Transpose, x^ - 4 x - 12 = 0. (2) 

Factor, x^ - 4x - 12 = (x + 2)(x-6). 

Substitute in (2) , (x + 2) (x - 6) = 0. (3) 

Now (i) is satisfied ifx + 2 = 0orifx-6 = 0; hence the 
solutions of (3), or of its equivalent equation (1), are —2 and 6. 

Example 2. Solve x* + x^ = 6 x. (1) 

Transpose, x^ + x^ - 6 x = 0. (2) 

Factor, x (x - 2) (x + 3) = 0. (3) 

Now (3) is equivalent to the three equations 

X = 0, X - 2 = 0, and x + 3 = ; 
hence the solutions of (3), or (1), are 0, 2, and —3. 

* This theorem assumes that the factors are all finite. 

163 
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Example 3. Solve 3 x^ + 19 x + 20 = 0. (1) 

Multiply by 3, (3 x)2 + 19 (3 x) + 60 = 0. (2) 

Factor, (3 x + 4) (3 x + 16) = 0. (3) 

Now (3) is equivalent to the two equations 

3x + 4 = and 3x + 15 = 0; 
hence the solutions of (3), or (1), are — | and —6. 

Example 4. Solve 4x* - 37xJ« + 9 = 0. (1) 

Multiply by 4, (4 x^y - 37 (4 x2) + 36 = 0. (2) 

Factor, (4x2 - 36)(4x2 - 1) = 0; 

or, (2x-6)(2x+6)(2x-l)(2x+l)=0. (3) 

Hence the solutions of (3), or (1), are 3, — 3, J, and —J. 

176. From the last article it follows that to solve an 
equation in x, we may proceed as follows: 

First transpose all its terms to the first member. Then 
resolve this member into its integral factors in x. 

The values of x obtained by putting ea^h of these fobctors 
equal to zero will be the required solutions, 

177. An equation can be formed of which the solu- 
tions shall be any given numbers, by subtracting each of 
the numbers from oj, and putting the product of these 
results equal to zero. 

Thus the equation whose solutions are 2, 3, and —1 is 

(x-2)(x-3)(x+l) = 0, 
or > x^- 4x2-1- x + 6 = 0. 

Note. What precedes suggests the truth that an equation of 
the third degree has 3 solutions; one of the fourth degree has 
4 solutions ; and so on. 
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Exercise 58. 
Solve each of the following equations : 

1. aj*-7a; = 0. 24. 3a^ + 36 = 22a?. 

2. ic* + 9aj = 0. 26. ea? + 55x=^50. 

3. ic* = 4aj + 12. 26. Gaj' + e^lSar. 

4. aj* + 12a; = -36. 27. 19a^-39a; = -2. 

5. i»* = 6aj + 91. 28. 15aj»-2aa = a*. 

6. aj* + 12 = 7aj. 29. 17aj* + 8 = 70a?. 

7. aj* -f 20 = 12aj. 30. 21a^-f 10a = -l. 

8. aj« + 20 = 9a;. 31. 6ic*=llA:a; + 7fe2. 

9. aj* + 28 = lla;. 32. a*-23aa = -132a* 

10. aj«-f 160 = 26 aj. 33. 2a^-3a« = 6aa;. 

11. 3a^ = 10a;-3. 34. 12aj« + 3a' = 13aaj. 

12. 3a^ + lla; = 20. 36. 132ic* + « = l. 

13. 4aj* + 21aj = 18. 36. a;'+600a* = -49aaj, 

14. 3aj«- 2a; = 96. 37. »»--3ar* = 10aj. 

15. 16aj* + 4a; = 3. 38. 16a* + 3aj=16a*. 

16. 6a;«-7aj = 3. 39. 110 ar^ + a; = 21 ««. 

17. 19a; = 4-6a2. 40. 6a:» = 8a* + 21aj. 

18. 53i^-4:X = 33. 41. 32a?~3«»=10a*. 

19. a^ + ax=i^a\ 42. a^ + 2a^x=z3aa^, 

20. a;«--20aaj = 96a*. 43. «'-a* + 9 = 9aj. 

21. 8aj« + a; = 30. 44. »8 + 2a*-- 16a; = 32. 

22. aj + 22=6a*. 45. aJ*-26a;« + 26 = 0. 

23. 21 + a; = 2«». 46. aJ* + 36 = 13a». 

47. 36ar* + l = 13»2. 

48. a^-aW + 4aV = 4c2a2. 
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Form the equation whose solutions are 

49. 1,-3. 53. —1, —2, —3. 

60. 2, —7. 64. 2, —4, —5. 

61. —9, —11. 56. 6, —3, —7. 

62. —2,-13. 66. 3,-2,-5. 

178. Completing the Square. Since 

ar^ H- 2 oa? -f a^ = (aj + a) ^, 

it follows that, to obtain a perfect square, we must add 
to the binomial 3^ + 2 ax the term a*, that is, tJie square 
of half the coefficient of x. 

Thus to obtain a perfect square, we must add to the binomial 
x^ - 6x the term (6 ^ 2)2, or 9 ; that is, 

Again, to obtain a perfect square, we must add to the binomial 
a^x^-^Sabx, or (aa;)^ + 8 6 (ox), the term (86 -r- 2)2, or 1662; 

that is, a2x2 + 8 a6x + 16 6^ = (<ix + 4 6)2. 

179. If the square root of both members of an equation 
be extracted, and the double sign ± be written before one 
member, the two resiclting eqiuUions will be equivalent to 
the given equation; that is, the equation 

A2 = B^ (1) 

is equivalent to the two equations 

A=±B. (2) 

For if in equation (1) we transpose & and factor, we 
obtain the equivalent equation, 

(^-5)(^-f 5) = 0. (3) 

Now (3) is equivalent to the two equations in (2). 
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180. The principles of §§ 178 and 179 are very useful 
in solving quadratic equations that cannot be solved by 
inspection, as in § 175. 

Example 1. Solve x^ _|. 32 _ iQ aj = 0. (1) 

Transpose 32, aj^ - 10 x = - 32. (2) 

Add (10 -^ 2)3, x2 _ loa; + 25 = 26 - 32 = - 7. (3) 

Extract square root, x — b = ± V— 7. (4) 

Now by § 179 equations (3) and (4) are equivalent; and, by 
§ 100, (1), (2), and (3) are equivalent, as also (4) and (6) ; hence 
the solutions of (1) are 6 -|- V— 7 and 6 — V— 7. 

Example 2. Solve ^^^^Jj. ^^j 

4 5 

Multiply by 20, bx^ - 45 = 4a;2 + 4. 

Transpose, x^ = 49. 

Extract square root, x = ±7. 

Hence the solutions of (1) are -|-7 and —7. 

Example 5. Solve 2 a;^ = 6 « H- 10. (1) 

Transpose 6x, 2a;2-6« = 10. 

Divide by 2, x^-Sx = b. 

Complete the square, a^-3a;H-| = 5-|-f = J.29. 

Extract the square root, x — } = ± jV29. 

.-. x=HS±V29), (2) 

Both solutions involve the surd V29. By extracting the square 
root of 29, we may find their value correct to any required number 
of places of decimals. 

Thus v^ = 5.3851 approximately. 

Hence x = J (3 ± 5.3851) = 4.1925 or - 1.1925. 

These values of x are correct to four places of decimals. Unless, 
however, the ntunerical values are required, it is usual to leave 
solutions in the form given in (2). 
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Hence, to solve any quadratic equation, we may pro- 
ceed as follows : 

First put the equation in the form ofx^ -h ax = c. 

Next add to each member the square of half the coefficient 
ofx. 

Then extract the square root of ea>ch member , writing the 
double sign, ±, before the second member. 

Finally solve the two resulting linear equations. 

Exercise 59. 

Solve each of the following equations : 

1. aj» + l = 4aj. 11. ic* + 4a? + 7 = 0. 

2. aj»-2a? = 4. 12. a:* — 6aj + 10 = 0. 

3. a^ + 5 = 8aj. 13. aj» + 8a + 21 = 0. 

4. aj* + 2aj = 2. 14. 2iB*-5aj + 16 = 0. 
6. aj' + 6a? = -3. 16. aj» - 3 aa? + 2a* = 0. 

6. 4a^ + 4a; = ll. 16. aj'+2aa = 6« + 2a6. 

7. 9ic* + 6a?=17. 17. aj» + 2a6 = 6*+2aaj. 

8. 4ic*-4a?-7 = 0. 18. 4aj» + 4aa = 6*- al 

9. aj»-6a? + 2 = 0. 19. aj» + 3a2 = 4aa?. 

10. a?*- 6a; +11 = 0. 20. (a;- 7)^=49(3?+ 2) I 

First extract the square root of both members, writing the 
double sign ± before the second member. 

181. Complete and Pore Quadratic Equations. A quad- 
ratic equation in x may have terms in aj^, terms in «, and 
terms not involving aj, and only such terms. An equar 
tion that has all of these terms is called a Complete 
Quadratic EqvMion; one that has no term in the first 
power of X is called a Pure Quadratic Equation. 
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Thus 22? — 8 = 4a; is a Complete quadratic equation, while 
«2 4- 8 = is a Pure quadratic equation. 



Any quadratic equation has two, and only two, 
solutions. 

Any quadratic equation can evidently be reduced to 
an equivalent equation of the form 

aj*4-jM?4-g = 0. (1) 

Transposing q and adding (^ py, we obtain 

^-^px+i^py^i^py-q. (2) 

r.x + ^p^±^{ipy-q, (3) 

oraj = -ii)±V(ii))'-g. (4) 

By § 179 equations (2) and (3) are equivalent; hence 
the two, and only two, solutions of (1) are given in (4). 

Equation (1) is called the Typical form of a quadratic 
equation. 

Thus the equation 3aj2-|-2a; = 6x + x* + 8 reduced to the typical 
form becomes a;^ — 2 ai — 4 = 0. 
Here j> = — 2, and g = — 4. 

183. Discussion of Solutions in (4) of § 182. 

(i.) -?/* (i p)^— Q. is a perfect square, both solutions will 

he rational and unequal, 

» 

(ii.) ijT (Jp)* — q > 0, the two solutions will be real and 
unequal, . 

(iii.) i/* (^p)* — q = 0, tJie two solutions will be equal. 

(iv.) iT (i p)' — <1 < 0> ^oth solutions will be imaginary. 

(v.) If'p = 0,t?ie equation will be a Pure quadratic, 
and its two solutions will be numerically equal but opposite 
in quality. 
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(vi.) If q = 0, one solution will he zero arid the other 

(vii.) Both solutions will he real or hoth imaginary. 

Note. The proof of these propositions is left as an exercise for 
the student. 

184. Sum and Product of Solutions. If a quadratic 
equation is in the typical form, 

The sum of its solutions will he equal to the coefficient 
of X with its quality changed. The product of its solutions 
will he equal to the known term. 

Eepresenting the two solutions of (1) in § 182 by Xi 
and Qc^f we have 

a5i = -ii> + Vai>)'-g, (1) 

and ojg = - ii? - -y/dpy - g. (2) 

Adding (1) and (2), to find the sum, we obtain 

Xi + X2 = —p. (3) 

Multiplying (1) into (2), to find the product, we have 

aa-a^ = (-ii>)'.--[(ii>r--g] = g. § 140 

Thus putting the e(][uation Sxi^z=7x-\- bin the typical form, we 
have 

Hence the sum of its solutions is J, and their product is — f . 

185. Solution by a Formula. Equation (4) of § 182 
affords the following simple rule for writing out the two 
solutions of a quadratic equation in the typical form: 

The solutions equal one-half the coefficient of x, with^ts 
quality changed, increased and diminished by the square 
root of the square of one-half the coeffi^cient of x diminished 
by the known term. 
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Thus to solve a;^ + 2 « — 4 = 0, we have 

a; = -l±V(-l)2.-(-4) 

= -l±V6. 

By § 184 these solutions are correct if their sum is —2, and 
their product —4. 

But(-H-V6)H-(-l-\/5) = -2, 
and (_l+>/6)(-l-V6) = (-l)2-(>/6)a 

= 1 - 5 = - 4. 

Exercise 60. 

By § 185 solve, and by § 184 verify the solutions of, 

1. aj»-2a? = l. 7. aj2+31 = 10a?. 

2. aj2 + 8a; + 5 = 0, -8. a^ + 6a? + ll = 0. 

3. aj2 + 4aj=l. 9. aj2+ 10a: + 32 = 0. 

4. a^ 4- 18 = 10a?. 10. aj2 4.52 = 14a:. 

5. a:' + 3 = 2a;. 11. 3a:* + 6a;=3. 

6. a:»4-ll = 4a;. 12. 9ar^ = 6a;4-26. 

186. Resolution into Factors. Any quadratic expres- 
sion can be factored by writing it as the difference of 
two squares. 

Thus «2 + 4a; + 9= x2 4. 4a; + 4 _ (_ 5) 

= (a; + 2)2 -(-6) 

= (a; + 2+V^^)(a;H-2- V^^T). 
Hence the solutions of the equation 
ai2-|-4xH-9 = 



are —2 — V— 6 and —2 + V— 6. 

Example 1. Factor 3 a;2 + 2 x - Y. 

3 (3x2 4. 2a; - Af*-) = (3a;)2 + 2 (3a;)- 44 

= (3 a; H- 1)2 - 46 
= (3a; H- 1 + 3V6)(3x H- 1 - 3\/5). 

.-. 3xH-2.x-y=(a;H-} + V6)(3a; + l-3\/6). 
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Example 2. Factor 4 a;^ + 2 x + 3^. 

4x? + 2aj + 3} = (2a:)2 + (2a:)+ J -(- 3) 
= (205 +»«-(- 3) 
= (2aj + i + V^=^)(2a; + i - V=3). 

Exercise 61. 

Factor each of the following expressions, and thus find 
the solutions of the equation formed by putting each 
expression equal to zero : 

1. a^-^-ex + T. 7. a^ + 10a; + 40. 

2. si^ + Sx,+ 5. 8. aj»-8a; + 32. 

3. a^-lOx + Sl. 9. aj2-|ic — f 

4. 9aj2-6a-26. 10. aj»4-|a-3. 

5. 3ic* + 6a; — 3. ^1. aj» — fa + S. 

6. a^- 14a; + 52. 12. So* -8a + 7. 

187. A Literal equation is one in which all, or some 
of, the known numbers are denoted by letters. 

A Numerical equation is one in which the known 
numbers are all expressed by figures. 

Example 1. Solve ax^ -|- 6a; -|- c = 0. 

Multiply by 4a, (2axy + 26 (2aa;)+ 4ac = 0. 



By §185, 2aaj = -6± V62_4ac. 

.-. x = (-b± V62 - 4 ac) -^ 2 a. 

Example 2. Solve — 8x24.2005 = 30. 
Multiply by - 3, (3x)2 _ 2a (3x)+ 9c = 0. 
By § 186, 3a; = a ± \/a^-9c. 



.«. x= K«± Va2 -9c). 
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Example 3. Solve hcx^ + t'^ + c^c + 6c = 0. 

Multiply by 4 6c, (2 6«x)2 + 2(6^ + c^) (2 6ca) + 4 62c2 = 0. 



By § 186, 2 6ca; = - (6^ + c^) ± V(62 + c^y - 4 b^c^ 

= -(62 + c2)±(62-ca). 
.•. as = —c -^ 6, or — 6 -J- c. 

^ ^ Exercise 62. 

Solve 

1. a^ + 2a^ = 3a«. 5. a^ — 2aa;H-8a = 16a. 

2. 356* = 9a^ + 66a. 6. 36ar^-356*=126aj. 
3^ ic*— 2aaj + 4a6=26a?. 7. 9a^ --6aa = a^ — 6^ 
4. 3a^--2aa?-6a? = 0. 8. a(aj2 +I)=a:(a2+1). 

9. aj»4-2(6-c)aj + c* = 26c. 

10. a(x'2-l)4.a;(a2-l)=0. 

11. a^'-2(a-b)x-i-b^ = 2ab. 

12. (6 — c) oj^ + (c — a) a? = 6 — a. 

13. (a + 6)a^ + ca? = a + 6 + c. 

14. aba^ — {a^ + b^)x + ab = 0. 

u: (a*-62)(aj2-l) = 4a6aj. 

16. (62-a2)(a^ + l) = 2(a2 + 62)a.. 

17. (a-xy + {x-by = {a-by. 

18. (a-a + 26)8-(a?-2a + 6)3 = (a + 6)8. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FRACTIONAL EQUATIONS. 

188. A Fractional Equation is one which . has one or 
more terms that are fractional with respect to its 
unknown letters. 

An Integral equation is one whose terms are all integral 
with respect to its unknown letters. 

Thus ^^-^ — h ^~ — = X is a fractional equation : 
x + 7 Sx 

while ^ -I- 5f? = ?jL is an integral equation. 

2 6 a+c ^ ^ 

The degree of the second is known without clearing of frac- 
tions, that of the first is not. 

189. If both members of an integral equation are multi- 
plied by the same unknown integral expression, one or more 
solutions mil be introduced. 

Thus if we multiply both members of the equation 

aja + 2aj=-3 (1) 

by the expression a; — 5, and transpose, we obtain the equation 

(a;2 4.2ajH-3)(«-5)=0, 

which is equivalent to the two equations 

a;2 -I- 2 sc + 3 = and X - 5 = 0. 

Hence multiplying by a — 5 introduced the solution 5 ; multiply- 
ing by X — 8 would introduce the solution 8 ; multiplying by x -|- 7 
would introduce the solution — 7; and so on. 

174 
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Let M denote any unknown integral expression ; then 
multiplying both members of an integral equation by 
-Jf would introduce the solutions of M=0. 

190. If both members of a fractional equation are mul- 
tiplied by the denominator of any fractional term, in 
general no n^w solution will be introduced. 

The truth of this principle is best shown in each particular 
equation as below. 

Example 1. Solve = 5 — «. (1) 

Multiply by a; - 1, S = %x-x^-6. 
Transpose, x^ — (jx-\-S = 0. 

.'. (a;-4)(a-2)=0. (2) 

Neither solution of (2) could be introduced by multiplying by 
x — 1; hence the solutions of (1) are 2 and 4. 

Example 2. Solve — ^ + -?^ = 6. (1) 

X — b x — S 

Multiplying by (x — 6) (« — 8) , we obtain 

3(x -S)-\-2x(x- 6)=6(x - 5)(aj - 3). 

.-. (a;-4)(a-7)=0. (2) 

Neither solution of (2) could be introduced by multiplying by 
a; — 6 or a; — 3 ; hence the solutions of (1) are 4 and 7. 

Example 3. Solve 1 ^— = — 6. m 

• a-l 1-a; ^ ^ 

Transposing and adding the fractions, we have 

x-1 
.-. l-(a; + l) = -6, ora = 6. (2) 

Hence 6 is the only solution of (1). 
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Bat if, as would be most natural to the beginner, we first multi- 
ply equation (1) by « — 1, we obtain 

Transpose, a;^ — 7 a; + 6 = 0. 

.-. (x-l)(x-6)=0, (3) 

of which the solutions are 1 and 6. As was shown above, to clear 
equation (1) of fractions it was not necessary to multiply by 
« — 1 ; hence multiplying by a — 1 introduces the solution 1. 

Multiplying an equation by an unknown integral 
expression that is not necessary to clear the equation of 
fractions will introduce new solutions. Hence to avoid 
introducing solutions in solving fractional equations, the 
following suggestions should be heeded : 

(i.) Fractions having a common denominator should 
be combined. 

(ii.) Factors common to the numerator and denom- 
inator of any fraction should be cancelled. 

(iii.) When multiplying by a multiple of the denom- 
inators, we should always use the L. C. M. 

Example 4. Solve -*-4- ^-^ = ^^±J + ^- (1) 

«-2 x-7 x-1 x-6 ^ ^ 

Transpose so as to have a difference in each member, 

X _ a; + 1 _ x — S _ x — 9 
x — 2 X — 1~ x — Q X — 7 

Combine, = • (2) 

(a;-2)(x-l) (a;-7)(a;-6) ^ '' 

Clear of fractions, x^ - ISx -^ ^2 = x^ - Sx -\- 2. 

.-. 10x = 40, ora; = 4. (3) 

Since the solution 4 could not be introduced in clearing (2) of 
fractions, 4 is the solution of (1). 
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Examples. Solve ^^ + ?+^ = ?-ili + ^i?. (1) 

x+1 x+7 x-\-S x-\-6 

Transpose, £zil - £±i = ^±3 _ ?+_5. (2) 

aj+1 aj + 3 X4-6 a;H-7 ^ ^ 

Combine, '■ — = — (3) 

(x+l)(» + 3) (x + 5)(x+7) ^^ 

Clear of fractions, a;^ + 12a H- 36 = x^ 4. 4x 4. 3. 

.♦. 8 a = — 32, or as = — 4. 

Since the solution —4 could not be introduced in clearing (3) 
of fractions, —4 is the solution of (1). 

Or reducing the fractions in (2) to mixed expressions, we have 
1--^ 14._2^=:1 ^-1 + 



aj+ 1 X4-3 x + 6 a; + 7 



x-\-l x-\-S x-\-b x+7 
Combining these fractions, we obtain equation (3) above. 



Exercise 63. 
Solve 

a — 1 a — 1 ajH-2 x 

„ 5x — l 3x - 5 4 3 

2. — = ---. 7. 



a? + l 2 a — 2 a? aj-i-6 

^ 3aj-8 5a;-2 ^ x , a-l 13 

05 — 2 x + 5 x — 1 X 6 

^ a;4-3 2a;-l ^Q ^ «_-hl , »_±2 ^ 29 

*2a-7 a:-3 ' *a; + 2aj + l 10* 

_ 5« — 7 » — 5 ,^7,1 5 

o. = • HI, 1- 



7a;-5 2»-13 a; + 4 4-aj 3 
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a — 2 aj+l 

12. i + 7r^4-— ^^ = 0. 

2 3 + a; 2 + 30? 

13. ^ 1^ 2 



ar-hl aj + lO 3a;-3 

16. -i ^ = ~- 17. 3?^-25±l=5. 

l + a 3 — a: 35 a + l a? — 1 

18-'^ + -^ + ^^ = 0- 
3 a? + 3 oj + ll 

19. 3 ^ 4 16 



aj — 1 a:-3 a; + 3 

„^ 2«-3 a;-5, 5a-16 
4 12 ^ aj-l 

21 2a;-2 3-3a? 5 



2aj-3 3a;-2 8ar-12 

22. -^ 6 19_^(^ 

a-3 a:4-2 3-aj 

23 2a;-l 13^ 3a: + 5 
* 2a: + l 11 3aj-5 

a;-2 aj + 3 2-a 
26. ^Zll + ^+1- ^« 



26. 



aj-f 1 aj — 1 aj^— 1 
1 1 13 



ar^-3aj 9-ar^ 16 a? 
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27. 



a^-1 1-0? 8 a?4-l 



28. ^rK-+ ^ ' 



29. „_1 + 7x 6 



3a! -6 72(a! + 2) as* -4 
30. -1-^ = 1+ 1 



aj2_4 2-a? 3a?+6 

a? , a; + l __ a? — 2 , g — l 

05 + 1 05 + 2 0? — 1 05 

32. l+-J-,= 1 + 1 



OJ a: + 4 05 + 1 aj + 2 



33. 



X 



a; — 3 . X a; + 3 _2 
05 — 3 05 05+3 a; 3 



34 a^4-3 . a? — 6 _ o; + 4 a; — 5 
aj + 1 a; — 4 aj + 2 a; — 3 



35. 



36. 



aj — 3 aj — 4 a; — 6 a; — 7 

05 — 4 a: — 5 a?— 7 a; — 8 

a? aj+l a; — 8 a? — 9 

a: — 2 a;— 1 a?- 6 a? — 7 



a? + 5 __ g — 6 _ a; — 4 __ a? — 15 
a; + 4 aj — 7 05 — 5 aj — 16 



38. 



39. 



a; — 7 a: — 9 a: — 13 aj — 16 

a? — 9 a? — 11 x — 15 aj — 17 

a; + 3 a? + 6 _ a; + 2 a; + 5 

x + 6 a; + 9"a: + 5 aj + 8* 



^^ a; + 2 . a: — 7 a: + 3 x — 6 
40. 1 -— = -. 

x x — o x + 1 aj — 4 
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., Ax-IT . 10a;-13 8a;-30 . 5a;-4 

41. 1 = « 

x-4: 2a;-3 2aj~7 a?-l 

^« 5a;-8 , 6a;-44 10aj-.8 x-S 
a — 2 a — 7 a? — 1 a? — 6 



43. 30 + 6a: ^ 60 + 80? ^^^ ^ 



48 



a:-fl a + 3 a + 1 

44 ?5zii5 . 16^+ii^5 . J3_ 
a + l 3a: + 2 aj-f 1 

^- 3 , 30 3,5 

45. — }- - — = f- 



4-2aj 8(1-0?) 2-a? 2''2x 

46. -I 60_^^0i 8__. 

a;-4 5a?-30 3a;-12 aj-6 

47. -i ^ = -^ ?i^. 

a; + 3 a+1 2aj+6 2ar + 2 

48. (2^zill(3^±«i«i==o. 

6a? (a? + 4) 

^^ 5a?-64 2a?-ll 4a?-56 a?-6 
a?— 13 x — 6 a? — 14 a? — 7 

^_ a? — 8 , a? — 4 a? — 6, a? — 7 
a?-10 a?-6 »-7 a?-9 

51. x-^- = a'\ — 
a a? 

62. ^L_+_^=4. 
a-^-x a — X 

53. ^+ 1 =1 + 1. 

a? — a a? — a o 

tLA a . b a , b 

54. 1 = — }- -. 

x—a x—b b a 
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66. 5 + « 

a X 



66. 



05 — a — 6 



b , a 
a 



1 

X 



1 
a 



1 



57. 



68. 



69. 



a" 



+ 



62 



= a + 6. 



05 — 6 x — a 

aj + a + 6 oj a 6 



1 + 1 



^ + 1 



aj-fa aj + 6 c + a c + 6 



60. -^-+ * 



c , c 



a?+« x-i-b c-i-a c + 6 



61. £±« + a' + 6 



x—a x—b 



x—a x—b x+a x+b 



62. -^+ ^ 



63. 



x-{-a x+b 
1 



a— c 6+c 

"r 



oj + a — c 05-1-6 + 
1 



64. 



a;-h6 

a-j-6 . g-j-c 
05-h6 aj-hc 



66. ii:^+£i76 

6 a 



a;— aH - 

a; — 6 

2(a + 6-f-c) 
05-1-6-hc 

6 



+ 



a 



x — a 05 — 6 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PROBLEMS. 

191. The solving of a problem by equations consists 
of three distinct parts : 

(i.) The Statement ; that is, the translation of the 
verbal statement of the problem into equations. 

(ii.) The Solving of these equations. 

(iii.) The Discussion. A problem may require for an 
answer a whole number, an arithmetical number, a real 
number, or numbers having some relation that is not 
expressed by the equations. 

To state these and other such conditions of a problem, 
and to determine what solutions of the equations give 
answers to the problem, is called the Discussion of the 
problem. 

The arithmetical numbers that will satisfy any equa- 
tion are evidently the arithmetical values of its positive 
algebraic solutions. 

Example 1. Eleven times the number of persons in a room 
equals twice the square of that number increased by 12. How 
many are in the room ? 

Statement. Let x = the number of persons ; 

then 11 a; = 2aj2 + 12. (1) 

Solving (1), we obtain x = 4 or f . 

Discussion, The problem requires an arithmetical whole num- 
ber as an answer ; but the only such number that satisfies (1) is 4. 
Hence the one and only answer is 4 persons. 

182 
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ExAMFLB 2. A train travels 300 miles at a uniform rate ; if the 
rate had been 6 miles an hour more, the journey would have taken 
2 hours less ; find the rate of the train. 

Statement, Let x = the number of miles travelled per hour ; 
then ' 300 -4- x = the number of hours required for the 

journey, 
and 300 h- (a + 6) = the number of hours the journey would 

have taken if the rate had been increased 
6 miles an hour. 
Hence, by the conditions of the problem, we have 

a; x-f 6 
Solving (1), we obtain x = 26 or — 30. 

Discussion. The number of miles per hour must be an arith- 
metical number'that satisfies equation (1) ; hence the one and the 
only answer is 25 miles an hour. 

Example 3. The square of the number of dollars a man is 
worth exceeds by 300 twenty times that number. How much is 
the man worth ? 

Statement Let x = the number of dollars the man is worth ; 

then x2 _. 20 X + 300. (1) 

Solving (1), we obtain x = 30 or — 10. 

Discussion. If a debt be regarded as a negative possession, 
both of these solutions will give answers ; that is, the man either 
has $30 or owes $10. 

Example 4. The sum of the ages of a father and son is 100 
years ; and one-tenth of the product of their ages, in years, 
exceeds the father's age by 180. How old is each ? 

Statement, Let x = the number of years in the father's age ; 

then 100 — x — the number of years in the son's age. 

Hence 0.1 x (100 - x) = x + 180. (1) 

Solving (1), we obtain x = 60, and 100 — x = 40, 

or X = 30, and 100 - x = 70. 

Discussion, The father must be older than the son ; hence the 
father must be 60, and the son 40, years old. 
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Both of the solutions of (1) would give answers if the problem 
read as follows : The sum of the ages of two persons is 100 years ; 
and one-tenth of the product of their ages, in years, exceeds the 
age of one of them by 180. How old is each ? 

Example 6. Find a real number whose square increased by 13 
is equal to 4 times the number. 

Statement. Let x = the number ; 

then x^-\-lS = 4x. (1) 

Solving (1), we obtain x = 2 ± 3v^^. (2) 

Discussion. Since there is no real number that will satisfy (1), 
the problem is impossible. 

If the word ^^real"*^ were omitted in the problem, both the 
values of » in (2) would be answers. 

Example 6. A cistern can be filled by two pipes running 
together in 22 J minutes ; the larger pipe alone would fill the cistern 
in 24 minutes less than the smaller one. Find in what time each 
would fill it. 

Statement, Suppose the larger pipe to fill the cistern in x 
minutes ; then the smaller pipe will fill it in x + 24 minutes. 
Also, 1 -T- » and 1 -^ (x + 24) are the portions of the cistern which 
each pipe will fill in one minute, and 1 -^ 22} is the portion that 
both together will fill in one minute. 

Hence i + — — = — • (1) 

a; X + 24 22} ^ ^ 

Solving (1), we obtain a; = 36 or —16. 

Discussion, The answer must be an arithmetical number, but 
36 is the only such number that will satisfy (1). Hence the larger 
pipe would fill the cistern in 36 minutes, and the smaller one in 
36 + 24, or 60, minutes. 



Exercise 64. 

1. Find two numbers one of which is 4 times the 
other, and whose product is 196, 
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,2. Find two mimbers whose sum is 25, and whose 
product is 144. 

3. Find two numbers whose sum is 15, and whose 
product is — 250. 

4. Divide 71 into two parts, the sum of the squares 
of which is 2561. 

5. A rectangular court is 5 yards longer than it is 
broad; its area is 1886 square yards. Find its length 
and breadth. 

6. The sum of the squares of two consecutive whole 
numbers is 1013. Find the numbers. 

7. The sum of the reciprocals of two consecutive 
whole numbers is ^. Find the numbers. 

8. If a train travelled 5 miles an hour faster, it would 
take 1 hour less to travel 210 miles. Find the rate of 
the train. 

9. The perimeter of a rectangular field is 500 yards, 
and its area is 14,400 square yards. Find the length of 
the sides. 

10. The perimeter of one square exceeds that of 
another by 100 feet ; and the area of the larger square 
exceeds 3 times the area of the smaller hy 325 square 
feet. Find the length of their sides. 

11. A lawn 50 feet long and 34 feet broad has a path 
of uniform width round it; the area of the path is 540 
square feet. Find its width. 

12. A man travels 108 miles, and finds that he could 
have made the journey in 4| hours less had he travelled 
2 miles an hour faster. At what rate did he travel ? 

13. The product of the sum and difference of a real 
number and its reciprocal is 3|. Find the number. 
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14. A cistern can be filled by 2 pipes in 3^ minutes. 
To fill t&e cistern, the larger pipe takes 15 minutes less 
than the smaller. Find in what time it will be filled by 
each pipe singly. 

15. A hall can be paved with 200 square tiles of a 
certain size ; if each tile were one inch longer each way, 
it would take 128 tiles. Find the size of the tile. 

16. There are two square buildings paved with stones 
each a foot square. The side of one building exceeds that 
of the other by 12 feet, and the two pavements together 
contain 2120 stones. Find the sides of the buildings. 

17. Find the number such that the product of the 
numbers obtained by adding to it 3 and 6 respectively is 
less by JL than the square of its double. 

18. The plate of a mirror is 18 inches by 12, and it is 
to be framed with a frame of uniform width, whose area 
is to be equal to that of the glass. Find the width of 
the frame. 

19. A and B distribute $100 each in charity; A 
relieves 5 persons more than B, and B gives to each $ 1 
more than A. How many did they each relieve ? 

20. The difference between the hypotenuse and two 
sides of a right-angle triangle is 3 and 6 respectively. 
Find the sides. 

21. In the centre of a square garden is a square lawn ; 
outside this is a gravel walk 4 feet wide, and then a ' 
flower border 6 feet wide. If the flower border and 

lawn together contain 721 square feet, find the area of 
the lawn. 

22. What is the property of a person whose income is 
$ 2150, when he has | of it invested at 4 per cent, ^^ at 3 
per cent, and the remainder at 2 per cent ? 
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23. A person bought a certain number of oxen for 
$ 1200, and, after losing 3, sold the rest for $ 20 a head 
more than they cost him, thus gaining $ 35 by the bar- 
gain. How many oxen did he buy ? 

24. A can do a piece of work in 10 days; but after he 
has been upon it 4 days, B is sent to help him, and they 
finish it together in 2 days. In what time would B have 
done the whole work ? 

26. A and B can reap a field together in 7 days, which 
A alone could reap in 10 days. In what time could B 
alone reap it ? 

26. A can build a wall in 8 days, which A and B can 
do together in 6 days. How long would B take to do it 
alone? 

27. A does f of a piece of work in 10 days, when B 
comes to help him, and they take 3 days more to finish 
it. How long would B take to do it alone ? 

28. The tens' digit of a certain number exceeds the 
units' digit by 4, and when the number is divided by the 
sum of the digits, the quotient is 7. Eind the number. 

29. Find a number of three digits, each greater by 1 
than that which follows it, so that its excess above \ of 
the number formed by inverting the digits shall be 36 
times the sum of the digits. 

30. A detachment from an army was marching in 
regular column, with 6 men more in depth than in front; 
but on the enemy coming in sight, the front was increased 
by 845 men, and the whole was thus drawn up in 5 lines. 
Find the number of men. 

31. The sum of two numbers is 14, and the quotient 
of the less divided by the greater is ^ of the quotient 
of the greater divided by the less. 
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32. Find two fractions whose sum is f, and whose 
difference is equal to their product. 

33. Two men start at the same time to meet each 
other from towns which are 25 miles apart. One takes 
18 minutes longer than the other to walk a mile, and 
they meet in 6 hours. How fast does each walk ? 

Let X = the number of minutes it takes the first man to walk a 
mile. 

34. A and B together can do a piece of work in a 
certain time. If they each did one-half of the work 
separately, A would have to work 1 day less, and B 
2 days more than before. Find the time in which A 
and B together do the work. 

36. A man bought a certain number of railway shares 
for $ 1875 ; he sold all but 15 of them for $ 1740, gain- 
ing $ 4 per share on their cost price. How many shares 
did he buy ? 

36. The denominator of a fraction exceeds the num- 
erator by 4 ; and if 5 is taken from each, the sum of the 
reciprocal of the new fraction and 4 times the original 
fraction is 6. Find the original fraction. 

37. A person swimming in a stream which runs 1^ 
miles per hour, finds that it takes him 4 times as long 
to swim a mile up the stream as it does to swim the 
same distance down. At what rate does he swim ? 

38. What is the property of a person whose income is 
$ 1140, when one-twelfth of it is invested at 2 per cent, 
one-half at 3 per cent, one-third at 4^ per cent, and the 
remainder pays him no dividend ? 

39. A person having 7 miles to walk increases his 
speed one mile an hour after the first mile, and is half 
an hour less on the road than he would have been had 
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he not altered his rate. How long did it take to walk 
the 7 miles ? 

Let X miles an hour be his rate at first. 

40. The diagonal and the longer side of a rectangle 
are together 6 times the shorter side, and the longer side 
exceeds the shorter by 35 yards. Find the area of the 
rectangle. 

41. The price of photographs is raised 60 cents per 
dozen ; and, in consequence, 4 less than before are sold 
for $ 5. Find the original price. 

42. A boat's crew can row 8 miles an hour in still 
water. What is the speed of a river's current if it takes 
them 2 hours and 40 minutes to row 8 miles up and 
8 miles down the river ? 

Let X = the number of miles the current runs in an hoUr ; 

then -i- + — ^ = §. 

8 + a; S -X 3 

43. At a concert $ 300 was received for reserved seats, 
and the same amount for unreserved seats. A reserved 
seat cost 75 cents more than an unreserved seat, but 360 
more tickets were sold for unreserved than for reserved 
seats. How maify tickets were sold altogether ? 

44. Out of a cask containing 60 gallons of alcohol a 
certain quantity is drawn off and replaced by water. Of 
the mixture a second quantity, 14 gallons more than the 
first, is drawn off and replaced by water. The cask then 
contains as much water as alcohol. How much was 
drawn off the first time ? 

Let X = the number of gallons drawn off the first time ; then, 
in the first mixture, 

60 — je = the number of gallons of alcohol, 
and X = the number of gallons of water. 

....52.Zl£?(eo-x-14) =^ (60 -X- 14)4- a; + 14. 
60 ^ ^60^ ^ 
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45. A cyclist rode 180 miles at a uniform rate. If he 
had ridden 3 miles an hour slower than he did, it would 
have taken him 3 hours longer. How many miles an 
hour did he ride ? 

46. A man drives to a certain place at the rate of 
8 miles an hour. Keturning by a road 3 miles longer at 
the rate of 9 miles an hour, he takes 1\ minutes longer 
than in going. How long is each road ? 

47. A father's age is equal to the united ages of his 
5 children, and 5 years ago his age was double their 
united ages. How old is the father ? 

48. A and B are two stations 300* miles apart. Two 
trains start simultaneously from A and B, each to the 
opposite station. The train from A reaches B 9 hours, 
the train from B reaches A 4 hours, after they met. 
When did they meet, and what was the rate of each 
train ? ^ 

49. If a carriage wheel 14J feet in circumference takes 
one second more to revolve, the rate of the carriage per 
hour will be 2f miles less. How fast is the carriage 
travelling ? 

Let X = number of miles travelled per hour ; then 



X 10 a - 28 

50. The number of square inches in the surface of a 
cubical block exceeds the number of inches in the sum of 
its edges by 288. Find its edge and volume. 

51. A cistern can be filled by 2 pipes running together 
in 2 hours 66 minutes. The larger pipe by itself will 
fill it sooner than the smaller one by 2 hours. Find the 
time in which each pipe separately will fill it. 
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52. My gross income is $3000. After paying the 
income tax, and then deducting from the remainder a 
percentage less by 1 than that of the income tax, the 
income is reduced to $ 2736. Find the rate per cent of 
the income tax, 

63. A set out from C towards D at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour. After he had gone 45 miles, B set out from D 
towards C, and went every hour ^ of the entire dis- 
tance. After travelling as many hours as he went miles 
in an hour, he met A. Find the distance from G to D. 

192. Interest Formulas. In problems of interest, the 
quantities involved are the principal, rate, time, i7iterest, 
and amount 

Let $p = the principal, 

?• = the interest on $ 1 for 1 year, or the given rate, 
t = the number of years in the time, 
/ = the interest for the given time and rate, 
$ a= the amount; or sum of principal and interest. 

Since the interest on f 1 for 1 year is $ r, the interest 
on 9p for 1 year is $pr, and therefore the interest on 
$p for t years is $prt. 

.-. iz=zprt, (1) 

Also a = p -\- prt', (2) 

for $a = f p + $ i = f p -h 9prt, 

If any three of the five numbers, a, i, p, r, t, be given, 
the other two may be found from formulas (1) and (2). 

Example. Find the principal that will amount to f 1684 in 6 
years 4 months at 6 per cent. 

Here a = 1684, « = 6J, r = 0.06. Substituting in (2), we have 

1584 = p + p (0.06) (6i) = 1 .82 p, 
.-. p = 1584 -- 1.32 = 1200. 
Hence the principal is $1200. 
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Exercise 65. 

1. Solve i = prt for p, r, and t 

2. Solve a = p -hprt for p, r, and t. 

3. Find the interest on $4760 for 4 years 6 months 
at 5^ per cent. 

4. Find the amount of $3500 for 5 years 4 months 
at 6 per cent. 

5. Find the interest on $7240 for 3 years 3 months 
at S per cent. 

6. The interest on $ 1250 for 8 months is $50. Find 
the rate per cent. 

7. The amount of $1050 for 2 years 6 months is 
$ 1260. Find the rate. 

8. The interest on $3420 at 6 per cent is $649.80. 
Find the time. 

9. A sum of money doubles in 12 years 6 months. 
Find the rate. 

10. Find the principal that will yield $262.50 per 
month at 7 per cent. 

11. Find the time in which $1350 will amount to 
$ 1809 at 6 per cent. 

12. The interest in 4 years 3 months at 4 per cent is 
$ 2099.50. Find the principal. 

13. Find the time in which a sum of money will 
double itself at 6 per cent. 

14. The interest on $1270 for 8 months is $76.20. 
Find the rate. 

16. At 4 per cent how much money is required to 
yield $ 2500 interest annually ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SYSTEMS OF LINEAR EQUATIONS, AND PROBLEMS. 

193. The Degree of an equation which contains two or 
more unknown letters is the degree of that term which 
is of the highest degree in these letters. 

Thus ax -^ by = 7 is a linear equation ; ax^ -\- by^ = G and 
2x-}-Sy = xy are quadratic equations ; and 3 x' + x^ = 4 y and 
axy^ + 2 bxy = c are cubic equations. 

194. A single equation which contains two or more 
unknown letters is satisfied by an indefinite number of 
sets of values of these letters. Any such set of values 
of these letters is called a Solution of the equation. 

Thus If in the equation 

y = Sx + 2, (1) 

we put 1 for X, we obtain y = 5 ; hence one solution of this equa- 
tion Is a; = 1, y = 6 ; another solution Is x = 2, y = S\ another is 
a; = 3, y = 11 ; and so on. In fact, we may give to x any value 
we please, and then find a corresponding value for y. Hence the 
equation has an infinite number of solutions. 

Again, of the equation 

. y = 6x-4, (2) 

one solution is x = l, y = 1; another is x = 2, y = 6 ; another Is 
« = 3, y = 11 ; and so on Indefinitely. 

Note that equations (1) and (2)' have the solution a; = 3, y = 11 
in common. 

193 
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195. Equivalent Equations. (For definition see § 98.) 
The principles concerning the equivalency of equations 
with one unknown letter hold true for equations with 
two or more unknown letters. For convenience of refer- 
ence we here restate these principles. 

I. Jfffor any expression we substitute an identical expres- 
sion, the resulting equation will be equivalent to the first, 

II. If the same expression be added to, or subtracted 
from, both m£mbers of an equation, the resulting equ^ion 
will be equivalent to the first. 

III. If both members of an equation be multiplied by the 
same known expression, the resulting equation will be equivor 
lent to the first. 

IV. If both members of an integral equation be multiplied 
by the same unknown integral expression, new solutions 
will be introduced. 

Thus multiplying both members of any integral equation by 
X — y + 2 will introduce the solutions of the equation x— y + 2 = 0. 

V. If both members of a fractional equation be multi- 
plied by the denominator of any fractional term, in general 
no new solution will be introduced. 

VI. If the square root of both members of an equation 
be extracted, and the double sign ± be written in one 
member, the two resulting equations will be equivalent to the 
given equation. 

VII. If both members of an equation be raised to the 
same power, in general, new solutions will be introduced. 

Thus by squaring both members of the equation 

x-4 = 2y, (1) 

we obtain (a: - 4) - = 4 y2. (2) 
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Now by VI., (2) is equivalent to the two equations 

X — 4 = 2 y and x — 4 = — 2 y. 
Hence the solutions ofx — 4=— 2y were introduced by squar- 
ing both members of (1). 

196. Independent Equations. Any two equations that 
are not equivalent are said to be Independent Inde- 
pendent equations express different relations between 
their unknown letters, while equivalent equations ex- 
press the same relation. In general, two or more inde- 
pendent equations involving the same unknown letters 
have one or more solutions in common. 

Thus the two equations 

y=Sx + 2 (1) 

and y = 5 X — 4 (2) 

are independent; for one cannot be obtained from the other by 
any o^ the principles of § 196. As shown in § 194, these equa- 
tions have the solution x = 3, y = llin common. 

197. A System of equations is a group of two or more 
independent equations which are to be satisfied by the 
same set, or sets, of values of their unknown letters. 
Any such set of values of these letters is called a Solu- 
tion of the system. The equations of a system are said 
to be Simultaneous. 

Thus equations (1) and (2) in § 196 form a system of equations 
of which a solution is x = 3 and y = 11. 

198. Elimination is the process of combining two or 
more equations of a system so as to obtain another equa- 
tion with one less unknown letter. The letter that is 
caused to disappear is said to be eliminated. 

There are in general use two methods of elimination : 
(i.) By Addition or Subtraction. 
(ii.) By Substitution or Comparison, 
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199. Elimiiiatioii by Addition or Subtraction. 



By multiplying (1) by 5 and (2) by 3, we obtained two equations 
(3) and (4) with the terms in x equal ; hence by subtracting the 
one from the other, we obtained an equation without x ; that is, 
we eliminated x. 

If system (a) has any solution, it is x = 2, 2( = 3. 

Proof. To verify that x = 2, y = S\aa, solution of system (a), 

we put 2 for x and 3 for y in equations (1) and (2) ; the results 

obtained are the identities, 

3x2 + 7x3 = 27, 

and 5 X 2 + 2 X 3 = 16 ; 

hence x = 2, ^ = 3isa solution of system (a). 

Example 2. Solve the system 7 x + 2 y = 47, (1)| 

6x-42/ = l. (2)) 

Multiply (1) by 2, 14 x + 4 y = 94. (3) 

Add (2) and (3), 19 x = 96. 

.'. X = 5. (4) 

Multiply (4) by 7, 7 x = 36. (6) 

Subtract (6) from (1), 2y = 12, ory = 6. (6) 

Hence if system (a) has any solution, it is x = 6, y = 6. 

Proof. Substituting 6 for x and 6 for y in equations (1) and 
(2), we obtain the identities, 

7x54-2x<8 = 47, 
and 6x6 — 4x6 = 1; 

hence x = 6, y =6isa solution of system (a). 



KxAMPLB 1. Solve the system 


3x4-7y = 27, 


SI- 




6x + 2y = 16. 


Multiply (1) by 6, 


16x + 36y=136. 


(3) 


Multiply (2) by 3, 


16x + 6y = 48. 


(4) 


Subtract (4) from (3), 


29y = 87. 






.•. y = 3. 


(5) 


Multiply (5) by 7, 


7y = 21. 


(8) 


Subtract (6) from (1), 


3x = 6. 
.-. x = 2. 


m 
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Hence, to eliminate by addition or subtraction, we 
have the following rule : 

Multiply each equation by such a number as will make 
the coefficients of one unknown letter numerically equal in 
the resulting equations. 

Add these resulting equations, or subtract one from the 
other, according as the numerically equal coefficients are 
unlike or like in quality, 

ExamplbS. Solve 171 x - 213 y = 642, (1)| 

114 a; -826y = 244. (2) j ^^^ 

Multiply (1) by 2, 342 » - 426 y = 1284. (3) 

Multiply (2) by 3, 342 x - 978 y = 732. (4) 

Subtract (4) from (3), 662 y = 662. 

.-. y = 1. (6) 

Multiply (6) by 326, 326 y = 326. (6) 

Add (6) and (2), 114 x = 570. 

.'. X = 6. (7) 

The student should verify that x = 5, ^ = lisa solution of (a). 

Note. It is generally best to eliminate that unknown letter first 
which has the smaller coefficients in the two equations. 

Exercise QQ. 

Solve the system 

1. 3a?4-42/=10> 5. 2aj4- 2/ = 10) 
4aj4- y= 9) 7aj4- 8y = 53j 

2. a;4-2t/ = 13) 6. 5aj4- 63/ = 17) 
3aj4- 2^ = 14) 6«+ 52^ = 16) 

3. 2x- y= 9) 7. 8a?- 2^ = 34) 
3aj-7y = 19j «4- 8y = 533 

4. 4aj4-7y = 29) 8. 15a?+ 73/ = 29> 

a 4- 32^ = 11) 9« + 152^ = 39) 



11 
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9. Ux- Sy=z 39) 13. 15x-{-77y= 92) 

6x-^17y= 35) 55x-'33y= 22) 

10. 28aj-23y= 33) 14. 5x= ly- 21) 

63a?-25y = 101) 21a;- 9y= 75) 

. 35aj4-17y= 86) 16. 6y- 5a;= 18) 

56aj-132^= 17) 12a;- 9y= Oj 

12. 5a;— ly= 0) 16. 21a; — 50y= 60) 

7a;4- 5y= 74) ■ 28a;- 27y = 199 J 

200. Equivalent Systems. Two systems of equations 
are said to be equivalent when they have the same solu- 
tions ; that is, when every solution of either system is a 
solution of the other. 

Thus the systems 

3« + 7y = 27, (1)) ^ 8a; + 9y = 43, (3)| 

5a; + 2y = 16, (2)1 ^ 6a; + $y = 16, (4) j 

are equivalent ; for each system has the solution x = 2, y = 3, and 
neither has any other solution. 

Note that equation (3) can be obtained by adding (1) and (2). 

201. If for any equation of a system an equivalent 
equation he substituted, the resulting system will be equiva- 
lent to the given system. 

Thus the systems 

2x+ y = 6, (1)| ^^^ 6x + 3y = 16, (3)| 
«-3y = 2, (2)3 *^ 2x-6y= 4, (4)) 

are equivalent ; for, (3) being equivalent to (1), and (4) to (2), the 
solutions common to (1) and (2) will be common also to (3) 
and (4). 

202. If the equation obtained by adding or subtra>cting 
any two equations, or their equivalent equations, be substi- 
tuted for either one of them, the resulting system will be 
equivalent to the given system. That is, if A = and 
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B = 6e any two equcUions in x and y, then the systems 
(a) and (h) will he equivalent. 

-i = 0, (1)| ^ = 0, (3)| 

5 = 0, (2) J ^ ^ m^ 4- nB = 0, (4) J ^ ^ 

For any solution of system (a) reduces A and B each 
to 0, and therefore satisfies both (3) and (4) ; hence any 
solution of system (a) is a solution of (6). 

Again, any solution of (b) reduces A to 0, and there- 
fore reduces equation (4) to nB = 0, or 5=0; hence 
any solution of (b) is a solution of (a). 

Hence (a) and (6) are equivalent systems. 

The same reasoning would apply if (1) and (2) con- 
tained any number of unknown letters, or if the sign 
-f- in (4) were changed to — . 

The letters m and n denote any known expressions by 
which (1) and (2) are multiplied before they are added 
to obtain (4). 

From this principle it follows that any set of values 
of X and y obtained by elimination by addition or sub- 
traction will be a solution of the given system. 

203. Any system of two linear equations in x and y hasy 
in general, one and only one solution. 

By the jprinciples of equivalent equations, any system 
of two linear equations can be reduced to an equivalent 
system of the form 



a^^hy^c, (1)1 ^^ 



a'aj + &V = c'. (2) 

Multiply (1) by 6', aVx -h hh'y = 6'c. (3) 

Multiply (2) by 5, a'hx + hh'y ±= 5c'. (4) 

Subtract (4) from (3), {ah' - a'b)x = b'c - hcK (5) 

6'c — 6c' .^x 
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Multiply (1) by a', aa^x 4- a'by = a'c. (7) 

Multiply (2) by a, aa'x 4- ab'y == ac', (8) 

Subtract (8) from (7), (a'6 - ab*)y = a^c - ac\ (9) 

.'. y = ^'^-^' » (10) 

By §§ 202 and 195, (6) and (1) form a system equiva- 
lent to (a) ; hence the value of x in system (a) is 
given in (6). For like reason the value of y in system 
(a) is given in (10). Hence the set of values of x and 
y in (6) and (10) is the one, and only, solution of sys- 
tem (a). 

ExAMPLB 1. Solve 61 X - 14 y = 287, (1) | 

14a- 61 y=- 157. (2) j ^^^ 

Since the coef&cients of x and y are simply interchanged in the 
two equations, by addition we obtain an equation in which the 
coef&cients of x and y are equal. Hence we proceed as follows : 

Add (1) and (^), 66 x - 66 y = 130. 

Divide by 66, x-y = 2. (3) 

Multiply (3) by 14, 14 x - 14 y = 28. (4) 

Subtract (4) from (1), 37 x = 269. 

.-. X = 7. (6) ) 

Subtract (3) from (5), y = 6. («) I 

By § 202, system (a) is equivalent to system (1) and (3) ; 
system (1) and (3) is equivalent to system (3) and (6) ; and 
system (3) and (6) is equivalent to system (b) ; hence the solu- 
tion of (a) is given in (fi). 

Example 2. Solve 

(x-l)(y-2)-(x-2)(y-l) = -2, (1)), ^ 

2) } ^^^ 



(x+ 2)(y -f 2)-(x - 2)(y - 2) = 32. (2) 

From (1) , - aj + y = _2. (3) 

From (2), 4 x + 4 y = 32. (4) 

Multiply (3) by 4, _ 4a; + 4y =- 8. (6) 



|(^) 
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Add (4) and (6), 8 y = 24, or y = 3. ^^H r ^ 

Subtract (6) from (3), - a; = - 6, or x = 5. (7) > ^^^ 

By § 201 system (6) is equivalent to system (o), and by § 202 
(6) and (3) form a system equivalent to either (b) or (c) ; hence 
the solution of (a) is given in (c) . 

Examplb3. Solre 8 aj - tLl_5 = i^Jil^, (1)^ 

' ' (a) 

3^^2_^^^. C2)f 

Clearing (1) and (2) of fractions, and transposing, we obtain 
from(l), 14x-2y=-^31, ^^H(b) 

from (2), lOx + 6y = 37. W ) 

Multiply (3) by 3, 42 x - 6 y = - 93. (6) 

Add (4) and (6), 62 x = - 66, or x = - |f (6) 

Multiply (3) by 6, 70 x - 10 y = - 166. (7) 

Multiply (4) by 7, 70 x + 42 y = 269. (8) 

Subtract (7) from (8), 62 y = 414, or y = Y/. (») 

The solution of system (o) is given in (6) and (9). 



Exercise 67. 

Solve the system 

26a; + 57y = 1148) 6 * 

2. 93a! + 16y = 1231 g + 6a! = 4 

16a!4-93y = 201 j ^,o 

6. ?±^ + 4y =2 

3. 15a! + 19w = 18) ^ ,, 



19a! + 16y 



11 



^ U I Ok 

0! 2y „ I 2a!-5y , x + 1 _^ 

4— 3=^J ~3~"^~r-^ 
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8. 



9. 



x-2 y+2^Q 

3 4 

2a!-5 ll-2y_^ j" 
6 7 J 



jB — 2 y4-5 _A 

3 2 

2ar-7 13-1^0 



11. 2a! + y =01 

12. |a!4-iy = lfl 

13. 3a! — 7y = 0) 

= 7) 



^a! + |y 



14 



. *a!-iy= 0> 



16. aa! + 6y = (a + 6)' 
OS! — 6y = a^ — l? 

16. CKB 4- fty = a' + &" I 
6a! + ay=2a6 > 



} 



16 



17. ajx-{-hy = a^ — V\ 
hx-^-ay — a^ — h^) 



18. X 

ax — by 



+ y= a-hft ) 



19. W»-a2y = I 



20. «— 2/=« — ^ I 



21. aaj — 6y = 



y = 2a ) 



22. 6a? — ay = 6* I 
ax — hy^^a?) 



23. aaj + 6y = l) 
6aj + ay = 1 3 



24. (a4-6)ic — (a 
(a + 6)2/- (a 



6)t/ = 3a6> 
6)a; = a6 ) 
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25. a*a?4-6*y = c2) 



26. 


a b ab 
X y _ 1 
a' 6' a'b' J 


► 


27. 


Sx^2y^^^ 
a b 




9x 6y_3 
a 6 J 


28. 


gaj — r6=|>(a — y) 




^^.i... -^J^ . 


y^ 



29. ^ 4-^ 



32. 



= 1 






30. ? 4-^ 



? =1 



JL4.JL 
3a 6b 



R J 



a 



= 2 



X 



a 

X 

a 



I 



y. 

V 



y 

b 



-y=i 



^ ^y 

b a 



a 
b 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



|(«) 



204. Elimination by Substitution. 

Example. Solve 3 a; + 5 y = 19, 

6a — 4y = 7. 

Solve (1) for x, x = K^^ - ^V)- 

Substitute this value of x in (2), and we have 

f(19-6y)-4y = 7. 

Multiply by 3, 95 - 26 y - 12 y = 21. 

.'. y = 2. 

Put 2 for y in (3), aj = 3. 

Putting 2 for y and 3 for x in (1) and (2), we obtain identities ; 
hence the solution of system (a) is given in (6). 

Hence, to eliminate by substitution, we have the rule : 
From one of the given equations find the value of one of 

the unknown letters in terms of the oilier, and s^ibstitute this 

value for thai letter in the other equation. 



S}<'> 



204 
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Exercise 68. 
Eliminating by substitution, solve the system 

1. 7a; + 4y=l 

9x + 4.y 



zl] 



4. 



2. a? -11 2^ = 1 ) 
llly-9aj = 99 3 

3. 3aj + 52/ = 19) 



6. 



6. 



5x 



8aj-2l2/ = 5 I 
6a?4-142^=-26J 

3aj-ll3^ = 0> 
19aJ-192^ = 8) 

8aj-ll2^= 0) 
25aj- 173^:^139) 



^'3 6 



X 

5 



^1 
2 

3y^l 
10 2 



} 



^a! + 6y+ 4 = 0) 
9. i(7 + a;) = i(9 + y) 

Kii+a'+y)=K9+») 
10. Ka' + i) = i(y + 2)) 

11. (a! + l)(y + 6) = (a! + 5)(y + l)) 
a^ + iB + y = (a! + 2)(y + 2) J 

12. a!y-(a!-l)(y-l)=6(y-l)) 
a; — y = l ) 

205. If (a) be any system of eqiicUiohs in which A does 
not contain x, and (6) a system obtained from (a) by sub- 
stitvting A for x in equation (2) ; then the systems (a) and 
(6) tm'R &e equivalent. 

^=A (l)K^^ 0: = ^, (1) 



B=a (2) 



B'=C'. (2 



')i 



(6) 
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For any solution of system (a) will evidently satisfy 
(2) after A has been substituted for its equal x ; hence 
any solution of system (a) will be a solution of (b). 

Again, any solution of system (6) will evidently sat- 
isfy (2') after x has been substituted for its equal A ; 
hence any solution of system (6) will be a solution 
of system (a). 

Therefore systems (a) and (b) are equivalent. 

The same reasoning would apply if systems (a) and 
(b) each contained three or more equations. 

From this principle it follows that any set of values 
of X and y obtained by eliminating by substitution will 
be a solution of the given system. 

Thus in the example of § 204, system (a) is equivalent to the 
system (2) and (3) ; and, by § 206, this system is equivalent to 
the system (8) and (4), which, by § 206, is equivalent to (6). 

Example. Solve 2a; — 3y = 1, (1) ) 

J- («) 



6a-+2y = 126. (2) 

Solve (1) for x, x = M±l. (3) 

Solve (2) for x, x= ^^^ ~^^ . (4) 

6 

Substitute in (4) the value of x given in (3), and we have 

3y + l ^ 126 -2y ... 

2 6 ' ^ ^ 

.-. y = 13. (6) 

Put 13 for y in (3), x = 20. (7) 



( 



(6) 



1(c) 



By § 201 system (a) is equivalent to (b) ; and by § 205 equa- 
tions (3) and (6) form a system equivalent to either system (6) or 
(c). Hence (a) and (c) are equivalent systems. 

Note. Since in (6) we compare the two values of x given in 
(3) and (4), this special form of the method of elimination by 
substitution is sometimes called Elimination by Comparison. 



206 
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Exercise 69. 
Elimmating by substitution, or comparison, solve 



1. f+y = i6l 

4 
2. x — y = 5 

4 5-^ 
8. 1 + 2 = 10 



4. 



*« 



\!» + 



a: = 3y) 
y=34J 



6. ^-y=3 
6 " 

«-^ = 8 
6 



05 — 2^ = 4 

4a;-2/ = 20 J 

3a!-7y = 37 
o a! + l _ 3y-5 

a? 4- 1 _ a? — y 
10 "" 8 



10. 



a;4.3 ^ 8-y 
6 ^ 4 

8 5 



206. Systems of Fractional Equations. In solving a 
system of fractional equations that involve the recip- 
rocals of X and y, it is better to regard these reciprocals 
as the unknown numbers. Clearing such equations of 
fractions would introduce new solutions. 



Example 1. Solve 



a c 

- + - 
X y 

b d 

- + - 
X y 



= w*. 



= n. 



Multiply (1) by 6, 



ab ^ he , 

— I = bm. 

X y 



(1) 
(2) 
(8) 



(«) 
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Multiply (2) by a, 
Subtract (4) from (3), 



ab , ad 

= an. 

X y 


(4) 


be -ad . " 
= bm — an. 

y 




. „_ be -ad 
• * y — , 

bm — an 


(6) 


ad ^ cd , 

= dm. 

X y 


(«) 


be , cd 
— — =:^cn. 
X y 


(7) 


— — z=dm — en. 

X 




.-. x=<«^-*<'. 


(8) 



Multiply (1) by d, 
Multiply (2) by c, 
Subtract (7) from (6), 



dm — en 
Hence (8) and (6) give the only solution of system (a). 
Clearing (1) and (2) of fractions, we obtain 

ay+cx=z mxy^ (9) 

and by -^ dx = nxy. (10) 

By inspection we see that one solution of system (6) is x = 0, 
y = 0; hence this solution was introduced by clearing (1) and (2) 
of fractions. 



1(6) 



Example 2. Solve 



Multiply (1) by 12, 
Multiply (2) by 2, 
Multiply (4) by 3, 
Add (3) and (5), 
Put J for y in (4), * 



1 + 1-2 






(1) 


y 2x 






(2) 


X y 






(3) 


?-l-2. 






(4) 


y X 






(5) 


10 = 30. 

y 


.-. y- 


=h 


■« 


6-1 = 2. 

X 


.•. X = 


=i- 





(«) 



(6) 



(c) 
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To put system (a) in the form of (6), we multiply each equa- 
tion by the L. C. M. of the coefficients of x and y in that equation. 



Exercise 70. 



Solve the system 



1 ?-? 
X y 

10 6 

X y 




7. 



3aj 6y 



10w ) 



%x lOy 



7 
3 



2. ?-^ = 2 

oj y 

18 18 
X y 



-J 



8 i+^ 
2a! 3y 

-^ + ^ 
4a; by 




3. 6-5 = 



a; 
7 

X 



y 

2 




9. -4--== a 
a? y 




10. = — 



m 

X 

n 

X 



n 

y 

m 




5. 



5 16 
X y 
16 1 



79 
44 



X 



y 



11. Ji-- — ^^ 

infix ny 

— +- = 7 
mx ny 



6. 6_7 =2 

X y 

? + ^ = 3 

a; 3/ 



12. 



2 



5^ 

ax 



by 



2 

7 
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13. 3._1 = 4 
ax by 



14. =zm-\-n 

nx my 



ha rj \ n ^ m « . s 

X y ^ X y 



207. Systems of Three or More Equations. To solve 
a system of three equations in a;, y, and z, we may elim- 
inate one unknown letter, as z, between the first and 
second equations, then eliminate z between the first and 
third, or the second and third, equations. We shall thus 
obtain a system of two equations in x and y which can 
be solved by either of the previous methods. 

In like manner from a system of four equations we 
can obtain a system of three equations ; and so on. 

ExAHFUs 1. Solve 6a; + 2y-6« = 13, (1)1 

3a; + 3y-^2« = 13, (2) I (a) 

7a; + 6y --3« = 26, (3)] 

First, eliminate y between (1) and (2), and then between (1) 
and (3). 

Multiply (1) by 3, 18 a; + 6 y - 15 « = 39. 

Multiply (2) by 2, Qx + 6y- 4« = 26. 

Subtract, 12x-Uz = 13. (4) 

Multiply (1) by 6, 30 a; -|- 10 y - 26 « = 66. 

. Multiply (3) by 2, Ux + lOy- 6« = 62. 

Subtract, 16 a - 19 « = 13. (5) 

Solving system (&), we obtain 



w 






x = 2, (J) 

Erom (6), (7), and (1), y = 3. (8) 

The systems (6) and (c) are equivalent. 

But (6) with (1) forms a system equivalent to (a) ; hence (c) 
with (1), or (c) with (8), forms a system equivalent to (a). 
Hence the solution of system (a) is re = 2, y = 3, z = 1. 
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ExAMFLB 2. Solve 3 a; + 2 y + 4 « = 19, (1)1 

2a+6|^ + 3« = 21, (2) I (a) 

Sx-y + z = 4. (3) J 

From (3), y = 3 a; + « - 4, (4) 

Substituting in (1) and (2) the value of y in (4), we obtain 
3a; + 2(3x4«-4)+4« = 19, 
and 2a; + 6(3a; + «-4)+3« = 21; 

or 9« + 6« = 27, | 

and 17a; + 8« = 41. J ^^^ 

Solving system (6), we obtain 

* = 3. (6) ) (,) 

X = 1. (fi) 3 

From (4), (5), (6), y = 2. (7) 

By § 206 system (6) with (4) forms a system equivalent to (a) ; 
hence (c) with (4), or (c) with (7), forms a system equivalent to 
(a). Hence the solution of (a) isx = l, ^ = 2, z = S. 

Example 3. Solve ^ 4- r. 4- ^ = 36, (1) 

(2) I- (a) 

(8) 

X oy '£tz 

Multiply (3) by 6, 

Multiply (2) by 6, 

Subtract, 1? ~ ? =48. (4) 1 

t/ z I 



1 1 

x'^-y^ 


1 =36, 
z 


1 3 


\-^ 


a; 3y 


^ =20. 
2^; 


6 2 

x-^-y^ 


? = 120. 

z 


6 18 
aj y 


5=168. 

z 


16 

y 


?=48. 
z 


2 _ 


?=-8. 
z 


(lain 


« = A. 




y = A- 




x = }. 



Subtract (1) from (2), f _ f = _ 8. (6) 

y z J 

Solving system (6), we obtain 



K6) 



(7) 
From (1), (6), and (7), x = 4. (8) 



|(c) 
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Exercise 71. 



Solve 

1. x + Sy-^4:Z = 

2x+ 3/4-22 = 

2. x + 2y + 2z = 
2aj4- ^4- « = 
3aj + 42/4- 2; = 

3. 3a; — 2y4-« = 
2a? + 32/ — 2 = 

«+ y-f2; = 

4. aj4- y4-2 = 
2a; + 3y4-2 = 

6. 5aj-f3y4-72 = 
2aj — 4^ + 921 = 
3aj 4-22/ 4-62 

6. x-{'2y — 3z 

' 2aj + 4y — 72 
3a;— y — 52 

7. a;-22/4-32 
2a; — 3y+ 2 
3a?- 2/4-22 



8. 3aj4-2y- 2 = 20 
2a; 4- 32/ 4- 62 = 70 

x— 2^4-62 = 41 

9. 2a;4-32/4-42 = 20>| 
3a. 4.4^4- 52 = 26 
3a; 4- 52/ 4- 62 = 31 > 

10. 3a; — 41/ = 62 — 16 > 
4a;— 2/= 2 4-5 
a; = 32/4-2(2-l) - 

11. aa;4-%=l^ 
5y + c2 =1 •• 
C2 + aa; = 1 - 

12. cy-\-bz = 6c^ 
az -\- ex = Ga " 
bX'\-ay =ah. 



y 

5 



13. a;-^=6 
8 
10 



y-;; = 



2 — - = 



2 

7 

2 



14. 



|(a;4-2-5) = 2/ - 2-) 
|(a;4-«-5) = 2a;-ll j 
2a;-ll = 9-(a;4-22)J 



16. 



a; 4. 20 = 12^4- 10 
a;4-20 = 22 4- 5 
22 + 6 = 110-(2/4-2;) J 
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16. 


1 

X 


y 







1 

y 


-1+1 = 

Z 


. 






Z X 


14 



17. --I-- +- : 

X y z 

i+3 _i 

^2^ z 
a; 3^ 22 



36 

28 
20 



18 A + JL_J. = i 

2« 4y 32 4 
« 3y 



PROBLEMS LEADING TO SYSTEMS OF EQUATIONS. 

206. If a problem contains just as many independent 
conditions as there are unknown numbers, the state- 
ment of each condition will be an independent equation ; 
hence the statement of the whole problem will be a sys- 
tem of equations. 

Example 1. Find two numbers such that twice the greater 
exceeds three times the less by 6, and that twice the less exceeds 
the greater by 2. 

Let X = the greater number, and y = the less. 
Then, by the conditions of the problem, we have 



and 

Multiply (2) by 2, 
Add (1) and (3), 
Put 10 for y in (1), 



2x-Sy = 6, (1) 

2y-x = 2. (2) 

4y-2x = 4. (3) 

y = 10. 
2fl;-30 = 6, orx = 18. 



} 



Hence the two numbers are 18 and 10. 
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Example 2. A number of two digits is equal to six times the 
sum of its digits, and the digit in the tens' place is greater by one 
than the digit in the units* place. Find the number. 

Let X = the digit in tens* place, 

and y = the digit in units* place. 

Then x-{-y = the sum of the digits, 

and 10 X -f y = the number. 

Hence, by the conditions of the problem, we have 

lOx-f y = 6(x + y), (1)| 

and x-y = 1. (2) j 

From (1), 4x-6y = 0. 

Multiply (2) by 4, 4 x - 4 y = 4. 
Subtract, y = 4. 

Add (2) and (3), x 

Hence the number is 54. 



:!} 



Example 3. If the numerator of a fraction is increased by 2 
and the denominator by 1, it becomes equal to f ; and if the 
numerator and denominator are each diminished by 1, it becomes 
equal to ^. Find the fraction. 

Let X = the numerator, and y = the denominator ; then 

^±2 = §, (1)] 

x-1 1 r""^ 

and ^ — ^ = i. (2) 

y-1 2 ^M 

The solution of system (a) is x = 8, y = 15 ; hence the fraction 
is A- 

Example 4. A man and a boy can do in 15 days a piece of 
work which would be done in 2 days by 7 men and 9 boys. How 
long would it take one boy to do it ? 

Let X = the number of days it would take one man to do the 
whole work ; and y = the number of days it would take one boy 
to do it. 

Then in a day a man would do 1 -^ x of the work, and a boy 
1 -»- y of it. 
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Hence - + - = :iT» (1) 

05 y 16 

and - + - = 5 (2) 

X y 2 



(a) 



Equation (1) states the condition that a man and a boy together 
would do ^^ of the whole work in a day. 

Equation (2) states the condition that 7 men and 9 boys 
together would do one-half the whole work in a day. 

Jhe solution of system (a) is x = 20, y = 60. 

Hence one man would do the work in 20 days, and one boy in 
60 days. 

Exercise 72. 

1. Six horses and 7 cows can be bought for 81250, 
and 13 cows and 11 horses can be bought for $2305. 
Find the value of each animal. 

2. Four times B's age exceeds A's age by 20 years, 
and ^ of A's age is less than B's age by 2 years. Find 
their ages. 

3. Find a fraction such that if 1 be added to its 
denominator it reduces to ^, and if 2 be added to its 
numerator it reduces to f . 

4. A man being asked his age, replied: " If you take 
2 years from my present age the result will be double 
my wife's age, and 3 years ago her age was ^ of what 
mine will be in 12 years." Find their ages. 

6. One-eleventh of A's age is greater by 2 years than 
^ of B's, and twice B's age is equal to what A's age was 
13 years ago. Find their ages. 

6. In 8 hours A walks 12 miles more than B does 
in 7 hours ; and in 13 hours B walks 7 miles more than 
A does in 9 hours. How many miles does each walk per 
hour? 
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7. At an election the majority was 162, which was 
-^ of the whole number of voters. What was the num- 
ber of the votes on each side ? 

8. A and B have $250 between them; but if A were 
to lose half his money, and B ^ of his, they would then 
have only $ 100. How much has each ? 

9. A man bought 8 cows and 50 sheep for $1125. 
He sold the cows at a profit of 20%, and the sheep at 
a profit of 10%, and received in all $1287.50. What 
was the cost of each cow and of each sheep ? 

10. Twenty-eight tons of goods are to be carried in 
carts and wagons, and it is found that this will require 
15 carts and 12 wagons, or else 24 carts and 8 wagons. 
How much can each cart and each wagon carry ? 

11. A and B can perform a certain task in 30 days, 
working together. After 12 days, however, B was called 
off, and A finished it by himself 24 days after. How 
long would each take to do the work alone ? 

12. Find the fraction such that if you quadruple the 
numerator and add 3 to the denominator the fraction will 
be doubled, but if you add 2 to the numerator and quad- 
ruple the denominator, the fraction will be halved. 

13. The first edition of a book had 600 pages, and 
was divided into two parts. In the second edition ^ 
of the second part was omitted and 30 pages were added 
to the first part. The change made the two parts of the 
same length. How many pages were in each part in the 
first edition ? 

14. A marketman bought eggs, some at 3 for 5 cents, 
and some at 4 for 5 cents, and paid for all $5.60; he 
afterwards sold them at 24 cents a dozen, clearing $ 1.80. 
How many eggs did he buy at each price ? 
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16. In a bag containing black and white balls, half 
the number of white is equal to a third of the number of 
black; and twice the whole number of balls exceeds 

3 times the number of black balls by 4. How many 
balls does the bag contain ? 

16. A crew that can row 10 miles an hour down a 
river, finds that it takes twice as long to row up the river 
as to row down. Find the rate of the current. 

17. A certain number between 10 and 100 is 8 times 
the sum of its digits, and if 45 be subtracted from it the 
digits will be reversed. Find the number. 

18. If A were to receive $ 50 from B, he would then 
have twice as much as B would have left ; but if B were 
to receive f 50 from A, B would have 3 times as much as 
A would have left. How much has each ? 

19. A farmer sold 30 bushels of wheat and 50 bushels 
of barley for $ 93.75. He also sold at the same prices 
50 bushels of wheat and 30 bushels of barley for $ 96.25. 
What was the price of the wheat per bushel ? 

20. One rectangle is of the same area as another which 
is 6 yards longer and 4 yards narrower ; it is also of the 
same area as a third, which is 8 yards longer and 5 yards 
narrower. What is the area of each ? 

21. A boy rows 8 miles with the current in 1 hour 

4 minutes, and returns against the current in 2^ hours. 
At what rate would he row in still water, and what is 
the rate of the current ? 

22. A, B, C, D, have $1450 between them; A has 
twice as much as C, and B has 3 times as much as D ; 
also C and D together have $250 less than A. Find 
how much each has. 
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23. A, B, C, D have f 1350 between them; A has 
3 times as much as C, and B 5 times as much as D ; also 
A and B together have $ 250 less than 8 times what C 
has. Find how much each has. 

24. A number consists of 2 digits followed by zero. 
If the digits be interchanged, the number will be dimin- 
ished by 180; if the left-hand digit be halved, and the 
other digit be interchanged with zero, the number will be 
diminished by 454. Find the number. 

25. A train travelled a certain distance at a uniform 
rate ; had the speed been 6 miles an hour more, the jour- 
ney would have occupied 4 hours less ; and had the speed 
been 6 miles an hour less, the journey would have occu- 
pied 6 hours more. Find the distance. 

Let X = the number of miles the train runs per hour, 
and y = the number of hours the journey takes. 

Then xy =(x + 6Xy -^),\ 
and xy=lx - 6)(y + 6). J 

26. A traveller walks a certain distance ; had he gone 
^ mile an hour faster, he would have walked it in |^ of 
the time ; had he gone ^ mile an hour slower, he would 
have been 2^ hours longer on the road. Find the distance. 

27. A man walks 35 miles, partly at the rate of 4 
miles an hour, and partly at 5; if he had walked at 5 
miles an hour when he walked at 4, and vice versa, he 
would have covered 2 miles more in the same time. 
Find the time he. was walking. 

28. A fishing-rod consists of two parts ; the length of 
the upper part is ^ that of the lower part; and 9 times 
the upper part together with 13 times the lower part 
exceeds 11 times the whole rod by 36 inches. Find the 
lengths of the two parts. 
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29. A man put 4^12,000 at interest in three sums, the 
first at 5 per cent, the second at 4 per cent, and the third 
at 3 per cent, receiving for the whole $490 a year. 
The sum at 5 per cent is half as much as the other two 
sums. Find each of the three sums. 

30. A, B, and C can together do a piece of work in 30 
days ; A and B can together do it in 32 days ; B and C 
can together do it in 120 days. Find the time in which 
each alone could do the work. 

31. A certain company in a tavern found, when they 
came to pay their bills, that if there had been 3 more 
persons to pay the same bill, they would have paid $ 1 
each less than they did ; and if there had been 2 fewer 
persons, they would have paid f 1 each more than they 
did. Find the number of persons, and the number of 
dollars each paid. 

32. A railway 'train, after travelling 1 hour, is 
detained 30 minutes, after which it proceeds at | of its 
former rate, and arrives 20 minutes late. If the deten- 
tion had occurred 10 miles further on, the train would 
have arrived 5 minutes later than it did. Find the first 
rate of the train, and the distance travelled. 

Let X = the number of miles the train at first ran per 

hour ; 
and y = the number of miles in the whole distance 

travelled. 
Then y — a; = the number of miles to be travelled after the 

detention, 

^ ~ ^ = the number of hours required to travel y — x 
^ miles at the rate before the detention, 

and g~ = ^® number of hours required to travel y — x 

miles at the rate after the detention. 
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Hence y-x _ ijj^-jl^ I5. ^j^ 

X 5x 60 

Similarly, y -x- 10 _ 4(y - x- JO)^ 6 . ^2) 

« 6a oO 

Subtract (2) from (1), 12 _ i2 = A. 

.•. 05 = 24, y = 44. 

Hence the first rate was 24 miles an hour, and the distance 
travelled was 44 miles. 

33. A railway train, after travelling 1 hour, meets 
with an accident which delays it 1 hour, after which 
it proceeds at f of its former rate, and arrives at the 
terminus 3 hours behind time ; had the accident occurred 
50 miles further on, the train would have arrived 1 hour 
20 minutes sooner. Find the length of the line, and the 
original rate of the train. Ans. 100 miles, 25 miles per hour. 

34. A jockey has 2 horses and 2 saddles. The sad- 
dles are worth $15 and $10 respectively. The value 
of the better horse and better saddle is ^ that of the 
other horse and saddle ; and the value of the better sad- 
dle and poorer horse is ^| that of the other horse and 
saddle. Find the worth of each horse. 

35. Five thousand dollars is divided between A, B, C, 
and D. B gets half as much as A; the excess of C's 
share over D's share is equal to \ of A's share, and if B's 
share were increased by $ 500 he would have as much as 
C and D have between them. Find how much each gets. 

36. A party was composed of a certain number of 
men and women, and, when 4 of the women were gone, 
it was observed that there were left just half as many 
men again as women; they came back, however, with 
their husbands, and now there were only a third as many 
men again a& women. What were the original numbers 
of each ? 
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37. Two vessels contain mixtures of wine and water ; 
in one there is 3 times as much wine as water, in the 
other 5 times as much water as wine. Find how much 
must be drawn off from each to fill a third vessel which 
holds 7 gallons, in order that its contents may be half 
wine and half water. 

38. There is a number of 3 digits, the last of which is 
double the first ; when the number is divided by the sum 
of the digits, the quotient is 22 ; and when by the prod- 
uct of the last two, 11. Find the number. 

39. Some smugglers found a cave which would exactly 
hold the cargo of their boat ; viz. 13 bales of silk and 33 
casks of rum. While unloading, a revenue cutter came 
in sight, and they were obliged to sail away, having 
landed only 9 casks and 5 bales, and filled ^ of the cave. 
How many bales separately, or how many casks, would 
it contain ? 

40. There are 2 alloys of silver and copper, of which 
one contains twice as much copper as silver, and the 
other 3 times as much silver as copper. How much must 
be taken from each to weigh a kilogram, of which the 
silver and the copper shall be equal in weight ? 

41. A person rows a distance of 20 miles, and back 
again, in 10 hours, the stream flowing uniformly in the 
same direction all the time; and he finds that he can 
row 2 miles against the stream in the same time that he 
rows 3 miles with it. Find the time of his going and 
returning. 

42. A and B can do a piece of work in m days, A and 
C can do the same piece in n days, and B and C can do it 
in p days. Find in, how many days each can do the 
work. 
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43. Por $ 26.26 we can buy either 32 pounds of tea 
and 15 pounds of coffee, or 36 pounds of tea and 9 pounds 
of coffee. Find the price of a pound of each. 

44. A pound of tea and 3 pounds of sugar cost $ 1.60 ; 
but if sugar were to rise 50 per cent, and tea 10 per cent, 
they would cost f 1.75. Find the price of tea and sugar. 

45. A person possesses a certain capital which is 
invested at a certain rate per cent. A second person 
has $ 5000 more capital than the first person, and invests 
it at 1 per cent more; thus his income exceeds that of 
the first person by $400. A third person has $7600 
more capital than the first, and invests it at 2 per cent 
more; thus his income exceeds that of the first person 
by $ 760. Find the capital of each person and the rate 
at which it is invested. 

46. Two plugs are opened in the bottom of a cistern 
containing 192 gallons of water ; after 3 hours one of the 
plugs becomes stopped, and the cistern is emptied by 
the other in 11 more hours; had 6 hours occurred before 
the stoppage, it would have required only 6 hours more 
to empty the cistern. How many gallons will each plug- 
hole discharge in an hour, supposing the discharge uni- 
form? 

47. A certain number of persons were divided into 
3 classes, such that the majority of the first and second 
classes together over the third was 10 less than 4 times 
the majority of the second and third together over the 
first; but if the first class had 30 more, and the second 
and third together 29 less, the first would have outnum- 
bered the last 2 classes by 1. Find the number in each 
class when the whole number was 34 more than 8 times 
the majority of the third class over the second. 
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48. Two persons, A and B, could finish a work in m 
days ; they worked together n days, when A was called 
off, and B finished it in p days. In what time could 
each do it? 

49. The fore-wheel of a carriage makes 6 revolutions 
more than the hind-wheel in going 120 yards; if the 
circumference of the fore-wheel be increased by \ of its 
present size, and the circumference of the hind-wheel by 
\ of its present size, the 6 will be changed to 4. Ee- 
quired the circumference of each wheel. 

60. A hare is pursued by a greyhound, and is 60 of 
her own leaps before him. The hare takes 3 leaps in the 
time that the greyhound takes 2; but the greyhound 
goes as far in 3 leaps as the hare does in 7. In how 
many leaps will the greyhound catch the hare ? 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

RATIO AND PROPORTION. 

209. The Ratio of one number to another is the quo- 
tient of the first divided by the second. 

The ratio of a to 6 is ynritten -, a -^ 6, or a : 6, either of which 

b 

forms may be read * a i« to b ' or ' a &y b.' The ratio of 8 to 2 is § 
or 4 ; the ratio of 7 to 5 is {. 

The dividend is often called the Antecedent, and the 
divisor the Consequent of the ratio. 

210. Since a ratio is a fraction^ all the principles of 
fractions apply to ratios in whatever form they may be 
written. 

Thus a:b = am:bm,OT ^ = ^; § 83 

b bm 

a:b=(a-^m):(b-^m), or « = «Zl!?*; §83 

b b -i- m 

(o : 6)(c :<!)= ac : M, or ^ X - = —. § 76 

b d bd 

Two ratios may be compared by reducing them as 
fractions to equivalent fractions having a common 
denominator. 

Example. Which is the greater ratio, 3:11 or 6 : 19 ? 

Reducing the fractions ^j and y\ to a common denominator, we 
obtain 

A = AVan(iT5^=^5V; 

hence the ratio 3 : 11 > the ratio 5 : 9. 

223 
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Eatios are compounded by taking their product. 
Thus the ratio compounded of 3 : 4 and a:b is Sa:4b, 

The ratio a^ : b^ is called the Duplicate ratio of a:b. 
The ratio a^ : 6' is jialled the Triplicate ratio of a : 6. 
The ratio Va : Vfe is called the Sub-duplicate ratio of 
a: b. 



The Inverse of a ratio is its reciprocal. 
Thus the inverse of the ratio a : & is the ratio & : a (§ 84). 

213. Incommensurable Numbers. Kumbers whose ratio 
can be exactly expressed by two whole numbers are said 
to be Commensurable. Numbers whose ratio can not be 
exactly expressed by two whole numbers are said to be 
Incommensurable. The ratio of two incommensurable 
numbers is called an Incommensurable Ratio. 

Any two fractions are commensurable, if their numerators and 
denominators are commensurable. 

Thus the ratio of f to f = | x J = f J, or 21 : 20 ; 

and in general the ratio of - to - = - x - = — , or od : 6c. 

b d b c be 

The surds V2 and V3 are incommensurable numbers, so also 
are y/2 and 1 ; for we cannot find any fraction which is exactly 
equal to V2 or to VS. We can, however, find a fraction that will 
approximate the value of \/2 or V3 as nearly aa we please. 
Hence we can always find a commensurable ratio that will ap- 
proximate as nearly as we please to any incommensurable ratio. 

214. Proportion. Four numbers, a, b, c, d, are said to 
be in proportion, when the ratio of a to & is equal to the 
ratio of c to d. 

The proportion is written in the form 

- = -, a:b = c:d, or a:b::c:df 
a 
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and is read 'a is to h as c is to d/ or ^2l by h equals 
Gby dJ 

When four numbers are proportional, the first and 
the fourth are called the Extremes, and the second and 
the third the Means. 

Thus a and d are the extremes, aud b and c are the means, of 
the proportion a : 6 = c : d. 



\, If four numbers are proportional^ the product of 
the extremes is equal to the product of the means. 

For suppose a:b=iCidy or - = -• 

b d 

Clear of fractions, ad = be. 

Hence, when three terms of a proportion are given, the fourth 
may be found. Thus if the first three terms of a proportion are 
x^, 2 a, and 6 6, the fourth = 2 a x 6 6 -4- x^. 

216. Conversely, if the product of two numbers is equal 
to the product of two other numbers^ two of them mxiy be 
made the extremes and the other two the means of a 
proportion. 

For, let ad = be. 

Divide by dc, a:c = b:d, or b:d=a:c. 

Or divide by oft, d : 6 = c : a, or c:a = d:b, 

217. If the product of the extremes of a proportion is 
equal to the product of its means, by § 216 we know 
that the proportion is true. 

This principle furnishes a very simple and useful test of the 
truth of a proportion. 

Thus a:h = c:d, a:c=zb:d, 

b: a = diCy bid =: a:c, 

are all true proportions, if only ad = bc. 
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21& If aib^cid, (1) 

then a, 6, c, d are in proportion by 

(i.) Inversion ; that 18, b:a = d:c. (2) 

(ii.) Alternation; that is, a:c = b:d. (3) 

(iii. ) Addition ; that is, a-{-b:b=:c-{-d:d, (4) 

(iv.) Subtraction; that is, a — b:b = c — d:d. (5) 

(v.) Addition and Subtraction ; that is, 

a-\-b:a—b = c + d:c-'d, (6) 
For, from (1), we have, by § 215, 

ad = be, (7) 

Hence (2) and (3) are true proportions ; for the prod- 
uct of the extremes in each equals the product of the 
means. 

Adding ± bd to both members of (7), we have 

ad±bd=ibc± bd. 

Hence (4) and (5) are true proportions ; for the prod- 
uct of the extremes in each equals the product of the 
means. 

Dividing the ratios in (4) by the corresponding ratios 
in (5), we obtain (6). 

219. Continued Proportion. Numbers are said to be in 
continued proportion when the first is to the second as the 
second is to the third, and so on. Thus a, b, c, d are in 
continued proportion when a:b = b:c = c:d. 

If a:b = b:c, then b is called a Mean Proportional 
between a and c, and c is called a Third Proportional to 
a and b. 
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If a:b = b:c=:c:dy then b and c are called the Two 
Mean Proportionals between a and d. 

220. The mean proportional between two numbers equals 
the square root of their product 

For if a:b^b\c, then b^ = ac, or 6 = -^/ac. 



L. The products of the corresponding terms of two or 
more proportions are proportional. 

That is, if a:b =^ c:d, (1) 

e:/ = g:h, (2) 

and m:n = r : « ; (3) 

then aem : 6/h = cgr : dhs. , (4) 

For multiplying together the corresponding mem- 
bers of equations (1), (2), and (3), by Axiom 3 we 
obtain (4). 



I. Like powers or like roots of proportionals are 
proportional. 

For if a:b = c:d, (1) 

then (a; 6)"= (cid)'', §121 

.-. a**: 6** = c";d«. §109 

Also VoTTi =Vc7d. §121 

••• ^/"a:-y/b=^/i:-y/d. §125 



I. li a:b =c:d, then 

(i.) maimb^nc :nd] 
(ii.) ma : n6 = mc : nd. 
The proof is left as an exercise for the student. 
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b. In a series of equal ratios, the sum of the antece- 
dents is to the sum of the consequents as any one antecedent 
is to its consequent. 

For assume a : 6 = c : d = e :/= •••, 

and let a : 6 = r j then c:d = r, e :/= r, •••. 

Hence a^^br, c = dr, e=fr, • • •. 

Adding these equalities, we obtain 

a-{-c-{-e-\ =(6-f d+/H )r. 

a-fjc_-f €-[-_••• __ __^_ c_ 
" b + d+f-] "■ ""6~d""'**' 

225. It is often very convenient to represent the value 
of a ratio by a single letter as in the last article. The 
following are additional examples. 

Example 1. Given a:b = c:d, prove that 

a2 + a6 : c2 + cd = 62 - 2 a6 : (22 1 2 cd. (1) 

Let a -^ b = r; then c -5- d = r. 

Hence a — 6r, and c = dr. 

Substituting these values of a and c in each ratio, we have 

q2 + a& _ y^ + &2r _ 6^ (r^ 4- r) _ 6^ 
c^-\-cd d=2r2 + d2r d2 (r2 + r) d^' 

^^ 62-2q6 ^ 62-2 fc^r ^ 62(1 -2r) _ 6^ 

d2-2cd d2-2d2r d2(l-2r) cP* 

Hence (1) is a true proportion, for its ration are equal. 

Example 2. Given a:6 = c:d = e:/, prove that 

a8 4- c8 + e8 : 68 + d8 +/8 = ace : 6d/. (1) 

Let a -f- 6 = r ; then c -;- d = r, and e -f-/= r. 

Hence a = 6r, c = dr^ and € =/r. 
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Substituting the values of a, c, and e first in the product of the 
extremes, and then in the product of the means, we obtain 

(a8 + c8 + e^)bdf=(b^ + d^ ■¥P)r%df, 

and (68 + (28 + p^^ace = (&» + d^ + P)r^bdf, 

Hence (1) is a true proportion ; for the product of its extremes 
is equal to the product of its means. 

Exercise 73. 

1. Write the duplicate ratio oi 2x:3y, 
Find the ratio compounded of 

2. The duplicate ratio of 4 : 3, and the ratio 25 : 8. 

3. The ratio 32 : 27, and the triplicate ratio of 3:2. 

4. The sub-duplicate ratio of 25 : 36, and the ratio 6 : 7. 

5. Arrange the ratios 5:6, 7 : 8, .41 : 48, and 31 : 36 
in descending order of magnitude. 

6. For what value of x will the ratio 15 -f- a^ • 17 -f aj 
equal ^ ? 

7. What number must be added to each of the terms 
of the ratio 3 : 4 to make it equal to the ratio 25 : 32 ? 

Let X = the number to be added ; then 

4 + « 32* 

8. Find two numbers in the ratio of 5 to 6, and whose 
sum is 121. 

9. Two numbers are in the ratio of 3 to 8, and the 
sum of their squares is 3577 ; find them. 

Let 3 X = the first number ; 

then 8 X = the second number ; for 3 x : 8 a; = 3 : 8. 

10. The ages of two persons are as 3 : 4, and 30 years | 

ago they were as 1 : 3 ; find their present ages. i 

i 
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Find the fourth proportional to 

11. a, dbf c, 12. a', 2a6, 36*. 13. a*, xy, 5a^y, 

Find the third proportional to 

14. a% ab, 15. ofy 2a^. 16. 3a;, 6xy. 17. 1, x. 

Find a mean proportional between 

18. a«, 61 20. 12aa:*, 3al 

19. 2iB8, 8aj. 21. 27a*y, 36. 

If a : 6 = c : d, show that 

22. ac: 6c? = c*:cP. 

23. a2:c2 = a2-6^c*-(P. 

24. 2a4-3c:3a + 2c = 26 + 3d:36 + 2d. 

25. Za + m6 : j?a + gf6 = fc + md : j?c + gfd. 

26. a:a + c = a + 6:a + 6 + c-f-d. 

27. a* + a6 + 6* : a«-a6 + V=(^ + cd -|- cP : c* -cd+<P. 

28. a + 6:c4-c? = VaM^*: V?T^. 

29. VoM^' : VcM^ = ^a» + 6« : "v^?!^. 

30. a2c4-ac2:6»d + &<P= (a + c)':(6 + c«)'. 

31. Va** 4- 6** : Vc* + d" = Va*" — 6" ; -y/cT — cT. 

32. If a : 6 = 6 : c, prove that a : c = a* : 6*. 

33. If a ; 6 = 6 : c = c : c2, prove that a : d = a' : 6^ 

Let r = a ^ 6 J then a = 6r, 6 = cr, c = dr. 
.•. abc = ftcdr^. .•. a -^ d = r^ = a^ -»- 6*. 

34. If a, 6, c, d be any four numbers, find what 
number must be added to each to make the results pro- 
portional. 
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35. The sides of a triangle are as 3:4:6^ and the 
perimeter is 480 yards ; find the sides. 

36. Divide the number 14 into two such parts that 
the quotient of the greater divided by the less shall be 
to the quotient of the less divided by the greater as 
16 to 9. 

37. Show that the ratio of any two fractions, not 
involving surds, can be expressed by the ratio of two 
whole numbers. 

38. Express the ratio of 6^ to 7^ by the ratio of two 
whole numbers. 

39. Express the ratio of 17^ to 14J by the ratio of 
two whole numbers. 

40. The sum of two numbers is 8, and their product 
is to the sum of their squares as 3 to 10. What are the 
numbers ? 

41. The sum of two numbers is 10, and the sum of 
their squares is to the square of their sum as 13 to 25. 
What are the numbers ? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THEORY OF EXPONENTS. 

I A base with any exponent is called an Exponen- 
tial Expression. 

Thus a^j Qc^f and &•+* are exponential expressions. 



^ Th£ sth root of the rth power of a number is equal 
to the Tth power of Us sth root 



For let ■Va = c; (1) 

then a^<f. 

.\ a"" = (cry =r cT. 

.'. y/ar = d^' = (f. (2) 

From (1), (</ay = (f. (3) 

From (2) and (3), a/oT = ( Va)'. (4) 

Note. Equality (4) is not strictly true except with the limita- 
tion in § 120. For example, v^a* =±a^, and (Va)* = a^ ; hence 
\/a* = (\/a)* only when \/a* is restricted to its positive value. 



I. Laws of Exponents. If a, b, m, and n denote any 
numbers, the five laws of exponents may be expressed in 
symbols as follows : 

a"^ X a''^ «"•+** . (I.) 

a'^-^a'* = a"*"** . (II.) 

(a"•)*» = a"'^ (III.) 
232 
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(a6)'»=a"»6'». (IV.) 

(a-^6)"' = a"'-^6"'. (V.) 

K The laws of exponents have all been proved for 
positive integral exponents. It now remains to show 
that these laws hold true for fractional and negative 
exponents; that is, are universally true. We assume 
that the fundamental law of exponents, (I.) of § 228, 
holds true for fractional and negative exponents, and 
assign to them the meaning which this law requires. 

Thus to find the meaning of a', we have by law (I.) 

1 1 1 1 4.1+1 3 

1 8/- 

that is, a^ = one of the three equal factors of a = v a. 

Again, a^ - a^ = a*"^* = a^^ ' = a^ ; » 
that is, a^ = one of the two equal factors of a^ = Vo*. 
Thus 8^= v^=2; 4^=\/i8= v^64 = 8. 

230. To find the Meaning of any Positive Fractional 
Eaeponent, 

Let r and s denote any positive integers; then assum- 
ing law (I.), we have 

a' • a' ••• to » factors = a* • 

r 

= a* * = a** ; 
that is, a' = Vc^ or its equal (^/a)^ § 227 

Hence a Positive Fractional Exponent denotes a root of 
a power, or a power of a root, of its base. The denomi- 
nator indicates the root, and the numerator the power. 

Thus a*=v^or(v^)8; a» = Va; 8* = ( \/8)2 = 22 = 4. 
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To find the Meaning of a Negative Exponent. 

w 

Let r denote any positive integer or fraction; then 
assuming law (L), we have 

a''.a-*" = a''-*' = a® = l. § 77 

That is, a~^ denotes the reciprocal of a% or it denotes 
that a' is to be used as a divisor. 

Hence a Negative Exponent denotes a power, or a power 
of a root, of its base, that is to be used as a divisor. 

Thus a-^ = 1 . a-8 = 1 ^ a^, 

and ab~^c~^= a -f- 6* ^ c^. 

Hence the quality of an exponent may be changed, if the sign 
before the exponential expression be changed from x to ^, or 
from -T- to X. 

Note 1. The arithmetical value of an exponent denotes a power, 
or a power of a root, of its base ; and its quality denotes whether 
this power is to be used as a factor or divisor. 

Note 2. Fractional and negative exponents express no new 
ideas, and are not necessary to the notation of algebra ; but they 
are very convenient, and gi*eatly facilitate many operations. Frac- 
tional exponents simply afford another way of writing a power of 
a root ; and negative exponents another way of writing a divisor. 



Any exponential factor can be changed from the 
dividend to the divisor, or from the divisor to the divi- 
dend, provided the quality of its exponent be changed. 

For this is simply multiplying or dividing both the 
dividend and divisor by the same exponential expression. 

a-2 a-^ • a^c-^ c-^ 



Thus 



C2 c2.il2c-2 flf2 



Also, ^Li^ = ^, a-ia% V^ or 



c-2y8 ay8 ax~^c'^ 
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Exercise 74. 
Write with, positive exponents 
1. ax~*. 2. Ba^^x"^, 3. 4aa?"^y"\ 

6. ^^"'^/"V . jQ^ a-6- 



a-%-* (a + 6) -2 

Find the value of 

12. 8*. 14. 9-i 16. (^)* 18. (-27)i 

13. 4"^. 15. (1)"* 17. (H)"^. 19. 9'*.8i 

Write with radical sign and positive integral expo- 
nents 



2 Q-i no X 

TT 21. — ^^• 

x^ 3 



rl 21. —. _,. 



y 



c 



Simplify 

23. 8-t.4i. 24. (^j)-t.(i)l 25. (^)-^. (27) -J. 

233. Tfee s^^ roo^ of the qth root of a jitimber equals the 

g I z. 

qsth root of that number; that is, '\^a = Va. - 

For if a number be resolved into q equal factors and 
then each one of these q equal factors be resolved into 



div 

deD' 



TBr.iL7 !^ Eipossyrs. 

;- -:::: ' tj will be resolved into gs 

•■ — ,-'-» of exponents when m and n 
; .-^^i-rr inj positive integers; then, 





T 




■ (I) 

(n.) 








g230 
§233 








5 227 
(in.) 


= -;pp 






§230 


= -Co^ 






§108 


»-;5x vv 






§124 


-i*. 






(IT.) 


.•;(«+6)- 






§230 


«-Ca'-!-6' 






§109 


.^5=+-{^ 






5125 
(V.) 




lumerator and 
by the same 
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number does not change the value of the exponential 
expression. 



r m 



For a' = (a*)' = a". 

Trom this principle it follows that 






K To prove the five laics of exponents tchen m and n 
denote negative numbers. 

Let h and k denote any positive integers or fractious ; 
then by § 229, we have 





a"*a-* = a-*-*; 


(1.) 


and 


a-* -i- a-* =a-* - a* = a"*^*. 


(U.) 


To prove (III.)^ 


(«-)-= i*(i)' 


§231 




=-i^ 


§109 




= a**. 


(III.) 


To prove (IV.), 


1 


§231 



a* (r 



a\~* ^ /a"^* 



To prove (V.). -A =1-^7. 



~ o» "" 6-*' 
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237. If we use the word power to signify what is 
indicated by any exponent, the five laws of exponents 
may be stated as follows : 

(I.) The prodvAst of the mth and the nth power of any 
base equals the (m -|- ii)th power of that base. 

(II.) Tlie quotient of the mth power of any base divided 
by its nth power equals the (ni — n)^^ power of that base, 

(III.) The nth power of the mth power of any base 
equals the midh power of thai base. 

(IV.) The mth power of the product of any number of 
factors equals the product of the mth powers of those 
factors. 

(V.) The mth power of the quotient of any two numbers 
equals the quotient of their mth powers. 

We give the following illustrative examples : 

(1) xt.x* = xW = xH=^{/x". 

(2) a^^a^* a"^ = a*'^*'^= a^ = 1. 

(3) (»"*)«= x"^""^ = a;-^ = 1 -^ X*. 

(4) «"**-5- «"* = a;~M= x"^'^*= a"? = 1 -f- v^. 

(6) (4a26-2c*)l=: 4^(a2)t(6-2)i(c*)* 

= 8 a^b-^c^^ - 8 a8 v^ - 6». 



(6) /4g-^\"^^ (4g-2r^ ^ (9y8)^ 



(9y8) s (4»-2) 



9 



_ 27y^^ _ 27g8y 
8x-8 8 



(7) (9~Ja5-«)-*= (9~i)~^(a;-«)"^=9*a;* = 3 x*. 
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(8) «!:^^J«S==«!d^J«l?. 

Exercise 76. 
Eeduce to its simplest form 

1. a'^a'.a-\ g. 2x-^.x'i. - 9. y-^^y"* 

2. a-^-a-W. 6, a^-i-aj-«. lo. (4a;26-8)i. 

3. 7a *.3ai. 7. «"*-»- a?~^ n, (8y"^2"^)"i 

4. VS-V^. 8. aj*-i-aj-J 12. (9a?-V^)-*. 

13. aWy*.a"My*. 17. "v/a^^-v^^ 

14. oT^x'^y'^'a^x^y^, 18. ■v^a;"*^"^ -«- -y/x^^y*. 

15. 3aj"^y* . 5 x^^y'k 19. "v^ • ^^ -5- ^/a^. 

16. 14a?y-^(7a;"V*). 20. ^/o^. (a'aJ-^)-^ 

21. ^aFV^2. (^-15-2^-4)4 

22. ^S/oV? -5- ^/^ftV. 23. Va«F2 -- -v/S^^ 

24. ^(a+ft)*-(a2-62)-i. 

25. ^x'^ Vf-^Vy</i, 

1 _1^ 

26. A/a"+*62«-* ^ (^«5 «)» 

27. ^(a + ft)'-(a + 6)"*. 
28 ^^^V-^«^'''' 
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29. 






30. 






\, The examples in tlie last Exercise illustrate the 
advantage of fractional and negative exponents in the 
multiplication, division, involution, and evolution of 
monomials that involve fractional and negative powers. 
Their still greater advantage in the case of polynomials 
will be illustrated in the following examples. 

Example 1. Multiply \/a + 1 + 1 -5- Va by v^ + 1 -=- v^ — 1. 

The terms + 1 and — 1 may be regarded as the coeflBcients of 
a^ ; hence, arranging both expressions according to the descending 
powers of a, we have 

a» H- 1 + a » 

a* H- ai H- 1 

- a^ - 1 - a"i 



_i 



+ 1 + a ^+a 



r* 



0^ +1 + a * 



Example 2. Divide 16 a"* + 5 a"^ - 6 a-2 + 6 by 1 + 2 a"^. 

Arrange in ascending powers of a. 

16a-8- 6a^ + 5a-i + 6 |2a-i + l 
16a-8+ 8a-g % oT^ - T ar^ + Q 

- 14 a-2H- 6 a-i 
-14a-2_7a-i 



12 fl-i + 6 
12 a-i + 6 
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Example 3. Find the square root of 

4a; + 2a;8 -4a;« — 4 a;* + a;* + jc^. 
Arrange in descending powers of x. 



2a;*H-»^ 



2a;*- 2a;* 



-4a;» + 2a;* + 4a; 
-4a;^ H-4a; 



2x* -4a;* + a;* 



2 a;* 
2 a;* 



— 4 a;^ H- a;* 
-4»*H-x» 



Exercise 76. 
Multiply 

1. a* + a*6* + 6* by a* — 6*. 

2. 0?* — a;*y* -I- y* by aj*-|-y*. 

3. 3a?* — 5 + 8a;'* by 4a*4-3a;'^. 

4. 3a* — 4a* — a"* by 3a^ + a~* — 6a ». 

5. a* 4- a*6* + &* by a* — a*6* -f- 6*. 

6. a?* — a?* + «* — a? by «*+«*. 

7. aj* — aj* + i»^ — 35* l^y 35^ + a?* 

8. a* + 6* + c* — 6*c* — c*a* — a^6* by a* + 6* + c^. 

9. af' + aj^ + l by a?-" -f- a?"^ + 1. 



11. c* + 2c-' — 7 by 5— 3c-' + 2C. 
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Divide 

12. 21a? 4- oj* 4-^^ + 1 by 3aj*4-l. 

13. 15a-3a*-2a"^-f8a-^ by 5a*4-4 

14. 56*-66*-46"*-46"3-5 by 6* -26"* 
16. 21a*' + 20-27a»-26a^ by 3a' -5. 

16. «V* + 2 + aj"Jy* by a? V* — 1 + «"^y^- 

17. a* + a%i - a*63 - a6 + ah^ + b^ by a* + 6*. 

18. a;%~^ 4- y^o;"^ by x^y'^ -ry^x'^. 

19. a* - 2 4- a"* by a* - a'K 

20. 8c-»-8c"4-5c*' — 3c-*' by 5c" — Sc**. 

Find the square root of 

21. 25a* 4- 16 -30a -24a* 4- 4^al 

22. 9aj-12a?i4-10-4a;~^4-«"^ 

23.4 a^a-^ 4- 12 xa-^ 4- 25 4- 24 x'^a 4- 16 oj-W. 

24. 25xh/-^ -\-\y^x''^-20xy'^ -2yx'^ + 9, 

25 . «* — 2 a'^x'^ 4- 2 aM 4- a'^x^^^' — 2 a*aj^ 4- a* 

26. 4aj*»4-9a;-»4-28-24aj-*'' — 16aj*". 

27. 9a;-*-18a;-8Vy4-15^/-^a;2-6V2^-s-aJ4-2/^' 



). The following examples will illustrate the appli- 
cation of the Binomial Theorem and the principles of 
Chapter X to binomials whose terms involve fractional 
and negative exponents. 
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(1) 



(2) 



(2 a* - «"*)8 = (2 a*)8 + 3 (2 J)\- x'^) 

+3(2a*)(-x'"^)2+(-a~i)8 

= 8 a^ - 12 ax"* + 6 ah'^ - a"*. 
(X* + yh («* - y*) = (a*-^)^- (yb* = a8 - y». § 140 



(3) (7x - 9y-^)(7x + 9r^) = 49x2 - 81 y^. 

(4) (4x - 6x-i)(4x + 3 x-i) = 16 x2 + (3 x-i - 5x-i)4x 

-15X-2 
= 16x2-8-16x-2. 



§141 



(6) (X* - 1) H- (X* - 1) = [(X*)6 - 16] ^ (X* - 1) 

= (xb*+(«V+(«bHfl;*+l §142 

= x^ + X + x^ 4- a^ + 1. 
(6) (x^ + 27) -^ (X* + 3) = [(xi)8 + 38] -- (x*+3) 

= x-3x* + 9. §144 

Exercise 77. 
Write down the value of 



1. 
2. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



a'i-hb^y. 



X 



^^y'iy. 



r-2 4- b-^y. 



3. (m* + 7i^)^ 6. (r"*-s"*)3. 

4. (c2_6i)3. 6. (2a*-a"i)8 

11. (a* +6 -J)*. 

12. {x^-y'^y. 

13. (a?f4-l)(a;i-l). 

14. (x^ + y^) (aji — y^) . 



16. (4a;* + 3a"i)(4aj*-3a"i). 
16. (3a;-5a-^)(3iB + 2a-^). 



244 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



x-9a)-H(a;*4-3a2). 

aj-*'4-8)-^(aj-» + 2). 
c^ — c"*) -^ (c* — c"**). 
l_8a-3)-^(l-.2a-l). 
a:3+a;^ + l)(a;3 — 1). 

a:*'•^-32)-^(af + 2). 

a; -2432^*) -5- (aj*- 32^*), 



240. By the laws of the Binomial Theorem, we have 

1*2 
m(m-l)(m~2) 3a^ ,p,. 

1.2-3 ^ ^ 

which is the Binomial Theorem expressed in symbols. 

241. The nth Term. From (F) of § 240 it follows 
that the nth term in the expansion of (a + »)"* is 

m(m — 1) «»« to n — 1 factors ^„_(n_i)^-r 
1 . 2 • 3 ••• to 71 — 1 factors 



Example. Find the seventh term 

Here a = — , x = - — 
6 2x 



\ 6 2x) 
, m = 9, n = 7, n — 1 = 6. 



9 
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Substituting these values in the formula, we have 
tiie seventh term = ^•8'7-6.6.4 /i^y/ -Sy 

= 10500 x-8. 

242. Binomial with Any Exponent. The Binomial 
Theorem, or formula (F), holds true also when the 
exponent m is fractional or negative, provided that a, the 
first term of the binomial, is numerically greater than 
X, the second term. In this case, however, the expansion 
has an infinite number of terms ; that is, it never ends. 

Note. The proof of the Binomial Theorem for any exponent 
will be found in the "College Algebra," wh'jre it is proved as a 
particular case of a more general formula. 

8 

Example 1. Expand (c — d*)^. 
Applying the laws of the Binomial Theorem, we have 
(c - (r2)f = c^ + J c"^(- d2) - ^^ c"^(-- d2)2 

+ Tkc"'^(-<f2)«-- (1) 
= c* - |c"*(22 - 3^c"^(2* - Th<^~^^^ • (2) 

The coefficient of the third term is f (— f)^ 2, or — ^j^j that 
of the fourth term is (— ^V) (— 1) -^ 3, or y J^ ; and so on. 
• In performing the operations indicated in (1), first note the 
number of negative numerical factors in each term to determine 
the quality of its numerical coefficient: thus in the third term 
there are three negative numerical factors, —-^^ and ( — 1)^. 
Equality (1) or (2) is true only when c > d^ numerically. 

Example 2. Expand , or {cfi — c*)~^. 

= a"*+ J a'^ c^+ /j a'^ c + r^ir a"^'' c^ .... (1) 
Equality (1) is true only when a^ > c^ numerically. 
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Example 3. Find the cube root of 127. 
127 = 126 + 2 = 58 + 2 = 68 [l 4- -g)' 

... {/I2f=5(l + |) 

V 3-68 9.56 81.69 j 

= 5 (1 + 0.0063333 - 0.0000284 + 0.0000002 ) 

= 5(1 .0053061) = 6.0266265 - . 

Here we put 127 = 125 + 2, because 125 is the perfect cube 
that is nearest in value to 127. To find Vl20, we would put 
120 = 126 — 5. The smaller the second term of the binomial, the 
more rapidly the successive terms of the expansion decrease. 

Example 4. Find the sixth term of (62 - cH^)~^, 
Here a = 6^, a; = — c^jc^, m = --J, « = 6, n — 1 = 5. 
Substituting these values in the formula of § 241, we have 

the sixth term = (-i)(^f)(^f)(~l)(~f) (&2)"^"^(- c^^y (1) 

1 • ^ • 3 • 4 • 5 

7-9 5-11 cio xio = ^ 6-11 cw a;io. (2) 
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There are 10 negative numerical factors in (1) ; hence the 
numerical coefficient of the term in (2) is positive. 

Exercise 78. 

Expand to four terms : 

1. (l-^xy\ 6. {l^xy\ 11. (l-5a;)i 

2. (l + aj)-l 7. (1-a?)-*. 12. (fti-c"*)-*. 

3. {l-\-x)-\ 8. (l + 2aj)-*. ^3 _1 

4. (l-^x)-\ 9. (2~a;)-3. 



Va?^— y* 



14. 



5. (l-a)"*. 10. (l-3a;)"l ' a*-&~* 
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Find the 

16. Fifth term of (2 a? - a?)^. 

16. Sixth term of (2 a - i)». 

17. Fourth term and ninth term of (3 a; — y)", 

18. Fifth term and eighth term of (a — 2 V6)". 

19. Sixth term and eleventh term of (^a — b^/b)^. 

20. Fifth term of (1 - a«)~* 

21. Seventh term of (a?"^ — y^y. 

22. Third term and eleventh term of (1 + 2a5)^, 

23. Fifth term of (c-'+ c"*)"*. 

24. Sixth term of (x'i - a%*)"*. 

Find to four places of decimals the value of 

26. ^/Sl. 27. >^. 29. <^^20. 31. \^998. 



26. -\/rr. 28. -2^122. 30. V31. 32. \/3i28. 

Expand to four terms : 

33. (8 + 12a)*. 38. (9 + 2a;)*. 

34. (l-3a;)*. 39. (4a -Sa;)"*. 
36. (l-3a;)-*. ^^^ ^^^.^ _ ^,^-j^4 

36. (a^ + c*)*: ^^ a 

37. (c -(?)"*. ' (c6"*-arV"*)** 



CHAPTER XX. 

8URD AND IMAGINARY NUMBERS. 

I. Any rational expression can be written in the 
form of a surd. (For the definition of a surd, see § 127.) 

Thus 3 = V9, y/27, \/8i, or v^^43 ; 

and a^ = Vo*, Va®, Va^, or Vc^, 

244. The Order of a surd is indicated by the index of 
the root. Thus V3 and 5i are surds of the second order, 
or Quadratic surds ; also VJ and ai are surds of the third 

m 

order, or Cubic surds; and ^s/a and 7* are surds of the 
nth order. 

245. A surd is in its simplest form when the expres- 
sion under the radical sign is integral and as small, or of 
as low a degree, as possible. 

Thus the simplest form of the surd V8 is 2 V2, and the simplest 

form of Vx^y^ is xyVa^. 

» 

246. Surds are reduced to their simplest form by the 
law of § 124, or Vor6 = a • V6. (1 ) 

The cases that most frequently occur are the two 
following : 

I. When the expression under the radical sign is 
integral, and can be resolved into two factors, one of 
which is a perfect power of the same degree as the radical. 

248 
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m 

In this case, by law (1) we have 

(1) Vo^ = V(a^)a . X = xyVx, 

(2) </m = </¥T6 = 3 v/5. 

(3) 7V50«*j^ = 7V(6x2y)2.22^ 

= 7 X 6fl;22/V2y = S6x^yy/2y, 

(4) 5\^128«6y4 = 6v'(4a;y)8.2x2y 

= 5 X ^xyy/2x^ = 20xy\/2o^, 

U. When the expression under the radical sign is a 
fraction, we multiply both its numerator and denominator 
by such a number as will make the denominator a perfect 
power of the same degree as the radical. 

In this case, by law (1) we have 

= 2 X tVv^ = i^/30. 

Bxercise 79. 
Reduce to the simplest form 

1. VUr. 4. 2V720. 7. 5V245. 

2. V288. 6, \/256. 8. \/i029. 

3. 3 Visa 6. ^/432. 9. \/3125. 



250 
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0. V-2187. 



1. V27aW. 

2. ^-108 a?*/. 



3. V^V^- 



4. ■</^+^. 
9. 3-v^f. 



20. 



4 



^ 9ajV 



21 



22 



3a?3/27< 



23. a-v/— • 



a' 



8 



25 



26 



27 



'a 

c /a' 



-6 

+ 6 



'-as* 

■ . 



247. Surds which when reduced to the simplest form 
have the same surd factor are said to be like or similar. 
Other surds are said to be unlike. 

Thus 2 V3 and jVS are like surds, so also are SVa and A/ia, 
for \/4a = 2Va. 

248. To add or subtract surds, we reduce them to 
their simplest form, and unite those that are similar. 



Example 1. Simplify V135 + ViO. 

vl36= v'P">r6 = 3v^ 



•*. Sum 



= 6^^ 
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Example 2. Simplify 4 Vl28 + 4V75 - 5vl62. 
4VI28 = 4V8^^ir2 = 82 V2 
4\/76 = 4\/62ir3= 20\/3 
- 5 Vl62 =- 5V9air2 =- 46V2 



.•. Sum = 20 V3 - 13 VS. 

Exercise 80. 
Find the value of 

1. V27+V48. 4. 5V208-3V325. 

2. 2VI8O-VI05. 6. V512 - V50 - V98. 

3. 2V28-V63. 6. 3Vi2- V27 + 2V75. 

7. V44-5Vl76-h2V99. 

8. 2 V363 - 5 V243 + Vl92. 

9. 2 ^5^189 + 3^/875- 7 \/56. 
10. \/8i-7-v'l92 4-4\/648. 

11. V252 -V294-48Vi. IQ. ■\/a^--\/V-\-^/32b. 

12. 4V63+5V7-8V28. 17. Vo?i+V6^- V4a%. 

13. ^^+i^2-3^/27^ 18. 3Vl47-^Vi-V^. 

14. </54+Vi-|V|. 19. 3V| + 3V|-</||. 
16. A/27?-\/8c"*+\/i25c. 20. ^^^72-^^1+6^2^. 

249. A surd of any order may be reduced to an equal 
surd of a different order. 

For by § 236 the value of a surd is not chaoged by 
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multiplying or dividing the index of the root and the 
exponent of the power by the'same number. 

-Thus V3 = v^ ; for 3* = 3*, § 236 

and 4^27 a»6« = ^(3 ab^y t= VSoP"; for (Sab^)^=(Bdbl^)^. 

250. Surds of different orders may be reduced to surds 
of the same order.* This order may be any common mul- 
tiple of each of the given orders, but it is usually most 
convenient to choose the least common multiple. 

Example 1. Reduce v^, v^, Vd^to surds of the same order. 

The L. C. M. of 3, 4, 6 is 12 ; reducing the given surds to surds 
of the twelfth order, we obtain v^, \/5®, v^. 

Example 2. Which is the greater v^ or -Mo ? 

Reducing the given surds to surds of the same order, we have 

\/6 = v^ =v^l296; (1) 

and v^= Vi^ = v^lOOa (2) 

Froi their values in (1) and (2), it follows that \^> v^. 



The product of two or more surds of the same 
order can be readily found from the law 

■Va X -Vb = ^/ab. §124 

Example 1. Multiply V7 by \^. 

V7 X V28 = V7 X 2^/^ = 2 x 7 = 14. 

Example 2. Multiply 2\/l4 x V21. 

2 Vli X V21 = 2 V7 X 2 X 7 X 3= UVQ. 

When the surds are of different orders, they should 
be reduced to equivalent surds of the same order. 
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Example 3. Multiply VS by v^. 

V3 X v^2 = ^J^ X ^22 = ^38.x 22 = ^108. 

Example 4. Multiply 2 VS + 3 ^2 by 4 V3 - 5 ^2. 

The work may be arranged as below : 

2V3+ 3v^ 
4V3- 6V2 



8 X3+12V6 

- 10 V6 - 16 X 2 

24+ 2>/6-30 = 2\/6-6 

The coefficient of a surd may be brought under the 
radical sign by reducing it to the form of a surd of the 
same order. 

ThuB 6V3=V26x\/3 = \/75, 

and xy/^ = y/sfi x v^= v^. 

Surds such as V76 and v^, whose coefficients are unity, are 
sometimes called entire surds. 

Exercise 81. 
Express as surds of the same lowest order 
1. V^', Va. 2. </S, VS, </6. 3. V5, v^, -^l3. 

Express as an entire surd 
4. 11 V2. 6. 14 VS. 6. e^/i. 7. 5y/6. 

^4/77 o 3a6^/20? -^ 2a 8/27^ 

Find the value of 

11. 2Vl5x3V5. 13. Vl2xV27xV75. 

12. 8Vi2 X 3V24. 14. ^/16 X ^6 X \^9. 
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16. \/l2 X a/76 X ^30. 19. 6^/128 x 2^432. 

16. \/6 X \/i2 X </i8. 20. ViO X -v^'200. 

17. \/aT2 X ■<^^^^. 21. ^ X V8. 

18. ^168x^5^147. 22. (V6-V3)(V6+V3). 

23. (2V5 + 3V3)(3V5-4V3). 

24. (V2 + V3 + V6)(2V2+3V3 + V6). 
26. (V2 + V3 + V6)2. 

26. (l+^ + \/5)(l+-v^--v/6). 

27. Which is the greater V3 or ^fS\ ? 

28. Arrange in order of magnitude VSO, -^344, ^2402. 
Simplify 

29. </49. 32. ^s/^\ 35 ^«@Z 



30. ^'^o^. 33. Vl6a¥. p-n^-. 



31. -^^^6^. 34. ■\/27ix^f. ' ^(a + 2)= 



L When two binomials involving quadratic surds 
differ only in the quality of a surd term, they are said 
to be Conjugate. 

Thus 3 + V2 and 3 — V2 are conjugate surds, so also are 
Va + Vb and Va — Vb, or Va + Vb and — Va 4- Vft. 

The product of two conjugate surds is rational. 

Thus (3 + \/2)(3 - V2)= 32 - 2 = 7. 

Also (Va + Vft)(Va-V6)= a-6. 



(. The quotient of one surd by another is obtained 
in the simplest form by first multiplying both dividend 
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and divisor by such a factor as will render the divisor 
rational. This process is called rationalizing the divisor ^ 
or rationalizing the denominator. 

The cases that most frequently occur are the three 
following : 

I. When the divisor is a monomial surd, as Vy"*, mul- 
tiply both dividend and divisor by Vy"""*. 

^ 2 _ 2x V5 _ 2 ^ 
Thus — -p — — — — — T7v5, 

b _ b X Vcfi _ h 6,-5 
and . , — . 7~zz — — V (I*. 

II. When the divisor is a binomial quadratic surd, 
multiply both dividend and divisor by the conjugate 
surd. 

Thus 6+ \/7 ^ (6+ \/7)(3+ V7) ^ 22-H8V7 

3 - V7 (3 - V7)(3 + V7) 9-7 

= 11 + 4 V7, 

^^ \/5+ V6 ^ (V^+v^)(Va+ V&) 

Va-y/b (Va-V6)(Va+ V6) 

~ o + 2\/a& + & 
a — 6 



III. When the divisor is of the form (Va -h V6) + Vc, 
first multiply by its conjugate surd ( Va + V6) — Vc. 

The divisor thus becomes (Va + V6)^ — (Vc)* or 
(a 4- 6 — c)-f 2Va6; then multiply by the conjugate 
surd {a-\-h — c) — 2 Va6. The divisor thus becomes the 
rational expression (a -h 6 — c)* — (2^ahy. 
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V2+ V3-\/6 [(V2+V3)->/6][(V2+ V3)+ \/6] 

(\/2+ \/3)2-5 

^ (2+ V6+ ViO)x v^ 
2V6x V6 

Example. Given \/5 = 2.23607, find the value of 3 -^ V5. 
3 3xV5 

Exercise 82. 

Given V2 = 1.41421, V3 = 1.73205, V5 = 2.23607, 
V6 = 2.44949 ; find the value of 

1. 14-f-V2. 3. 48^-V6. 6. 144^-V6. 

2. 25-i.V5. 4. V2-^V3. 6. 4-f-V243. 

• 

Bationalize the divisor of 

^ 2V5 jj 2V3 + 3V2 

V5 + V3 ' 6 + 2V6 

- 15 + 14V3 ,„ V9+^-3^ 

o. — - 12. — — ^ • 

15-2V3 V9T^ + 3 

9. V5 + 3V3 jg y* 

2V5-V3 . ' x + -\/si?-f 

2V6+Vi2 1+V2+V3 
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16. 18. —rz ^ 

2+Vs+VB V2-V6-V7 

^^ 1+V3+V6. ^^ V^^t^. 

17. ^ 20. ?LtV^^. 

V2+V3+V6 a-Va* + 3 

■Va — b — Va + b 



21. 



Va — 6 4- Va 4- 6 



I. A power or root of a monpmial surd is readily 
found by the theory of exponents. 

Example 1. Find the square of 3 Vox. 

(3v^)2 = 32(ax)* = 9\/5^. 
Example 2. Find the cube of 2Vx, 

(2VS)8 = 28 a;* = Sxx^- = SxVx. 
Example 3. Find the square root of 9 aVx^. 
(9 aVxV)* = (9 ax^y^)^ = 9*aia;M 

= 3 xya*x*y* =Sxy -i/cfixy. 
Example 4. Find the cube root of 2 aVxy^. 
(2 a v^* = (2 ax*y*)* = 2*0^^* 

Exercise 83. 
Perform as far as possible the operations indicated in 

1. (^)«. 3. (V^y\ 6. (2V^^y. 

2. {-Va^. 4. (■\/c?^Y. 6. (3Va^)« 
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7. {2^/¥~--'fy. 10. >/2aV^. 13. yj^s/Sla^. 

8. yJV{x-yy. 11. VV64. 14. ^16V2a. 

9. >/^^(c-d)^. 12. V^v^^26. 16. illy^cfP-^cM. 

PROPERTIES OF QUADRATIC SURDS. 

255. A quadratic surd cannot equal the sum of a 
rational number and a surd. 

For if possible let Va = w -f- Vm ; (1) 

then a = n2 + m + 27iV^, 

or 2n^/m = a--n^'-m, 

whicli is impossible, since a surd cannot equal a rational 
expression ; hence (1) is impossible. 

256. ijr a + Vb = X + Vy, tJien a mil equal x, and b 
wiU equal y. 

For if possible let a = x + m; 
then a; + m+V6=«+ Vy, 

or V^ = VS + m, 

which is impossible by § 255. 
Hence a = a?, 

and therefore V6 = Vy, or 5 = y. 

257. To extras the square root of a binomial surd. 

Suppose \ a ± Vft' = Va? ± Vy. (1) 

Square, a ± V6 =» 4- y ± 2-y/xif. 

Hence by § 25^ we have 

x-\-y = a, and 2 V«y = Vft, 
or aj + y = a, and 4a5y = 6. (2) 
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Solving equations (2) for x and y, and substituting 

their values ia (1), we obtain the value of 'Va ± V6. 

We shall here consider only those cases in which equa- 
tions (2) may be solved by inspection. 

ExAMPLB 1. Find the square root of 18 + 8 V6. 



Assume Vl8 + 8V6 =Vic + v^. (1) 

Square 18 + SVb = x-\-y-\- 2y/^. 

.-. a; + y = 18, and 2 Vxy = 8\/6 ; § 266 

or x + y=lS, and xy = 80. 

.•. ac = 8, and y = 10. 

.-. Vl8 + 8V6=V8 + \/iO = 2v^ + >/iO. 

Example 2. Extract the square root of 83 — 12 V36. 

Assume V83 - 12a/36 = Vx-y/y. 
Square 83 - 12 V36 = a; + y - 2 Vxy. 

.•. x + y = 83, and 2v^= 12 V36, 
or 05 + y = 83, and xy = 1260. 

.-. a; = 63, and y = 20. 

.'. V83 -124'35=V63-\^ = 3V7-2V5. 

Exercise 84. 
Fihd the square root of 

1. 6 + V20. 6. 117 + 36ViO. 11. 4^-|V3. 

2. 12-6V3. 7. 7-2ViO. 12. 16 + 5V7. 

3. 16-f-6V7. 8. 76 + 12V21. 13. 19-f-8V3. 

4. 4| + 2V2. 9. 47-4V33. 14. 11 + 4 V6. 
6. 28~5V12. 10. 2i4-V5. 15. 15-4Vii. 
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IMAGINARY EXPRESSIONS. 

258. An Imaginary Expression is an expression that 
involves an imaginary number. 

In this chapter we shall consider only quadratic 
imaginary expressions ; that is, such as involve only the 
square root of a negative number. 

NoTB. By the methods of Higher Algebra or Trigonometry any 
imaginary number may be expressed in terms of a quadratic 
imaginary number. An imaginary expression is sometimes called 
a Complex Expression, 

259. To add or subtract quadratic imaginary expres- 
sions, reduce each imaginary term to the form cV— 1 
(§ 139), and proceed as in the case of surds. 



260. To find the successive powers of V— 1. 
By §120, (V^)* = -l =-^1. 



... (V:^)*=(-i)(-i) =+1. 

Hence if n denote any positive integer, we have 

(V^ny- =KV^)^i"=(+ir=+i; 

Thus (vArT)7=(V'^)4(V^^)«=-\/^, 

and (V^)io=(V^)8(>/rT)2 = _i. 



The Ty^cal Form of quadratic imaginary expres- 
sions is a -f- 6 V— 1, in which a and b are real numbers. 

If a = 0, the expression contains no real term and is 
called a Pure Imaginary. 
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Any imaginary expression may be made to assume the 
typical form. 

Thus 7 + V^n2 = 7 + 2 V3 V^^. 

Here a = 7, and 6 = 2 V3. 



!. Two typical imaginary expressions are said to 
be Conjugate, when they differ only in the quality of the 
imaginary term. 

Thus a — 6V--1 and a + 6\/^ are conjugate imaginary ex- 
pressions ; so, also, are 4 + 3 V^ and 4 — 3 V— 1. 



I. The sum and product of two conjugate imaginary 
expressions are both real. 



For a + W— ! + (« — & V--l) = 2a; 
and (a + 6V^^)(a-6V^^) = a2-(-62) 

= a* + b\ 



i If two imaginary eocpressions are equal, the real 
parts are equal and the imaginary parts are equal. 

For let a + h a/^ = x + y V^^ ; 

then « — a? x= (2/ — 6) V— 1. 

which is impossible unless a = a; and y = 6. 



k If a + &V-l = 0; then, by § 264, a = and 
6 = 0. 



I. To multiply or divide one imaginary expression 
by another, reduce them each to the typical form, then 
proceed as in the multiplication or division of surds, 
obtaining the product of the imaginary factors by § 260. 
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Example 1. Multiply 3 + V^ by 4 - V^. 

3+ V6v/^ 
4- ^^/3^^/3l 

12+ 4V6V^^ 

- 3V3^/^-\/i6(-l) 

12 + (4 V6 - 3\/3) V^ + Vl6 
Example 2. Divide V— 7 by V— 6. 



V-7 ^ \/7 x\/^n[ _ V7_ ^— 

Example 3. Divide 4 + 3 V^H by 3 - 2 V^^, 
4 + 3 V3T ^ (4 + 3 V^)(3 + 2 V^) 
3-2>/in (3-2>/^l)(3 + 2v^^=T) 

_ 6 + 17\/^ 
9 + 4 

Exercise 85. 

Simplify 

1. V'39 4.VZr4-V^ri6 + V^=^. 



2. V-36-V-49-V^=n:+V-64. 



3. V^r8i+V~100-V-121-V^^49. 



4. V-4a2 4-V-36a*->A=^ + V-9a«. 



6. a-f-V— 6 4-4a — V— 6 — 2a. 



6. V"Zr3+V^ri2 4-V"Z^-V-48. 



7. V-3a + V- 27a 4- V- 75a -V- 108a. 
Multiply 



8. V-4byV-16. 9. V^rgbyV-T. 
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10. - V^Tj by V^^ll. 11. -V^^^^by-V^^^. 

12. V— a^by V— a^ 

13. - Vi:a%8 by V^^^^a*6^. 

14. -vAri X V^Q X V^=n^ X V^^^ by V--36. 

15. V— a X V— a* X V— a* X V— a^ X V— a* 



by V— a*. 



16. V-S+V^^by V-2-V--4. 

17. a4-V^^ by — 6— V^. 



18. 2V^^4-5V-7 by 3V^^-4V^. 

19. aV— a + ^z V— y by x-V—x — yV—y- 

20. V^^ + 6V^=^ by VITt - 5 -vCTs. 



21. V— a + 6V--c by V— a — 6V^^. 



Find the quotient of 
2 



22. 



23. 



24. 



a; 






26. V^^ . 

V-25 

26. V-^y" . 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



31. 



a 



V-4a2 



V' 



a' 



— a-\/—ck 



V-81 






-V-27aj2 

7V^^ 
-2V^ 



32. 



33. 



34. 



35. 



36. 



2-Vz:3 

4 + V-2 

■ 

2-Vi:2 
1 

3 __ 2 V^ 



a 4- V— g; 
a — V— a? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EQUATIONS INVOLVING SURDS, AND HIGHER 

EQUATIONS. 

267. If both members of an equation be raised to trie 
same power, in genial new solutions will be introduced, 

.Let -4 = J5 (1) 

be any equation ; then the equation 

is equivalent to the two equations 

-4-J5 = 0and^4-i5 = 0. 

Hence the solutions of -4 -f- jB = would be introduced 
by squaring both members of (1). 

Therefore^ if in the process of solving an equation both its 
members were squared, those solutions of the resulting equation 
that do not satisfy the given equation were introduced by squar- 
ing, and should be rejected. 

268. In some equations the unknown letter appears 
under the radical sign. The simpler cases of such equor 
tions can generally be solved as follows : Bring the more 
complex surd term to one member by itself, and then 
square both members. Eepeat this process until the 
resulting equation is rational. 

204 
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Example 1. Solve 2Vx- y/^x- 11 = 1. (1) 

Transpose, 2 y/x — 1 = V4a; — 11. 

Square, 4a;_4ViB+ 1 =4x- 11. 

Since x = 9 satisfies (1), 9 is the solution of (1), and no solu- 
tion was introduced by squaring (1). 

Example 2. Solve V4 — x = x — 4. (1) 

Square, 4 - x = x^ - 8x + 16. 

Transpose, x^ - 7 x + 12 = 0. 

Factor, (x - 3) (x - 4) = 0. (2) 

The solutions of (2) are evidently 3 and 4. Now x = 4 satisfies 
(1), but X = 3 does not. Hence the solution 3 was introduced by 
squaring (1), and 4 is the only solution of (1). 

Examples. Solve 2 -■\/2x + 8 + 2Vx + 6 = 0. (1) 

Transpose, 2 + 2 Vx + 6 = V2 x + 8. 

Square, , 4 + 8 Vx + 5 + 4x + 20 = 2x+ 8. 

Transpose, x + 8 = — 4 Vx + 6. 

Square, x^ + 16x + 64 = 16x + 80. 

Transpose, x^ - 16 = 0. (2) 

The solutions of (2) are 4 and —4. Hence, if (1) has any solu- 
tion, it must be 4 or —4. But neither of these solutions satisfy 
(1) ; hence (1) has no solution, that is, it is impossible. 

Both solutions of (2) were introduced by squaring. 

It should be noted, however, that if we use both the positive 
and the negative values of V2x + 8 and Vx + 6, we obtain in 
addition to (1) the three equations, 

2 - V2X+8 - 2 Vx + 6 = 0, (3) 

'2 + V2x + 8-2Vx + 6 = 0, (4) 

2 + V2X + 8 + 2 Vx + 6 = 0. (6) 
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Multiplying together the first members of (1), (3), (4), and 
(5), we obtain the first member of (2) ; hence equation (2) is 
equivalent to the four equations (1), (3), (4), and (6). Now by 
trial we find that —4 satisfies (3), and 4 satisfies (4), but neither 
4 nor —4 will satisfy (6) ; hence (6) is impossible as well as (1). 

Equation (2) could be obtained from (3), (4), or (5) in the 
same way that it was from (1). 



K Some equations involving surds may be solved 
as below. 

Example. Solve 2 aj« + 3x - 5V2 x^ + Sx-\-9 =-S. (1) 

Add 9, (2a;2 + 3a; + 9)-5V2ie2 + 3x + 9 = 6. (2) 

Since 2a;* + 3a; + 9is the square of V2 x^ + 3a; + 9, the value 



of V2x2 -f 3x + 9 may be written out by § 185. 




Thus V2x2 + 3jc + 9 = f ± V6 -f V = 6, or 


-1; 


that is, V2x2 + 3x + 9 = 6, 


(3) 


and V2x2 + 3x-f 9 = -l, 


W 



are together equivalent to equation (1). 

The solutions of (3) are 3 and — 4^ ; while (4) is evidently an 
impossible equation, since no positive number can equal — 1. 
Hence the solutions of (1) are 3 and — 4^. 



Exercise 86. 
Solve 

1. Vaj - 5 = 3. 7. Va? + 25 = l4-V5. 

2. 7— Vaj — 4 = 3. 8. Va:-f-3+ Va = 5. 

3. V5a;- l = 2VaT3'. 9. y/Sx + 33 - 3=2 V2a. 

4. 2V3-7a; = 3V8a;-l2. 10. lO- V25 + 9a? = 3Vi. 
6. V9a^-llaj-5=3aj-2. 11. V9aj-8=3A/S+4— 2. 



6. V4aj2-7aj-fl=2a;-lf 12. Va^^ 4- 3 = Va+Ii. 
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^ 

13. V4aj-f 5— Vaj = Va:4-3. 

14. V8a;-f-17— V2a= V2a; + 9. 



15. V3aj-ll+V3a? = Vl2aj~23. 



16. Vl2aj-5-f-V3a?~l = V27aj-2. 



17. Vaj 4- 3 4- Va? + 8 = V4a; + 21. 

18. Va4-24-V4a?-f-l = V9a? + 7. 

19. VaJ-f-4a6 = 2a+Va. 

20. Va + V4a + a? = 2 V6 + a?. 



21. Vaj — 1 4- -y/x = 2 h- V». 

22. Va;4-5 + Va = 10 -»- Va. 

23. V5 — Va? - 8 = 2 -^- Vaj - 8. 

24. VI + aj + Vi = 2 -^- VI + ». 

26. 2Va-V4a?-3 = l^- V4aj-3. 

26. VaJ-7 = l-^(Va + 7). 



27. ^ 



-1 ^3 I Va?4-1 . 
VS~1 2 



28. ^^-^ =2V^32^1. 

Va?-24-l 

V2 4-a; — V2 — 0? 

30. --i_4._J: +__J = 0. 

1 — a? Va;4-1 Va?— 1 



31. 3a^-4x + V3^-4a;-6 = 18. 
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32. a^-aj + 4 + Va^-a? + 4 = 2. 

33. aj" + 2a?-Va^ + 2a?-6=:12. 



10 



34. l + lVaj* + » + 5 = — 

Vas* + aj + 6 

36. a^ + V4aj* + 24a? = 24-6aj. 



36. 2aj*+6aj = l-Vaj" + 3aj + l. 



37. 2(2a-3)(a-4)-V2»»-llaj + 15 = 60. 



38. 



39. 



40. 



Va-f-3 3VaJ-5 



Va-2 3Vi--13 

9Vflc--23 ^ 6Vg^l7 

3Vi-8 2VS-6 

o Vg-f-3 ^ Vg + 9 
Va+2 Va+7 



^j 6Vg~7 g_ 7Vg-26 
V»-l 7V^-21 

.« 2Va-l VS-2 

42. = • 

2Va + | V» — I 

270. Sometimes equations of a higher degree than the 
second can be solved by factoring or by the methods of 
solving quadratics. 

Example 1. Solve a^ = 1, or a^ — 1 = 0. (1) 

Factor, (a; - 1) («» + « + 1) = 0. (2) 

Equation (2) is equivalent to the two equations 

X - 1 = 0, and a;* -f a; + 1 = 0. (3) 

The solutions of equations (3) are 1 and — J ± JV— 3. Hence 
equation (1) has three solutions, one being real and the other 
two imaginary. Therefore there are three different numbers the 
cubes of which each equal 1 ; that is, 1 has three cube roots. In 
like manner it can be shown that any number has three cube roots. 
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Example 2. Solve as* = 1, or as* - 1 = 0. (1) 

Factor, (x^ - 1) (x^ + 1) = 0. (2) 

Equation (2) is equivalent to tlie two equations 

x2 - 1 = 0, and x2 -fl = 0. (3) 

The solutions of (3) are ±1 and ± V^^l, 
Hence 1 has four fourth roots, two real and two imaginary. 
So also has any oihei positive number. 

Example 3. Solve as^ = 1, or as^ — 1 = 0. (1) 

Factor, (« - l)(x* + x* + x2 + « + 1) = 0. (2) 

One solution of (2) is 1, and the other solutions are those of 

the equation 

x* + a^+x2 + a;+l=0. (3) 

Divide bya^, {Ba4.x+1+- + — = 0. 

X x* 

Addl, a;2 + 2+i- + x+- = l, 



x2 X 



or 






186 



.-. x2+l = K-l± v^)3c. (4) 

Solving the two quadratics in (4), we obtain four solutions, all 
of which are imaginary. Hence 1, or any other real number, has 
five fifth roots, one of which is real, and the other four imaginary. 

Example 4. Solve x^ = 1, or x^ — 1 = 0. (1) 

Factor, (x^ - 1) (x^ + 1) = 0, 

or (x-l)cx2+x+l)(x+l)(x?-x+l)=0. (2) 

Equation (2) is equivalent to the four equations 

X - 1 = 0, x2 + X + 1 = 0, X + 1 = 0, x2 - X + 1 = 0. (3) 

Solving equations (3), we obtain six solutions, two real and 
four imaginary. Hence any positive number has six sixth roots, 
two real and four imaginary. 
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EzAMPLB 6. Solve flB^ = 1, or ac^ — 1 = 0. (1) 

Factor, (x* + 1) (x^ + 1) (x^ - 1) = 0. (2) 

Equation (2) is equivalent to the three equations 

x2 + 1 = 0, x2 - 1 = 0, X* + 1 = 0. (3) 

To solve X* + 1 = 0, add and subtract 2 x^, 

x* + 2x2+1 -2x2 = 0. 

Factor, (x? + 1 + x V2) (xH 1 - x>/2>= 0. (4) 

Equation (4) is equivalent to the two equations 

x2 + l-f xv^=0, 
and x2 + 1 - X V2 = 0, (6) 

each of which has two solutions. 

Hence any positive number has eight eighth roots, two real and 
six imaginary. 

Example 6. Solve (x* -f 2 x)« - 6 (x^ + 2 x) - 14 = 0. (1) 

Factor, (x^ + 2x- 7)(x2 + 2x + 2) = 0. 

Example 7. Solve -^ + ^-=^ = 1?. (1) 

X- 1 x^ 4 ^ ^ 

Here the second term is the reciprocal of the first. Putting y 
for the first term, and the reciprocal of y for the second, (1) 
becomes 

y 4 

Multiply by 4y, 4y« - 17y + 4 = 0. 
Factor, (y - 4) (4 y - 1) = 0. 

.-. y = 4, or J. 
Hence (1) Is equivalent to the two equations 

*^ =4and-^=l. (2) 



X — 1 X — 1 4 

The solutions of equations (2) are 2, 2, J (1 ± V^^^~16) 
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Exercise 87. 
Solve 

1. aJ*-5aj2 4-4 = 0. 3. a*- 7aj2-18 = 0. 

2. a^-10aj* + 9 = 0. 4. ^^ + 1=1. 

0/ 

6. {a? + xy-22(,x' + x) = -40. 

7. (ar'-«)»-8(a!»-a!) = -12. 

9. 2a!«-4a;-Va!*-2a;-3 = 9. 

x' + l^ X 2 

a!' + 2 ai' + ^g + l ^S 

a!« + 4a!4-l ar'4-2 2 

18. a!* + a!+l=-i2_- 17- ai» + l = 0. 

14. 3:^ + 1 = 0. 18. of* 4-8 = 0. 

15. aj»-27 = 0. 19. aj* + 16 = 0. 

16. a^ + l = 0. 20. a:«-64 = 0. 

21. aJ*-7a;4-12 = 0. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

SYSTEMS OF QUADRATIC AND HIGHER EQUATIONS. 

271. A system consisting of oiie linear and one quad- 
ratic equation in x and y has in general two^ and only 
two^ solutions. 

Let the system be, x + 2 y = 6, (^) 1 / \ 

Solve (1) for X, « = 5 - 2 y. (3) ^ 

From (2) and (3), (6 - 2 y)^ + 2 y2 = 9. 

.-. 6y2-20y + 16 = 0. |- (6) 

,-. 3y2_i0y + 8 = 0. 

.-. (3y-4)(y-2)=0. (4). 

System (h) is equivalent to the two systems 

3y-4 = 0.P^ y-2 = 0. P^ 

The solution of (c) is x = J, y = f ; and that of (d) is x = 1, 
y = 2. By § 205 systems (a) and (&) are equivalent ; hence the 
solutions of (c) and (d) are the two solutions of (a). 

The two solutions of system (a) may be written briefly 1, 2 ; 
and }, I; provided it be understood that in each solution the 
value of X is placed first. 

Exercise 88. 
Solve the system 

1. aj + y = 15> 3. 8aj-4y = -12 



xy 



= 15) 3. 8a;-4y = -12 > 

= 36) Sa^-t2f-y=z4S) 



2. x-f2/= 51) 4 a-y=10)* 

aj2/ = 518) ' a^-\-f = &S) 

272 
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5. 3aj + 3y=10) 14. aj» + 2/* = 185) 



xy = l 



I 14. aj» + 2/2 = 185| 

) »-y= 3) 



6. 2x-'5y=^ 0> 16. 2»-7y = 25 ) 

«" -32^2=13) 5ar^+4a;y + 3y«=23) 

40^ + 90^+92^=72; a^ + 5o^ + 25 = y«l 

8. oj— 2^ = 3 ) _ 
o:2 + 19+2/« = 3x2/) ^"^^ ^'''s"" 

9. 2x — y = 5 ) 5 y 
o; + 32^=2iBy) 



::} 

18. 0; + 22/ = 7^ 
10. 3oj+ 22/ = 5 ) 3 6 ^ 

a^^^xy + 5f^2i ^ + ^ =^ J 



11. Sx'^2xy = 15l 
2x +3y =12) 

12. flj- + y = 15 ) 
a* + 2r*=125) 




"^ 20. 2oj — 2^ = 4"| 

13. Q? + 3xy-fz=z23\ ? 1 - [ 

aj + 22/ = 7 > x'^y ""■*• J 



272. A system of two quadratic equations in x and y 
has, in general, four, and only four, solutions. 

Let the system be x^ + y = a, (^) 1 / \ 

x + y^ = b. (2))^''^ 

From (1), y = a - aj2. (3) \ 

From (2) and (3), a; + (a - x^y = b, I (&) 

or a^ - 2 ax2 4- a + a2 - & = 0. (4) ) 

By § 206 system (&) is equivalent to (a). 

In eqfcuation (4), x has four values ; and in (3), y has one value 
for each value of «; hence system (&), and therefore system (a), 
has four solutions. 
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Here, as is usually the case, the elimination of y between 
the two quadratic equations leads to an equation of the fourth 
degree in x, which in general cannot be solved by any method 
within the range of this book. But many systems of quadratic 
and higher equations can be solved by the methods of solving 
quadratic equations. A few of the most frequently occurring 
cases will be considered below. 

273. Systems in which all the imknown terms are of 
the second degree may be solved as below : 

Example 1. Solve x^-{-xy + 2^ = 4A, (1) > 

2a;2_iKy + ya = 16. (2) > ^^^ 

Multiply (1) by 4, 4 a^a + 4 jry + 8 j^ = 176. (3) 

Multiply (2) by 11, 22iifi -llxy + ny^ = 176. (4) 

Subtract (3) from (4), 18 x^ -Ibxy -{-S^ = 0. (6) 

Factor, (y - 3 «) (y - 2 x) = 0. (6) 

Equations (6) and (1) form a system that is equivalent to the 

two systems 

x:^ + xy + 2y^ = U,\ sfi + xy + 2t/^ = 4A,\ ' 

jf-3x = 0. ) y-2aj = 0. ) ^^ 

Systems (b) are readily solved by the method of § 271. 

The solutions of systems (&) are v^, 3\^; -V2, -SV2; 
2, 4 ; and —2, — 4 ; which are therefore the four solutions of (a). 

We multiplied (1) and (2) by the smallest numbers that would 
make the known terms in (3) and (4) equal. 

Example 2. Solve y'^- 2x^ = 4 x, (1) 



Sy^ + xy-2x^ = lQx. (2) j W 



The method employed in Example 1 is applicable to this system 
also. 

Multiply (1) by 4, 4 y2 __ g a;2 = 16 «. (3) 

Subtract (2) from (3), y^-xy -6x^ = 0. 

Factor, (y + 2 a;) (y - 3 «) = 0. (4) 

Equations (4) and (1) form a system that is equivalent to sys- 
tem (a) and also to the two following systems (b) and (c). 
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y + 2x = 0, p^^ y-Sx = 0, p^^ 

Systems (6) and (c) are readily solved. 

The solutions of system (&) are 0, and 2, — 4 ; those of sys- 
tem (c) are 0, and ^, ^. These four solutions are therefore the 
four solutions of system (a). 

In each of the foregoing examples we combined the given equa- 
tions in such a way as to obtain a homogeneous equation of 'the 
second degree. 

Example 2. Solve x^-2xy = 0, ^^H r ^ 

4 aj2 4- 9 2/2 = 225. (2) ) ^^^ 

Factor (1), xix-2y) = 0. (3) 

Hence system (a) is equivalent to the two systems 

4x2 4- 9y2 = 226, 1 4x2 + 9j/2 = 225, } 

x = 0, 7 x-2y = 0, I 

which are readily solved. 

The four solutions are 0, 5 ; 0, — 5 ; 6, 3 ; and —6, —3. 

« ,' Exercise 89. 

Solve 

1. a^-'Sxy = 0) 6. a^ + Sxy=z7\ 
5aj» + 3^2 = 48) f + xy =6) 

2. 2a^-3a?y= 0> 7. Sxy-^x" =10) 
f-\-5xy =34) 5xy-2x'= 2) 

3. 0^ + 3^=12) 8. 3052-52/2=28) 
xy-^f = 2) 3ajy-42/2= si" 

4. x'-Sxy^^ 10) 9. aj2 4.3aj2/ = 28) 
4y2-a?y = -l) ajy-f4y2= 8) 

6. a?+ajy = 24 ) 10. a^ --3xy-^2f:=3l 

2f + Sxy = 32i ' 2aj2 + 2/2 = 6 > 
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11. o^ + 5y^ = S4: ) 16. o^ + xy + 4A^2f\ 

12. aj^-7ajy-9y2 =9) 17. a^ + iC2/ + y* = 7 > 
aj» + 5a?y + 113^ = 5) 6a^-2icy + 2^ = 6> 

13. aj^-2a^ + 5 = 0) 18. 2aj^-2a^ + 3y*=18> 
(a.-y)2-4 = 0) 3aj»~23^ = 19 > 

14. aj(aj + 2^) = 40) 19. a^ + 3xy = ^0\ 



+ Sxy= 54) 20. 2aj« + y^ = 9> 

+ 4y =115) 5iB* + 6y2 = 26) 



In Examples 20, 21, and 22, first eliminate y^ or x^. 

21. 4«*-33^ =-^^1 22- 20a^-16y» = 179> 

llaj»-f5t/*= 301) 5a^-3363/«= 24) 

274. Systems in which the unknown letters are simi- 
larly involved may be solved as below ; 



Example 1. Solve 


X? + y« = 74, 


(1) 




xy = S6, 


(2) 


Multiply (2) by 2, 


2jry = 70. 


(3) 


Add (3) to (1), 


3fi + 2xy + y^z=lU. 





}(« 



) 



.-. a; 4- y =12, or -12. (4) I 



Subtract (3) from (1), a; - y = 2, or -2. (5) 

System (b) is equivalent to the four systems 



4-y = 12, ) a;4-y = 12, I a;4-y = -12,| x + y = -12, | 
-y = 2. ) x-y = -2.) x-y = 2. ) x-y=-2. ) ^^^ 



x-\-y = 

X 



The solutions of systems (c) are 7, 5 ; 6, 7 ; — 5, —7 ; —7,-5. 
System (a) could be solved by the method of § 273. 
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Example 2. Solve 


x^-xy + y^ = 49, (1) 




z + y = lS. (2) 


Square (2), 


x^-{-2xy-{-y^=l69. (3) 


Subtract (1) from (3), 


3a;y = 120, 


or 


xy = 40. (4) 


Subtract (4) from (1), 


ac - y = 3, or -3. (5) 



}(«: 



Now (2) and (6) form a system equivalent to the two systems 

aj4-y = 13,| x + y = lZ, I 

x-y = 3. ) x-y--S.) ^ ^ 

The solutions of systems (&) are 8, 6, and 5, 8. 

By substitution we find that these are the two solutions of (a) . 
We cannot prove directly, as in previous solutions, that system (a) 
is equivalent to systems (6) ; for in squaring (2) to obtain (8), we 
introduced new solutions, which, as we find, were afterwards 
eliminated by taking (2) with (6) to form one final system. 

By taking (1) with (6), we would obtain two systems with four 
solutions, two of which would not be solutions of (a). 

ExAMPLB 3. Solve X* 4- y* = 82, (1) ) 

r W 
« - y = 2. (2) ) 

Let x = t; + w, (3) 

and y = v — vj, (4) 

From (2), (3), and (4), w = 1. (6) 

From (1), (3), (4), and (5), 

(V + ly +(v- 1)* = 82, 

or (t;a + 10) (t?2 - 4) = 0. 

.-. t; = ±2, or ±V- 10. (6), 

From (3), (6), and (6), a; = 3, -1, 1 ± V^I^O. 1 

From (4), (6), and (6), y = 1, -3, - 1 ± V=l0. ) 

System (a) with (3) and (4) forms a system equivalent to ((), 
which is equivalent to (c) vrith (5) and (6). 

Hence the four solutions of (a) are given in (c). 



(6) 
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275l In general, system (a) is equivalent to the two 
systems (b) and (c). 

AB^^A'B; (1)1 A = A>,\ s=o,\ 

B^m (2)r«> B = Bi.r\ B' = 0.r*'> 

Substituting B for JB' in (1), we obtain the system 



=0, ) 



By § 204, system (a) is equivalent to system (d), and 
system (d) is evidently equivalent to (b) and (c); hence 
(a) is equivalent to (b) and (c). 

If in any given system B and B* cannot each be zero, 
system (c) will be impossible, and system (a) will then 
be equivalent to (b). 

It is important to note how systems (b) and (c) may 
be obtained from system (a). 

Dividing equation (1) by (2), we obtain the first equa- 
tion of (b) ; its second equation is equation (2). 

System (c) is obtained by putting each member of 
equation (2) equal to zero. 



Example 1. Solve 


a^ 4- a;V + y* = 7371, 


(1) 




x^-xy + y^ = 63. 


(2) 


Divide (1) by (2), 


x^ + xy + y^=: 117. 


(3) 


Add (2). and (3), 


x^-^y^ = 90. 


(4) 


Subtract (2) from (3), 


2xy = 64. 


(5) 



}(« 



) 



} 



(6) 



System (6) can be solved by the method of § 274. 



Here B', or 63, cannot equal zero ; hence the system, B = 0, 
B' = 0, is unpossible ; therefore (a) is equivalent to the system 
(2) and (3), or to system {b). 
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Example 2. Solve «8 4-y» = e37, (1) | 

x + y = lS, (2) ) ^^^ 

Divide (1) by (2), sc^ - xy -{- ^ = 49, (3) 

Equations (2) and (3) form a system equivalent to (a). 



Example 3. Solve x^ + xy^ = 30, (1) 

aj + y = 5. (2) 

Divide (1) by (2), xy = Q, (3) 

Equations (2) and (3) form a system equivalent to (a). 



I (a; 



Exercise 90. 
Solve 

1. aj« + y2 = 89> 6. a^-\-l+f = 3xy \ 
ajy = 40 > 3a^-xy-t3f=13i 

2. aj« + y' = 170) 6. aj«-a^ + 3/* = 76) 
xy=:13 ) a;+y=14 ) 

3. a^-\-fz=e5l 7. a^ + a;y + 2/* = 61> 
ajy = 28 ) a; + y = 9 ) 

4. a5* + ay + y2 = 67) 8. o^-^xy + y^ = 52\ 
x'-xy + f=z39i ^{x^y) = l. ) 

9. Solve systems 1, 2, 4, 8, 12, and 14 in Exercise 87 

by the method employed in solving the system in 
Example 2 of § 274. 

10. «» -f 2r^ = 3473 1 13. aj» - 2/» = 2197 1 
aj + y= 23) a — 1/= 13) 

11. 0^-2^ = 218) 14. aj* + ajy + y'=2128) 
x-y = 2) x' + xy + f- = 76) 

12. aj8-2/3 = 988} 15. a* -f aj'y' + 2/' = 243 > 
a;--y5= 4) a^ — a^ + /= 9) 
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16. a?* + a^y*-f y* = 91} 
x'-\-xy-^f =13i" 

17. a^+a^2/^ + y* = 2923) 
a^-xy^f = 37) 



18. x'^-7?f-^y'=1311\ 
^^xy + f = 63) 

19. x^-fz=m > 



20. aj8-f2/'=126 > 
a5*-ay + 2/' = 21) 



21. 2 + 1 

a; y 



(1) 



Let » = 1 -T- a, 

and to = 1 -^ y. 

From (1), (3), and (4), 2v + lo = 1. 

From (2), (3), and (4), 2 »2 + 3tJtP + m?^ = 6. 

The only solution of system (6) is — 4, 9 ; hence the only solu- 
tion of the given system is —J, \, 



(3) 
(4) 
(5)) 
(6) } (*) 



22. 



23. 



l-i-x^l-^y = 2| 
1-^ = 3 

i_.i+i_-9 



24. 4-4 = 1 



a!» 



y 



5_1 . 2_3 



25. x-\-y = l 

aj32^2 + 13i»y-|-12 



2 = 0) 



The system in Example 26 is equivalent to the two systems 

* + ^= H and ''+^ = ' 
xy = 12 J icy 

In the next two examples make the coefficients of y. equal in 
the two equations and subtract. 



i\\ 



26. 2aj2 — a^ + 2/2 = 2y) 



27. x«-|-l = 92/| 
a^ + a;= 61/ 1 
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28. a; + y = 5 ) 32. aj + y = 4) 
4:xy =12-aj2y2) a;* + 2/* = 82) 

29. aj22^ + a^ = 180| ^ ,; __ of 

_ 34. ^ + 2^ = ? 

30. x-^y—Vxy= 7\ y x 2 

a^^y^^xy =133) x + y =3 

31. 5a^-5/ = a; + y> 35. ?±l + Eliy = J 

o-j! o ji c ^ — y ^'\-y 2 



Exercise 91. 

1. The difference of two numbers is 7, and the sum of 
their squares is 169. Find the numbers. 

2. The sum of the squares of two numbers is 130, 
and the difference of their squares is 32. Find the 
numbers. 

3. The sum of two numbers is 39, and the sum of 
their cubes is 17,199. Find the numbers. 

4. A person bought some fine sheep for $360, and 
found that if he had bought 6 more for the same money, 
he would have paid $ 5 less for each. How many did 
he buy, and what was the price of each ? 

6. If the length and breadth of a rectangle were each 
increased by 1 yard, the area would be 48 square yards ; 
if they were each diminished by 1 yard, the area would 
be 24 square yards. Find the length and breadth. 

6. The numerator and denominator of one fraction 
are each greater by 1 than those of another, and the sum 
of the two is l-jA^- ; if the numerators were interchanged, 
the sum of the fractions would be 1^. Find the fractions. 
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7. For a journey of 108 miles, 6 hours less would 
have sufficed, had the traveller gone 3 miles an hour 
faster. At what rate did he travel ? 

8. The hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 20 
feet, and its area is 96 square feet. Pind the length of 
the other two sides. 

9. A number is divided into two parts such that 
the sum of the first and the square of the second is 
twice the sum of the second and the square of the first ; 
and the sum of the number and the first part is 4 more 
than twice the second. Find the number. 

10. The small wheel of a bicycle makes 135 revolu- 
tions more than the large wheel in a distance of 260 
yards ; if the circumference of each were one foot more, 
the small wheel would make 27 revolutions more than 
the large wheel in a distance of 70 yards. Find the 
circumference of each wheel. 

11. A man bought 6 ducks and 2 turkeys for $15. 
For $14 he could buy 4 more ducks than he could 
turkeys for $ 9. Find the price of each. 

12. The sum of the cubes of two numbers is 407, and 
the sum of their squares exceeds their product by 37. 
Find the numbers. 

13. A rectangular field contains 160 square rods. If 
its length be increased by 4 rods, and its breadth by 3 
rods, its area will be increased by 100 square rods. Fij;id 
the length and breadth of the field. 

14. A man rows down stream 12 miles in 4 hours' less 
time than it takes him to return. Should he row at 
twice his ordinary rate, his rate down stream would be 
10 miles an hour. Find his rate in still water, and the 
rate of the stream. 
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15. The sum of two numbers is 7, and the sum of 
their fourth powers is 641. Find the numbers. 

16. A gentleman left $ 210 to 3 servants to be divided 
in continued proportion, so that the first should have 
$ 90 more than the last. Find the legacy of each. 

17. From a sheet of paper 14 inches long, a border of 
uniform width is cut away all round it, and the area is 
thereby reduced f ; but had the sheet been 3 inches 
narrower, and a border of the same width had been cut 
away, the area would have been reduced ^. Find the 
breadth of the paper, and the width of the border cut 
away. 

18. A and B set out from the same place, and travel 
in the same direction at uniform rates. B starts 5 hours 
after A, and overtakes him after travelling 100 miles. 
Had their rates of travelling been a mile per hour less, 
B would have overtaken A after travelling 60 miles. 
Find their rates. 

19. A man has to travel a certain distance, and, when 
he has travelled 40 miles, he increases his speed 2 miles 
per hour. If he had travelled with his increased speed 
during the whole journey, he would have arrived 40 
minutes earlier ; but if he had continued at his original 
speed, he would have arrived 20 minutes later. Find 
the whole distance he had to travel, and his original 
speed. 

20. A cubical tank contains 512 cubic feet of water. 
It is required to enlarge the tank, the depth remaining 
the same, so that it shall contain 7 times as much water 
as before, subject to the condition that the length added 
to one side of the base shall be 4 times that added to 
the other. Find the sides of the new rectangular base. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THEORY OF LIMITS, VARIATION. 

276. A Variable is a quantity that is, or is conceived 
to be, continually changing in value. Variable numbers 
are usually represented by the final letters of the alpha- 
bet, as a;, y^ z. 

Thus the time since any past event is a variable ; so, also, is the 
height of an ascending or a descending balloon. The amount of 
water in a cistern that is being filled by a continuous stream is a 
variable ; and the number that measures this amount is a variable 
number. 

A Constant is a quantity whose value is fixed or invari- 
able. Constant numbers are usually represented by figures, 
or the first letters of the alphabet, as 4, 7, a, 6, c. 

Thus the time between any two past events is a constant ; and 
the number that measures this time is a constant number. 

277. Limit of a Variable. When, according to its law 
of change, a variable approaches indefinitely near a con- 
stant, but can never reach it, the constant is called the 
Limit of the variable. A variable may be always less, 
always greater, or alternately less and greater, than its 
limit. 

Thus suppose a point P starting from A moves J the distance 
from A to B, or to C, the first second ; J the remaining distance, 

P 

I I L___J 1 



A C D E B N 

or to 2>, the next second ; J the remaining distance, or to E^ the 
next second ; and so on. The point P will approach indefinitely 

284 
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near to B, but can never reach it. ^ence the variable distance 
AI* will approach the constant distance AB as its limit ; the vari- 
able distance NP will approach the constant distance NB as its 
limit ; and the distance BP will approach zero as its limit. 

The variable AP will always be less than its limit AB ; and the 
variable NP will always be greater than its limit NB. 

Some variables change according to such laws as to approach 
limits, others do not. 

The theory of limits applies only to such variables as approach 
limits. 

278. Notation. The sign = denotes <^ approaches as a 
limit " ; thus, a? = a is read ' x approaches a as its limit.' 

The limit of x is often written briefly It(aj). 

279. The difference between a variable and its limit is a 
variable whose limit is zero; that is, if It (a?) = a, then 
lt(a-a?) = 0. 

Conversely, if the difference between a variable and a 
constant is a variable whose limit is zero, the constant is the 
limit of the variable. 

Both of these propositions follow directly from the 
definition of the limit of a variable. 

280. A variable cannot approach two unequal limits> at 
the same time. 

For in approaching the more remote of two unequal 
constants, the variable would evidently reach a value 
intermediate between the two constants, and thereafter, 
while it approached one of them as a limit, it would re- 
cede from the other, which therefore could not be a limit. 



The limit of the sum of a constant and a variable 
is the sum of the constant and the limit of the variable; 
that is, lt(c +x) = c + It (a). 
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For let It (x) = a ; then, by definition, x approaches 
indefinitely near to a, but cannot reach it ; but c -{- x 
evidently approaches just as near to c -f a as a? does to a ; 
hence, by definition, It (c -^ x) = c + a = c + lt (x). 



If lt(v) = 0, then It(cv) = 0. 

For let k denote any constant number, however small ; 
then, since v can be made as small as we please, we may 
make v < fe -s- c. Multiplying this inequality by c, we 
have cv <k', that is, cv can be made as small as we 
please. But cv cannot be made zero since v cannot; 
hence, by definition. It (cv) = 0. 



If two variables are always equal, and one ap- 
proaches a limit, the other approaches the same limit; that 
is, if y^x, and x = a, then y^a. 

For if » = a and y = x, then y must approach indefi- 
nitely near to a, but cannot reach it ; that is, y^a. 

2M. If two variables are always equal, and each ap- 
proaches a limit, their limits are equal; that is, if y = x, 
and » = a, and y = b, then 6 = a. 

For iiy = x, and » = a, then, by § 283, y = a. But y = b, 
whence b = a-, since, by § 280, y cannot approach two 
unequal limits at the same time. 



The limit of the product of a constant and a 
variable is the product of the constant and the limit of 
the variable; that is. It (ex) = c It(aj). 

Let lt(») = a, 
and v = a — x; (1) 

then It (v) = It (a - a;) = 0. § § 279, 284 

From (1), cx = ca — cv. 
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.% It (cx) = It^ca -cv) ^ § 284 

= ca - It (cy) §281 

= ca = clt (a;) . § 282 

The limit of the variable sum of two or more 
variables is the sum of their limits; that is, 

lt{x + y-^z + '") = lt{x) + lt{y) + lt{z)+'" 

For let It (x) = a, It {y) = 6, 
and v=a — x,w = b-'y] 

then x + y = (a + b) — (v-{-w). 

Hence lt(a; + 2/) = lt[(a + &)-(^ + w^)] 

= a + 6-lt(v + ««) §281 

=:a + 6 = lt(a:) + lt(y). (1) 

Hence It (a; + 2/ + 2; + ^) 

= lt(a; + 2/) + lt(2; + t*) by (1) 

= lt(a:) + lt(y) +lt(2) + It W. 

287. T^e KmiY 0/ ^^e variable product of two or more 
variables is the product of their limits; that is, 

It (xyzu) = It (a:) . It {y) - It (z) • It (u). 

Por let It {x) = a, It {y) = 6, 

and 'y = a — cc, «^ = 6 — 2/; 

then x = a — v,y^b — w. 

Hence xy = ab — aw — bv-{' vw, 

.'. lt(xy) = \t(ab — aw — bv + vw) 

= ab + \t{—aw — ftv + vw) § 281 

= a6 - It (aw) - lt(6v) + lt{vw) § 286 

= aft = It (a;). It (2/). (1) 

Hence It (xyzu) = \t(xy)'lt (zu) by ( 1) 

= lt(a;).lt(2/).lt(2).lt(tt). 
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The limit of the variable quotient of two variables 
is the quotient of their limits; that is, 

lt(a:-s-y) = lt(aj)-!-lt(2^). 
For let 2 = a; -^ y, or 05 = yg J 

then lt(«) = lt(aj-^y), (1) 

and It (a?) = It {yz) = It {y) It (2) . (2) 

From (2), lt(2) = lt(a;)^lt(y). (3) 

From (1) and (3), 

lt(a;-i-y)=:lt(a;)-^lt(y). 

Eemabk. The proof fails, and the theorem is not 
true, when lt(y), or the limit of the divisor, is zero; for 
then we cannot divide the members of (2) by lt(y) to 
obtain (3). 

Example. Find It /?^V 

\cvwl 

XcmjoJ It(ctno) 

= lt(a;) • It (y) « It (g) §§287,285 

289. When the product, quotient, or sum of two or more 

variables is equal to a constant, the product, quotient, or 

sum of their limits is equal to the same constant 

(i.) Let xy = m; then xyz = mz. 

.•. \t{xyz) = lt(m«). § 283 

.-. lt(a;) • lt(y) • It • («) = m • lt(«). 

' Divide by It(af), lt(a;) • lt(y) = m. 

The members of xy = m are multiplied by the variable z to 
make them variables, so that we may apply § 284. 

(ii.) Let x-i- y = m; then x = my. 

.'. lt(a;) = It(my) = m • lt(y). 

.'. lt(a;)^ lt(j/)= m. 



^ 






'.!» 










^ "^^ 



1. PlCT?r ll J* = 






2. Prove It (m ^ J*^ = m -8- It V- "^ ^ 
Let w-j[- = 4r; thenar Jr^^ 



Hence lt(« ^ t-) = lt(^V, imd m lU vV^ T ^ ^U*^ » '^'^ 
Iflt(a.) = a,lt(y) = 6,lt(«)-o, mul Itl^O-^^. «^^^^* 
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6. \i(B±m±m\. 

\z ny J 

V7a^ + 4a;-8/ 



7. Find 



00. 



7a^ + 4a; 
Dividing both dividend and divisor by a^, we obtain 

4^-3 35» + 6 « x» 



iTfi-k-^X -8 



7 + 1-8- 



V7x» + 4x-8J 7,1_L 



x»/ 



§284 



Find the limit of each of the following expressions, 
when a; = 00 : 



8. 



9. 



7g^-3a; 

av? — 6a; + e 



10 (3a;-4)(5a; + 4X 

• 9ar^ + 8a;-ll 

(3-f2x')(2a;-7) 

* (5a;2+7)(7 + 9a;) 



LAWS OF INCOMMENSURABLE NUMBERS. 



,. The Algebraic laws, already proved for commen- 
surable numbers, are, by the theory of limits, easily 
proved for incommensurable numbers. 
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To prove the fundamerUal laws. 

Let a, 6, c, be any incommensurable constant numbers, 
and let x, y, z, be commensurable variable numbers such 
that It (a) = a, lt(y) = 6, It (2) = c; 

then xy = ya;. 

.-. lt(a;)lt(2/) = lt(y)lt(aj), 

or a-h = h'a. Law (A') 

Again, {x -f- y)2; = a» + ya;. 

.-. [lt(aj) + lt(y)]lt(2) =lt(a:)lt(2) + lt(y)lt(2), 

or (a + &)c = ac + 6c. Law (C) 

Similarly the other fundamental laws may be proved 
for incommensurable numbers. 



I. ijf X is commensurable and x = 0, then a^= 1. 

To show the truth of this principle, let us consider the expo- 
nential expression 64*. Giving to x successive values and find- 
ing the corresponding values of 64', we obtain the results given 
below : 

when x = l, i, i, i, T*y, ifV» Ai iftr» tJz* ffii* *-» 
64* = 64, 8, 4, 2, 1.4, 1.19, 1.09, 1.04, 1.019, 1.009, .... 

From this table of values we see that as x = 0, 64* = 1. 
From this principle it follows also that a^ = 1. 



If X is commensurable, 
and rt(x) = m, 

then lt(a^) = a". 

Let x<m and 2 > m, 

X and z both being commensurable variables; then, if 
a > 1, we assume as axiomatic that 

a* < a"* and a' > a**. (1) 
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Let lt(2;) = m ; then lt(2; - x) =lt(2;) - lt(a;) = ; 
hence, by § 293, 

lt(a-«)=l. (2) 

Now a' — a' = a*(a'-^ — 1). 

.-. \t(a' - a') = lt(a*)lt(a'-' - 1) §§ 284, 287 

= It (a-) [It (a'-*) -1] §281 
= lt(a-)(l-l)=0. By (2) 
From (1) a' — a'>a'^'-a'', 

hence, as It (a* — a') = 0, It (a*"— a') = 0, 

or a'* = lt(a'). 



\. To prove the laws of exponents. 

Let m and n be any incommensurable constant num- 
bers, and let x and y be commensurable variable num- 
bers such that It (a;) = m, lt(y) = n, 

(i. ) It (aW) = It (a*) . It (a*) = oTar. (1) 

But a'al'^ a*+«'. 

. • . It {a*a^) = It (a'+') =: a"+*. (2) 

From (1) and (2), aTaV^ = a"•+^ Law (I.) 

(11.) ^VV IK^""^' ^ ^ 

But a* -J- a» = a*-». 

. • . It (a* -&- W) = It (a*-") = a"'-^ (4) 

From (3) and (4), — = a""'*. (Law IL) 



a" 



Similarly the other laws of exponents may be proved 
for incommensurable exponents. 
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VARIATION. 

Two variables may, in an unlimited number of 

ways, be so related that one will depend upon the other 

for -its value. 

Thus the yariable distance which a boy runs will depend upon 
the time and rate. The length of an elastic cord depends upon 
its tension. The value of 4 a; or Sx^ depends upon the value of 
the yariable x, 

297. One variable is said to vary as another when 
their ratio is constant. The sign cc , called the sign of 
variation, is read ^ varies asJ When placed between two 
expressions, it denotes that their ratio is constant, or 
that the first equals the second into a constant. 

Thus y Qc X, read * y varies as x,' denotes that y = mx, m denot- 
ing some constant. 

Hence, if the altitude of a rectangle is constant, 

the area oc the base ; 

for the area = the base into the constant altitude. 



\, If y cc X, and if y\ x' and y", x" be any two sets 
of corresponding values of y and x, then 

y'= mx', and y"= mx". 



.*. y' :x' = y" : x". 



Conversely, if y':x' = y" : x", then y ccx. 



K One variable is said to vary inversely as another 
when the first varies as the reciprocal of the second. 

Thus y varies inversely as x, if y oo 1 -=- «; that is, if y =m(l h- «), 
or ary = m. 

One variable is said to vary as two others jointly, when 
the first varies as the product of the other two. 

Thus z varies as x and y jointly , H zccxy, that is if 2; = mxy. 
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One variable is said to vary directly as a second and 
inversely as a third, when the first varies as the quotient 
of the second by the third. 

Thus z varies directly as x and mversely as y, itzccx-r-y^ that 
is, if « = m(a5-t-y). 

In each of the cases of variation given above, the 
value of the constant m can be found when any set of 
corresponding values of x, y, and z is given. 

For example, ii z a x h- y, and z = 6 when x = 2 and y = 9, we 
have z =ifn(x-i-y). .•. 6 = m (2 -i- 9). 

Hence m = 27. .-. « = 27 (x -s- y). 

300. The simplest method of treating variations is to 
convert them into equations. 

Example. If u gc ^ and y x x, prove that u x x. 
Since u x y and y x x, by § 297 we have 

u = ay and 2^ = &x, where a and h are constants. 
.*. u^ahx, .*. ttxx. §297 

301. ijf u X X when y is constant, and u x y when x la 
consiani, then u x xy i(;A67i x and y both vary. 

Let «', y\ u\ be one set and a?", y", w" another set of 
corresponding values of a, y, 2, when all change together. 

Let X change from x' to «", i/ remaining constant, and 
suppose that in consequence u changes from u^ to Ux\ 
then since uccx when y is constant, we have by § 298 

tt' : a' = Wj : «". (1) 

Now let y change from y^ to y", 05 remaining constant; 
then u will change from t^j to w"; hence as t^xy when 
a; is constant, we have 

Ui : y' =; tt" : y". (2) 
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Multiplying (1) by (2), and dividing the aaitecedents 
by Uu we have 

u' : x'y' = w" : x"y". 
Hence uccxy. 

Similarly it may be proved that, if u varies as each one 
of the three variables x, y, z when the rest are constant, 
then u ccxyz when they all change; and so on. 

- The following examples illustrate the proposition given above. 

Let W denote the amount of work done by M men in D days ; 

then 

Wcc My when D is constant, 

and TTx D, when Jtf is constant ; 

hence Wcq DM, when D and M both change. 

Again, let A denote the area of a triangle, B its base, and H 
its altitude ; then 

Ace B, when H is constant, 
and Ace H, when B is constant ; 

hence A oc BH, when B and H both change. 

Example. The volume, V, of a pyramid varies jointly as its 
height, H, and the area of its base, B ; and when the area of the 
base is 60 square feet and the height 14 feet, the volume is 280 
cubic feet. Find the area of the base of a pyramid whose voliime 
is 390 cubic feet, and whose height is 20 feet. 

Since Foe BH, V = mBH, in which w is a constant. 
Substituting the given values of F, B, H, we have 

280 = m X 60 X 14, or m = J. 
.-. V=iBH, 
Hence when V = 390, and A = 26, we have 

390=:}5x26. 
.', B = 45, the number of sq. ft. in base. 
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Exercise 93. 

1. If X varies as y, and y = 7 when 05 =18; find x when 

y = 2l 

2. If y varies inversely as a?, and y = 4 when a? = 15; 
find y when a? = 12. 

3. If a; varies jointly as y and «, and a? =6 when 
y z= 3, 2; = 2 ; find « when y = 5, z = 7, 

4. If a?*ocy and 2*ocy, then xzocy, 

6. If a; X 1 -^ y, and y = 4 when a; = 15 ; find y when 

6. If a; varies as y directly and as z inversely, and 
a; = 10 when y = 15yZ =6 ; find x when y = 8, 2; = 2. 

7. If aj varies as y directly and as z inversely, and 
a? = 14 when y = 10, 2 = 14 ; find z when x = 49, y = 45. 

8. li xacl-^y, and yocl-T-z, prove aioc a;. 

9. If 3aj + 7yx3a5-f-13y, and when x = 5, y = S', 
find the equation between x and y. 

10. If the cube of x varies as the square of y, and if 
a? = 3 when y = 5 ; find the equation between x and y, 

11. If the area of a circle varies as the square of its 
radius, and if the area of a circle is 154 square feet when 
the radius is 7 feet ; find the area of a circle whose radius 
is 10 feet 6 inches. 

12. The velocity of a falling body varies as the time 
during which it has fallen from rest, and the velocity at 
the end of 2 seconds is 64. Find the velocity at the end 
of 5 seconds. 

13. The volume of a sphere varies as the cube of its 
radius and the volume of a sphere whose radius is 1 foot 
is 4.188 cubic feet. Find the volume of a sphere whose 
radius is 3 feet. 
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14. The pressure of a gas varies jointly as its density- 
arid its absolute temperature; also when the density is 
1 and the temperature 300, the pressure is 15. Find the 
pressure when the density is 3 and the temperature 
is 320. 

15. The volume of a gas varies as the absolute tem- 
perature and inversely as the pressure. Also when the 
pressure is 15 and the temperature 280, the volume is 
1 cubic foot. Find the volume when the pressure is 20 
and the temperature 300. 

16. The distance through which a heavy body will 
fall from rest varies as the square of the time, and a 
body will fall through 144 feet in 3 seconds. Find how 
far it will fall in 2 seconds. 

17. The pressure of wind on a plane surface varies 
jointly as the area of the surface, and the square of the 
wind's velocity. The pressure on a square foot is 
1 pound when the wind is moving at the rate of 15 miles 
per hour. Find the velocity of the wind when the 
pressure on a square yard is 16 pounds. 

18. The volume of a right circular cone varies jointly 
as its height and the square of the radius of its base ; 
and the volume of a cone 7 feet high with a base whose 
radius is 3 feet is 66 cubic feet. Find the volume of 
a cone 9 feet high with a base whose radius is 14 feet. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

INDETERMINATE EQUATIONS AND SYSTEMS, 
a -5-0 AND 0-^0, INEQUALITIES. 

302. An Impossible Equation or System of Equations^ 

is one that has no finite solution. The equations of an 
impossible system are said to be Inconsistent. 

Thus 3a;4-5 = 3a: — 8 is an impossible equation ; for its 

equivalent equation • x =— 13 has no finite solution. Again, 

2 — V2 a: H- 8 + 2 y/x -f 6 = is an impossible equation ; for it has 

no solution (Example 3, § 268). 

The system 

ox + by= c, (1) ) 

Zax + Zby = 6c, (2) j 

is impossible ; for multiplying (1) by 3 and subtracting the result- 
ing equation from (2) , we obtain the impossible equation 

0.x + 0.y = 2c, 

which shows that equations (1) and (2) are inconsistent. 

* An impossible equation or system of equations is, in general, 
but the limiting case of a more general equation or system, the 
solutions of which in the limit become infinity. 

Thus, the equation ax = b becomes impossible only when a = 0, 
and then its root b -i- a becomes 6 -s- 0, or infinity. 

It will be seen in § 806 that a system of linear equations becomes 
impossible only for a certain relation between the coefficients of 
its equations, which renders both x and y infinite. 

Again, the general system 

a^x^ - b'^y^ = c2, | 

ax- (b + e)y = c, ) 

becomes the defective system (a), in § 303, only when e = 0. 

208 
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The system 

2x + y = 13, (2) C 

x + 2y = 16, (3)) 

is impossible ; for solving (1) and (2), we obtain x = 4, y = 5 ; 
substituting these values in (3), we obtain not an identity, but 
the absurdity, 14 = 16. Similarly the solution of any other two 
of these three equations will not satisfy the third. 

Here the number of independent equations exceeds the number 
of unknown letters. 

303. A Defective System is one that lacks one or more 
of the full number of solutions. 

Thus, if in the system 

aW - 62y2 =: cS, (1) 

ax — by = c, (2) 

we divide equation (1) by (2), we obtain 

ax + hy = c. (3) 

Now (2) and (3) form a system equivalent to system (a); 
hence (a) has but one solution. But by § 271 such a system as 
(a) has in general two solutions. Hence system (a) is a defective 
system. Many of the systems in Exercise 89 are defective. 

304. An Indeterminate Equation or System of Equa- 
tions is one that admits of an infinite number of solu- 
tions. Hence a single equation containing two or more 
unknown letters is indeterminate (§ 194). Again, any 
system of equations that contains more unknown letters 
than independent equations is indeterminate. 

Thus Sx — 2y = ^\sa.n indeterminate equation. 
Again, the system 3x4-4^ + 65?=: 0, 

X 



} («) 



+ 4y + 6£f=0, I 

-y -22; = 0,1 



is an indeterminate system ; for finding the values of y and z in 
terms of x, we may give to x any value, and find the correspond- 
ing values of y and z. 
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Here the number of independent equations is less than the num- 
ber of unknown letters. 
The system 



3x-4y= 9,) 

6x-8y = 18, ) 



is indeterminate, for its equations are not independent, but equiva- 
lent. 

Again, the system 

2a;-h3y- « = 16, (1) 

3x- y + 2z= S, (2) 

6x + 2y-^ z = 2S, (3) 



I 



is indeterminate. No two of its equations are equivalent, but any 
one of them can be obtained from the other two ; thus, by adding 
(1) and (2), we obtain (3). Hence the system contains but two 
independent equations. 

305. Sometimes it is required to find the positive 
integral solutions of an indeterminate equation or sys- 
tem. The following examples will illustrate the simplest 
general method of finding such solutions. 

ExAMPLB 1. Solve 7 oj 4- 12 y = 220 in positive integers. 

Dividing by 7, the smaller coefficient, expressing improper fi*ac- 
tions as mixed numbers, and combining, we obtain 

x + y+,^^ = 3l. (1) 

Since x and y are integers, 31 — x — ^^ is an integer ; hence the 
fraction in (1), or any integral multiple of it, equals an integer. 
Multiplying this fraction by such a number as to make the coeffi- 
cient of y divisible by the denominator with remainder 1, which 
in this case is 3, we have 

IklLzl = 2y-l+ ^-^ = an integer. 

Hence ^ ~ = an integer = p, suppose. 

.-. 2/ = 7p + 2. (2) 

From (1) and (2), x = 28 - 12 p. (3) 



} 
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Since, x and y are positive integers, from (2) it follows that 
p > — 1, and from (3) it follows that p<S; hence 

i> = 0, 1, 2. (4) 

From (2), (3), and (4), we obtain the three solutions 

X = 28, 16, 4 ; 

y = 2, 9, 16. 

Example 2. ^olve in positive integers the system 

re + y + « = 43, (1) 

li)x + 6y + 2« = 229. (2) 

Eliminate 2;, 8a; + 3y = 143, 

or y + 2x + ^^f^ = 47. (3) 

.'. ^ ~ = a; — 1 + ^ "" = an integer. 
3 3 

.*. ^ ~ = an integer =p, suppose, 
o 

.-. x = Sp + l. (4) 

From (3) and (4), • y = ib-Sp, (6) 

From (1), (4), and (5), z = bp- 3. (6) 

From (6), p > ; and from (5), i) < 6 ; hence 

1)= 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Whence x = 4. 7, 10, 13, 16 ; 

y = 37, 29, 21, 13, 5 ; 

« = 2, 7, 12, 17, 22. 
Thus, the system has five positive integral solutions. 

Exercise 94. 
Solve in positive integers 

1. 3a? + 292/ = 151. 6- 23a;-f 25y = 915. 

2. 3a; + 81/ = 103. e. 13 a? + 111/ = 414. 

3. 7aj + 122/ = 152. ^ 6a; + 7y + 4^ = 122| 

4. 13a; + 72/ = 408. 11a; + 8^-62; = 145) 
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8. 12a;- 11^4-42 = 22 1 10. 5x-Uy = ll. 
-4a;4-5y4- z=17i ^^ 13a:4-ll2 = 103| 

9. 20a;-21y = 38) 7z-5y = 4: ) 
% 4- 42 = 34 > 12. 14aj-lly = 29. 

13. A farmer buys horses at $ 111 a head, cows at $ 69, 
and spends $ 2256 ; how many of each does he buy ? 

14. A drover buys sheep at f 4 a head, pigs at $ 2, and 
oxen at $ 17 ; if 40 animals cost him $ 301, how many of 
each kind does he buy ? 

16. I have 27 coins, which are dollars, half-dollars, and 
dimes, and they amount to $9.80; how many of each 
sort have I ? 

16. A drover buys sheep at $3.50 a head, turkeys at 
$1.33^, and hens at $0.50. If 100 animals cost him 
$ 100, how many of each does he buy ? 

306. The expressions -^ a, a -s- 0, -^ 0. 

When a? = 0, a; -^ a=0 ; hence the expression -«- a = 0. 

When aj = 0, a-i-x=QC\ hence the expression a -5- 
represents that which transcends all number, or absolute 
infinity. As a solution of an equation, a-^0 denotes 
that there is no number that will satisfy the given condi- 
tions. 

As a quotient, the expression -s- denotes the number 
which multiplied by zero equals zero ; but any number 
whatever multiplied by zero equals zero. Hence the 
expression 0-^0 represents any number whatever; for 
this reason, it is often called the Symbol of Indetermina- 
tion. 

The following problem illustrates the meaning of the expres- 
sions, a -f- and •«- 0. 
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Problem. A and B are travelling in the direction PB at 
the rates of a and b miles per hour. At 12 o'clock A is at P and 
B at Q, which is c miles to the right of P. Find when they are 
together. 

P Q B 

Let distance measured to the right from P, and time reckoned 
after 12 o'clock, be regarded as positive. ' 

Let X = the number of hours from 12 o'clock to the time of 
their being together. 

Then ox = 6aj + c. (1) 

Hence x = ^ . (2) 

a — 6 

Discussion. K c is not zero, and ay-h^x will be positive ; that 
is, A will overtake B at some time after 12 o'clock. 

If c is not zero, and a < 6, a; will be negative ; that is, A and 
B were together at- some time before 12 o'clock. 

If the problem were to find at what time after 12 o'clock A 
would overtake B, it would require a positive number for an 
answer, and would be impossible for the last hypothesis. 

If c = 0, and o>6 or a<6, a; = 0; that is, A and B are 
together at 12 o'clock, but not before or after that time. 

If c is not zero, and a = 6, a; = c-^0, or absolute infinity ; 
that is, A and B are not together at, before, or after 12 o'clock, 
and the problem is impossible. 

If c = 0, and a = 6, x = -\ that is, there is an infinite number 



of times when A and B are together, and the problem is indeter- 
minate. 

Each of the foregoing conclusions evidently agrees with the 
conditions which they interpret. 



Example. By discussing its solution show that the system 



ax-\-by- 


= c. 


a'x 4- b'y : 


= c'. 


a b 


_c 


a' b' 


c' 



}(a: 



is. (i.) indeterminate if — =— = — ; (1) 

a' b c' 

and (ii.) impossible if — . = — not =—. (2) 

a' b' c' 
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By § 203 the solution of system (a) is 

_ h'c — be' __ ac' — afc ,o\ 

ab'-a'b' ^ ah'-a'b ^ ^ 

(L) If relation (1) exists, then from (1) we have ab' — a'b = 0, 
b'c — be' = 0, ac' — a'c =0 ; hence the values of x and y in (3) 

each assume the form -, and the system has an infinite number 

of solutions ; that is, it is indeterminate. 

(ii.) If relation (2) exists, then ab' — a'b=0. But neither 
b'c — be' nor ac' — a'c is zero ; hence x and y are each infinite, 
and the system is impossible. 

It is evident that the equations in (a) are equivalent when (1) 
is satisfied, and inconsistent when (2) holds true. 

c 

307. The fraction assumes the form - by reason 

a-b ^ 

of two independent suppositions; namely, c = and a = 6. 

In all such cases -^ indicates indeterminaJtion, 

If, however, a fraction assumes the form -s- for a 

single supposition^ the fraction will be found to have a 

single definite value for that supposition. 

For example, the fraction ~ assumes the form -, for the 

supposition that x = 1. 

To find the value of this fraction for x = 1, we find its limit 
when X = 1. 

For any value of x except x = 1, we have 

x8-l _ x^ + a; 4- 1 ,jn 

x2 - 1 X + 1 * ^ ^ 

Hence (1) holds true when x = 1 ; therefore by § 284 

Kfci) - "(^fff^) 

_ lt(x^ + a? + 1) _, 3 
lt(x + 1) 2* 

Hence the value of the fraction for x = 1 is |. 
We cannot apply the theory of limits directly to the given frac- 
tion, for the limit of its divisor is when x = 1. 
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INEQUALITIES. 

308. An Inequality is the statement that one number 
is greater or less than another. a>h>c indicates that 

h<a and > c; a^h indicates that a = or > 6. 

309. The following principles used in transforming 
inequalities will, upon a little reflection, become evident : 

(i.) An inequality will still hold after both members 
•have been 

Increased or diminished by the same number ; 

Multiplied or divided by the same positive number ; 

Raised to any odd power, or to any power if both 
members are essentially positive. 

(ii.) The sign of an inequality must be reversed after 

both ^jaembers have been 
Multiplied or divided by the same negative number ; , 
Eaised to the same even power, if both members are 

negative. 

(iii.) If the same root be extracted of both members 
of an inequality, the sign must be reversed only when 
negative even roots are compared. 

310. In establishing the relation of inequality between 
two symmetrical expressions, the following principle is 
very useful. 

If a and b are unequal and real, a^ -|- b^ > 2ab. 

For (a-.6)2>0, 

or a^-2ab + b^>0i (1) 

hence a^-{'b^>2ab, (2) 

Example 1. Prove that i{x-{- y)> Vxy. 
If in (2) we put a^ = x and b^ = y, we obtain 

x-\-y >2Vxy, or J(a; 4- y)> y/xy- 
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Example 2. Show that a« + 6* > 0^6 + ah\ if a + 6 > 0. 
From (1), a^-ab-\-h^> ah. 

Multiply by a + 6, a« + &' > a'^h + ah^. 

Example 3. Simplify J (6x - 7) > J (2 - 3x). 
Multiply by 16, 25 a; - 36 > 6 - 9 x. 

Transpose, 34 x > 41, or x > |J. 

Example 4. Given 4 x - 6 < 2 x + 4, (1) 

2x + 4>16-2x, (2) 

to find the limiting values of x. 

From (1), 2 X < 10, or x < 5. 

From (2), 4x>12, orx>3* 

Hence the values of x lie between 3 and 5. 

Exercise 95. 

1. Simplify 6a; > fa + 18. 

2. Simplify |aj — -|aj >^aj — 3. 

3. Simplify m — nx>p — qx, 

4. If 5aj — 6<3a;-h8, and 2a; + l<3a;--3, show 
that the values of x lie between 4 and 7. 

5. If 3aj — 2>^aj — f, and ^ — |a;<8 — 2aj, show 
that the values of x lie between ^ and ■^. 

6. Show that the sum of any fraction and its recipro- 
cal is greater than 2, numerically. 

The letters denoting unequal positive numbers, prove 

7. a^ -f- 6^ -f- c^> a6 -f- ac + 6c; m^ + 1 > m* 4- wi. 

„ a + 6^ 2ab a , 6^1,1 
2 a-^-b b^ a' a 

9. a^ + 68 ^ c8> Ka^ft 4- ab^ -|- a^c + ac^ -f b^c + ftc^). 

10. If a^-^b^-^c^:=l, and m^ + n^ -f r^ = 1, show that 
am + 6n -f- cr < 1. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PROGRESSIONS. 

311. A Series is a succession of numbers that follow 
each other according to some general law. The suc- 
cessive numbers are called the Terms of the series. 

A series is said to be Finite or Infinite, according as 
the number of its terms is finite or infinite. 

Of the unlimited number of different forms of series, 
we shall consider in this chapter only the Arithmetical, 
the Geometric, and the Harmonic, Progressions. 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

312. An Arithmetical Progression is a series in which 
the difference between any term and the preceding term 
is the same throughout the series. This difference is 
called the Common Difference. It may be either positive 
or negative. 

Thus the series 

2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23,... 
and 7, 6, 3, 1, —1, —3, —6, — 7,-.' 

are arithmetical progressions (A. P.). In the first series the 
common difference is 3 ; and in the second series it is — 2. Thus 
if in the second series we add — 2 to any term, we obtain the next 
term. 

307 
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313. The nth Term. Let d denote the common differ- 
ence^ and a the first term ; then by definition 

the second term = a -f d, 

the third term = a -|- 2 d, 

the fifth term = a -f 4 d, 

and the nth term = a + (n— l)d. (1) 

Thus if the first term of an A. P. is 4, and the common differ- 
ence is 6, 

the ninth term =4+( 9- 1)5 = 44, 

and the twenty-first term = 4 + (21 - 1) 5 = 104. 

Example. The fifty-fourth and fourth terms of an A. P. are 
resi)ectively — 61 and 64 ; find the twenty-seventh term. 

Here — 61 = the fifty-fourth t«rm = a + 63 d, ) 

and 64 = the fourth term = a+ Sd. ) 

Solving system (a), we find a = 71 J, d = — f . 

.'. the twenty-seventh term = a -f- 26 d = 6J. 

314. When three numbers, a, b, c, are in A. P., the 
middle term b is called the Arithmetical Mean of the 
other two terms a and c. 

315. If a, b, c are in A. P., we have 

b — a = c—b, 
.-. 6 = ^(a-hc). 

That is, the arithmetical mean of any two numbers is 
half their sum, 

316. All the terms between any two terms of an A. P. 
may be called the Arithmetical Means of the two terms. 

Between any two given numbers, any number of arith- 
metical means may be inserted. 
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Example. Insert 9 arithmetical means between 50 and 80. 

Since there are 9 arithmetical means, 80 must be the eleventh 
term, 50 being the first ; hence we have 

the eleventh term = 60 + lOd = 80. 
Hence d = 3, and the required series is 

50, 53, 66, 69, 62, 66, 68, 71, 74, 77, 80. 

317. Sum of n Terms. Let I denote the nth term, 
and 8 the sum of n terms of the series ; then 

s = a-{'{a+d)'^(a+2d)-\ h(?-d) + ^, 

or s = Z + (Z— d) + (Z— 2d)H h(a + d)+a. 

Adding the corresponding terms, we have 

2s = (a + Z) + (Gt4-0 + (^ + + *"to n terms 

.«. s = ^n(a + l), (1) 

From § 313, ^ = a + (n-^l)d. (2) 

.-. s = ^n|2a + (n-l)c?j. (3) 

If any three of the five numbers a, d, Z, n, s be given, 
the other two may be found from formulas (1) and (2), 
or from (3) and (2). 

Example 1. Find the sum of 20 terms of the A. P. 
'' ^5_l4.34. 7 + 11 + .... 

Here a = — 6, d = 4, n = 20. 

.'. « = J w {2 o + (w — 1) d} 
= 10{-10 + 19x4} 
= 660. 

Example 2. Find the sum of the first n consecutive odd num- 
bers, 1, 8, 6**'. 
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Here a = ly d = 2, n = n. 

.-. « = J n {2 a + (n - 1) d} 
= Jn{2 + (n-l)2} 

Hence the sum of n consecutive odd numbers beginning with 
unity is n*. 

Example 3. The first term of an A. P. is 6, and the sum of 25 
terms is 25. Find the common difference. 

Here a = 6, s = 25, w = 25 ; hence from (3) of § 317, we have 

25 = J X 26{12 + 24d}. 

.'. d = — ^. 

Example 4. How many terms must be taken of the series 11, 
12, 13,... to make 410? 

Here a = 11, d = 1, s = 410 ; hence from (3) of § 317, we have 

410 = }n{22 + (n-l)}. (1) 

.'. n = 20, or —41. 

Since the number of terms must be an arithmetical whole 
number, the number of terms is 20. 

Example 5. How many terms must be taken of the series —16, 
-16, -14, ... to make -100 ? 

Here a = — 16, d = 1, « = — 100 ; hence we have 

-100 = in{-32 + (n-1)}. 

.'. w =8, or 25. 

Hence the number of terms is 8 or 25. The sum of the 17 
terms following the first 8 must therefore be zero. These 17 terms 
are — 8, — 7, — •••, 7, 8, and their sum is evidently zero. 

Exercise 96. 

1. Find the twenty-seventh and forty-first terms 
in the series 5, 11, 17, •••. 

2. Find the seventeenth and fifty-fourth terms in 
the series 10, 11^, 13, •••. 
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3. Find the twentieth and thirteenth terms in the 
series — 3, —2, — 1, ••.. 

4. If the twelfth term of an A. P. is 15, and the 
twentieth term is 25, what is the common difference ? 

5. The seventh term of an A. P. is 5, and the twelfth 
term is 30. Find the common difference. 

6. The first term of an A. P. is 7, and its third term 
is 13. Find the tenth term. 

7. The first term of an A. P. is 20, and its sixth 
term is 10. Find the twelfth term. 

8. The seventh term of an A. P. is 5, and the fifth 
term is 7. Find the twelfth term. 

I 9. Which term of the series 5, 8, 11, ••• is 65? 

10. Which term of the series ^, f, f, ••• is 18 ? 

11. Insert 6 arithmetical means between 8 and 29. 

12. Insert 7 arithmetical means between 269 and 295. 

13. Insert 15 arithmetical means, between 67 and 43. 

14. If a, 5, c, d are in A. P., prove that a -f- d = 6 4- c. 

15. The sum of the second and fifth terms of an A. P. 
is 32, and the sum of the third and eighth is 48. Find 
the first term. 

16. The sum of the third and fourth terms of an A. P. 
is 187, and the sum of the seventh and eighth terms is 147. 
Find the second term. 

Find the sum of each of the following series : 

17. 5, 9, 13, ••• to 19 terms. 

18. 1, 2\, ^, ... to 12 terms. 

19. — 5, — 1, 3, ••• to 20 terms. 

20. i) -^j ij ••• to 7 terms. 

21. 10, Y, Y^ — to 7 terms. 
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22. ^, 1, ^, ••• to 15 terms. 

How many terms must be taken of 

23. The series 42, 39, 36, ... to make 316? 

24. The series 15, 12, 9, ... to make 45 ? 

25. The series — 8, — 7, — 6, ... to make 42? 

26. Find the sum of all the numbers between 100 and 
500 which are divisible by 3. 

27. Find the sum of all the odd numbers between 100 
and 200. 

28. The sum of 10 terms of an arithmetical series is 
145, and the sum of its fourth and ninth terms is 5 times 
the third term. Determine the series. 

29. Divide 80 into 4 parts which are in A. P., and 
which are such that the product of the first and fourth 
parts is J of the product of the second and third. 

30. Find 4 numbers in A. P., such that the sum of their 
squares shall be 120, and that the product of the first and 
last shall be less than the product of the other two by 8. 

31. If a body falling to the earth descends a feet the 
first second, 3a the second, 5a the third, and so on; (1) 
how far will it fall during the rth second ? (2) how far 
will it fall in t seconds ? Ans. (2 f — l)a, at*. 

32. How many strokes does a common clock make in 
12 hours ? 

33. A debt can be discharged in a year by paying $ 1 
the first week, $ 3 the second week, $ 5 the third, and so 
on. Find the last payment and the amount of the debt. 

34. One hundred apples are placed on the ground at 
the distance of a yard from one another. How far will 
a person travel, who shall bring them, one by one, to a 
basket, placed at a distance of a yard from the first apple ? 
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35. Two boys A and B set out at the same time, to 
meet each other, from two places 343 miles apart, their 
daily journeys being in A. P.; A's common difference 
being an increase of two miles, and B's a decrease of 
5 miles. On the day at the pnd of which they met, 
each travelled exactly 20 miles. Find, the duration of 
each journey. 

GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

318. A Geometrical Progression is a series in which 
the ratio of any term to the preceding term is the same 
throughout the series. This ratio is called the Common 
Ratio. It may be either positive or negative. 

Thus the series, 

2, 6, 18, 64, 162, ..., 

8, 4, 2, 1, i, •••, 

and }, —1, J, -I, ify, — , 

are geometric progressions (G. P.). In the first series, the common 
ratio is 3 ; in the second series it is ^ ; and in the last it is — }. 

If we multiply any term in either series by its common ratio, 
the product will be the next term of that series. 

319. The nth Term. Let r denote the common ratio, 
and a the first term of a G. P. ; then by definition 

the second term = ar, 
the third term = ar^, 
the fifth term = ar*, 
and the nth term = ar^~\ (1) 

Thus, if the first term of a G. P. is 8, and the common ratio is J, 

the fifth term = 8 x (J)5-i = J, 
and the ninth term = 8 x (J)®~^ = A- 
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. Example. The sixth tenn of a G. P. is 156, and the eighth term 
is 7644. Find the seventh term. 

Here 166 = sixth term = ai^^ (1) 

and 7644 = eighth term = ar^. (2) 

Divide (2) by (1), ^ 49 = r*. (3) 

/. r=±7. (4) 

From (1) and (4), a = 166 -f- (± 7)6. 

.-. the seventh term = 166 -^ (± 7)5 x (± 7)« 

= 166 (± 7) = ± 1092. 

320. When three numbers, a, 6, c, are in G. P., the 
middle term h is called the Geometric Mean of the other 
two terms a and c. 



If a, 6, c are in G. P., by § 318, we have 

c:6 = 6:a. .'. 6 = Vote. 

That is, the geometric mean of any two numbers is the 
mean proportional between them, 

322. All the terms between any two terms of a G. P. 
may be called the Geometric Means of the two terms. 

323. To insert m geometric means between a and b. 

Calling a the first term, b will be the (m + 2)th term ; 
hence by (1) of § 319, we have 

b=ar^'^\ 

.-. r="'V6-8-a. (1) 

Hence the m means required are ar, ar^, ••• ar^, in 
which r has the value given in (1). 
Example. Insert 6 geometric means between 66 and — ^. 
Here a = 66, 6 = — j\, and wi + 1 = 7. 

7,—^ 7, — 1 






16 < 2« X 2» 2 

Hence r = — }, and the 6 means required are 

-28, 14, -7, J, -J, f 
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324. Sum of n Terms. Let s denote the sum of n 
terms; then 

= a(l + r + r* + r^ H !-»•'*"* + ^""^ 

= a^^=^. §142 

1 — r 

Hence a = ^()-^) . (1) 

1 — r 

Let Z denote the nth term ; then from § 319 

I = ar^-\ (2) 

From (1) and (2) 

a = ^. (3) 

1 — r 

If any three of the five numbers a, Z, n, r, 8, be known, 
the other two may be found from (1) and (2), or from 
(3) and (2) . 

Example. Sum the series 6, —18, 54, ••• to 6 terms. 
Here a = 6, r=-18-^6=-3, n = 6. 

From(l), -'-^t5^ 

= |{l-36} 
= - 1092. 



\, When r<l numerically, the successive terms of 
a G. P. become smaller and smaller numerically, and the 
G, P. is said to be a decreasing progression. 

Thus if a = 2 and r = J, we have the decreasing G. P., 

2, 1» J» }, i, xV» -ht irT» Tiff» ^i^» •"• W 

The sum of an infinite number of terms of this series approaches 
4 as its limit. For suppose that we bisect a line four inches long, 
and take away one of the pslrts ; then bisect the remainder, and 
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take away one of the parts ; and continue this process without 
limit. It is evident that the part remaining vnll approach zero as 
its limit, and the sum of the successive parts taken away will 
approach four inches as its limit. But the lengths in inches of the 
successive parts taken away will be the terms of series (1). 
Hence the sum of an infinite number of terms of that series 
approaches 4 as its limit. 

326. The limit of the sum of an infinite number of 
terms of a decreasing O, P. is ^ 



1-r 

For, from (1) of § 324, we have 

1— r 1— r 

Now if r < 1 numerically, and the number of terms, 
or n, be increased without limit, then 

r* = 0. .-. -^^ = 0. 
1 — r 

Hence from (1), by § 281, we obtain 

It («) = ^- (2) 

1 — r 

The limit of the sum of an infinite number of terms of 
a series is often called the sum. 

Example 1. Sum the series 1, i, ^, •••, to infinity. 
Here a = 1, r = J. 

From (2), lt(«) = -^ = 2. 

Example 2, Sum the series 9, —3, 1, ..., to infinity. 
Here a = 9, r = — J. 

From (2), lt(«) = ? = ^ = 
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Example 3. Find the value of 0.423. 

0.423 = 0.4232323 ... = i- + ??. + 23 

10 108 106 

Now, 23 23 23 ._23^/,_ M 

' 108 106^107^ 108 ^ 102/ 

_.23 10^_23_ 
108 99 990' 

.-. 0.423 = T^ + ^A = HJ- 

Example 4. Find the G. P. whose sum to infinity is 18, and 
whose second term is — 8. 

Here ar = - 8, (1) 

and -^ = 18. (2) 

1 — r 

Divide (1) by (2), r(l - r) = - f 

.-. ra - r - I = 0. 

.-. r= -i or J. 

Only the value — J is admissible for r, since the series is a 
decreasing one. 

From (1), a = - 8 -I- (- J) = 24. 

Hence the series is 24, — 8, f, — f , ••*. 



Exercise 97. 
Find the last term in the following series : — 

1. 2, 4, 8, •••, to 9 terms. 2. 2, 3, 4^, •••, to 6 terms. 

3. 3, —3^, 3^ ..., to 2ri terms. 

4. Xy 1,-, ..., to 30 terms. 

6. The first term of a G. P. is 3, and the third term 
is 4. Find the fifth term. 

6* The third term of a G. P. is 1, and the sixth term 
is —J. Find the tenth term. 
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7. The fourth term of a G.P. is 0.016, and th( 
seventh term is 0.000128. Find the first term. 

8. The fourth term of a G. P. is -j^, and the seventh 
term is — ^^. Find the sixth term. 

9. Insert 3 geometric means between 486 and 6. 

10. Insert 4 geometric means between \ and 128. 

11. Insert 5 geometric means between 3 and 0.000192. 

12. Insert 4 geometric means between a*6~^ and a~^b\ 

Find the sum of the series 

13. 64, 32, 16, ... to 10 terms. 

14. 8.1, 2.7, 0.9, ... to 7 terms. 

16. 3, —1, ^, ... to 6 terms. 
l^« i> i> f> ••• to 7 terms. 

17. — ^, ^, — f, ••• to 6 terms. 

18. 2, —4, 8, ... to 2j> terms. 

Sum to infinity the following series : 

19. 9, 6, 4, ... 22. I, —1, I, ... 

20. }, -J, \, ... 23. 0.9, 0.03, 0.001, ... 

21. I, f, ^, ... 24. 0.8, -0.4,0.2, ... 

By the method of § 326 find the value of 

26. 0.3. 26. 0.16. 27. 0.24. 28. 0.378. 29. 0.037. 

30. Find the G.P. whose sum to infinity is 4, and 
whose second term is f . 

31. Find the G. P. whose sum to infinity is 9, and 
whose second term is —4. 

32. If every alternate term of a G. P. be taken away, 
the remaining terms will be in G. P. 

33. If all the terms of a G. P. be multiplied by the 
same number, the products will be in G. P. 
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34. Show that the reciprocals of the terms of a G. P. 
are in G. P. 

35. By saving 1 cent the first day, 2 cents the second 
day, 4 cents the third day, and so on, doubling the 
amount every day, how much would be saved in a month 
of 30 days ? 

36. Suppose a body to move eternally as follows: 20 
feet the first minute, 19 feet the second minute, 18^ 
feet the third minute, and so on. Find the limit of the 
distance passed over. 

37. A ball falls from the height of 100 feet, and at 
every fall rebounds one fourth the distance. Find the dis- 
tance passed through by the ball before it comes to rest. 

38. If in Problem 31 of Exercise 96, a=W^, find 
how long it will be before the ball in the preceding prob- 
lem comes to rest. 

To fall 100 feet, it takes VlOO -^ le^^ ^^, or 10 V^ , seconds ; to 
rebound, or to fall, 26 feet, it takes v^FTT6^, or 5 VJ/^, sec- 
onds; to rebound, or to fall, 6J feet, it takes V6J -=- 16^^^, or 
f "^i^it seconds ; and so on. 

Hence the time = 10 V^ -f- 2 (6 V^ + f V^ -f- ...) 

= 30 V^ = 3^^% V679 = 7.4806 -f- 

HAEMONIC PROGRESSION. 

327. An Harmonic Progression is a series of numbers 
whose reciprocals form an A. P. 

Thus the two series 

1» h h h •••» ^^^ 4» -4, -J, ... 

are* each an harmonic progression; for the reciprocals of their 

terms 

1, 3, 6, 7, ..., and J, -J, -|, ... 
are in A. F. 
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When three numbers are in harmonic progres- 
sion (H. P.), the middle term is called the Harmonic 
Mean of the other two. 



h Let H be the harmonic mean of a and b ; then 
by § 327, 

-, -=, - are in A, P. 
a H 

1111 
H a b H 

2 l.l^^rr 2ab 
•*• ^=" + I» ^^-^="~71.• 
330. If A and O denote respectively the arithmetical 
and the geometric mean of a and b, then (§§ 315, 321) 



A=^^, 6? = V^, H = 



2ab 



2 ' ' a+b 

2 a + & 

Hence A:G=^0:H. 

That is, <^e geometric mean of any two numbers is also 
the geometric mean of their arithmetic and harmonic means, 

33L Problems in H. P. are generally solved by in- 
verting the terms, and making use of the properties of 
the resulting A. P. 



Example. The fifteenth term of an H. P. is ^, and the twenty- 
third term is ^. Find the series. 

Let a be the first term, and d the common difference of the 
corresponding A. P. ; then 
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26 = the fifteenth term = a + 14 (2, 
and 41 = the twenty-third term = a + 22 d. 

,-, (2 = 2, o =— 3. 
Hence the A. P. is —3, —1, 1, 3, 5, ..., 
and the H. P. is -J, -1, 1, J, \ .... 

Exercise 98. 

1. Find the sixth term of the series 4, 2, 1^, •••• 

2. Find the eighth term of the series 1^, 1-J-f, 2-j^, •••. 

Kind the series in which 

3. The second term is 2, and the thirty-first term 

ISA- 

4. The thirty-ninth term is ^, and the fifty-fourth 
term is ^. 

Find the harmonic mean between 

5. 2 and 4. 6. 1 and 13. 7. \ and -^. 

8. Insert 2 harmonic means between 4 and 12. 

9. Insert 3 harmonic means between 2f and 12. 

10. Insert 4 harmonic means between 1 and 6. 

11. If a, &, c, are in harmonic progression, prove that 
a — &:6--c=a:c. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

LOGARITHMS. 

332. The Logarithm of a number is the exponent by 
which a fixed base must be affected in order to be equal 
to the number. That is, if a* = ^, aj is the logarithm 
of ^to the base a, which is written x^log^If, 

Thus, since 3^ = 9, 2 = logs 0. 

Since 2* =16, 4 = log2 16. 

Since W = 10, 102 = 100, 10* = 1000, ..., 

the positive numbers 1, 2, 3, •.-, are respectively the logarithms of 
10, 100, 1000, •.., to the base 10. 

To the base 10 the logarithms of all numbers between 1 and 
10, 10 and 100, 100 and 1000, ••*, are incommensurable. 

Since 3-2 = 4, - 2 = logs J. 

Since lO-i = 0.1, IO-2 = 0.01, 10-« = 0.001, ..., 

the negative numbers — 1, — 2, — 3, •••, are respectively the loga- 
rithms of 0.1, 0.01, 0.001, ..., to the base 10. 



Any positive number except 1 may evidently be 
taken as the base of logarithms. The following are the 
fundamental properties of logarithms to any base. 

334. The logarithm of 1 is zero. 
For aO = l. .-. logj = 0. 

335. The logarithm of the base itself is 1. 

For a^=za, .•. log„a = 1. 

322 
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The logarithm of aprod'oct eqimls the sum of the 
logarithms of its factors. 

For let M= a', jy= a" ; 

then M x N= a*+«'. 

Hence log^ (M x N) = x-^y = log^M+ log^^T, 

337. TJie logarithm of a quotient equals the logarithm 
of the dividend minus that of the divisor. 

For let M=za', N=:a*; 

then M'hN=a'-*. 

Hence log„(3f -$- N) = x-'yz=z log^M— log^-^. 



The logarithm of a positive number affected with 
any exponent equals the logarithm of the number multiplied 
by the exponent 

Let M = a'; 

then, whatever be the value of p, 

Hence log^ ( JIf ^) z=px=p log^ M, 

339. By § 338, the logarithm of any power of a num- 
ber equals the logarithm of the number multiplied by the 
exponent of the power ; and the logarithm of any root of 
a number equals the logarithm of the number divided by 
the index of the root. 

340. yrom the principles proved above, we see that 
by the use of logarithms the operations of multiplication 
and division may be replaced by those of addition and 
subtraction, and the operations of involution and evolu- 
tion by those of multiplication and division. 
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Example. Find log a — — in terms of loga x, loga b, logs c. 

log. ^ = loga x^ - log. (6«c^) § 336 

= log. J - (log. 6» + log. ci) § 336 

= I log.* - 31og.6 - }log.c. § 337 

Exercise 99. 

1. Find log^i; log4 64; loggSl; logj, 32 ; log5l25; 
log4TV; log,^; log3^; loga^; logs^; logfiyir- 

2. If 10 is the base, between what integral numbers 
does the logarithm of any number between 1 and 10 lie ? 
Of any number between 10 and 100 ? Of any number 
between 100 and 1000? Of any number between 0.1 
and 1 ? Of any number between 0.01 and 0.1 ? Of any 
number between 0.001 and 0.01 ? 

In the next six examples express log. y in terms of 
log. 6, log. c, log. aj, and log. z. 

3. y = a^bi(f. 6. y=^W^. 

4. y = ^2.A/?. 7. y = V^-^^^V. 

6. y = -— • 8. y=^ "^ 



COMMON LOGARITHMS. 

341. The logarithms used for numerical computations 
are always those to base 10 ; for this reason logarithms 
to base 10 are called Common Logarithms. Hereafter in 
this chapter when no base is written, the base 10 is to be 
understood. It is evident that the logarithms of most 
numbers consist of an integral part and a fractional part. 
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The common logarithm of a number less than 1 is 
negative; but for convenience it is always written in 
such a form that the fractional part will be positive, 

T\mB the common logarithm of any number between 

1 and 10 will be + a fraction, 

10 and 100 will be 1 + a fraction, 

100 and 1000 will be 2 + a fraction, 

0.1 and 1 will be — 1 + a fraction, 

0.01 and 0.1 will be — 2 + a fraction, 

9.001 and 0.01 will be -3 + a fraction. 

342. The integral part of a logarithm is called the 

Characteristic; and the fractional part, which is always 

positive, the Mantissa. 

Thus in the logarithm 2.6798, 2 is the characteristic and .5798 
the mantissa. In the logarithm — 2 + .7168, which is often writ- 
ten 2.7168, —2 is the characteristic and .7168 the mantissa. 

343. If two numbers differ only in the position of the 
decimal point, their common logarithms have the sam£ 
mantissa. 

For log{Nx 10"*) =\ogN+ m. 

Now if m is any whole number either positive or 
negative, the numbers -^ and -^ x lO* will differ only 
in the position of the decimal point; and log N and 
log(^X 10*") will differ only by the whole number m; 
that is, they will have the same mantissa. 

Thus having given that log 31 = 1.4914, we have 

log 0.031 = log (31 ^ 1000) = log 31 - log 1000 

= 1.4914 - 3 
= 8.4914 - 10. 

Here the negative characteristic —2 is written in the very com- 
mon form 8—10. 
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344. The characteristic of the common logarithm of any 
number can be determined by one of the two following 
simple rules : 

(i.) If the number is greater than unity, the character- 
istic is positive and numericoMy one less than tJie number 
of digits in its integral part. 

For let iV^ denote a number that has n digits in its 
integral part ; then N lies between 10"~^ and 10* ; that is, 

jy__ j^Q(n-l)+a fraction^ 

.-. log-^=(n—l) + a mantissa. 

Thus 785 lies between lO^ and ID* ; 
hence log 785 = 2 + a mantissa. 

(ii.) If the number is less than unity, the characteristic 
is negative and numerically one greater than the number 
of ciphers immediately after the decimal point. 

For let N denote a decimal with n ciphers immediately- 
after the decimal point; then N lies between 10"^*+^^ 
and 10~" ; that is, 

J^_- ][()-(n+l)+»ft»ctk)n^ 

.-. log iV^= — (n + 1) + a mantissa. 

Thus 0.0078 lies between 10-8 and 10-2 ; 
hence log 0.0078 = — 3 + a mantissa. 

The converse of rules (i.) and (ii.) may be stated as 
follows : 

(i.) If the characteristic of a common logarithm is +n, 
there are n-fl integral places in the corresponding number. 

(ii.) If the characteristic is — n, there are n — 1 ciphers 
immediately to the right of the decimal point in the number. 

Thus if log N= 3.6712^then the number iV^ will have four inte- 
gral places. If log JV= 4.9345, then N will be less than 1, and 
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there will be three ciphers immediately to the right of the decimal 
point in the number JV. 

345. When a negative logarithm is to be divided by 

any number, the logarithm must be so modified in form 

that the negative part will be exactly divisible by the 

numbiBi. 

Example. Given log 0.0785 = 2.8d49, find log v^O.0785. 

Log </0:6m = I log 0.0786. 

= I (2.8949) 

= 1(7. + 6.8949) =1.8421. 

Adding both — 6 and + 5 to the logarithm does not change ita 
value and makes its negative part divisible by 7. 

Exercise 100. 

Given log 2 = 0.3010 ; log 3 = 0.4771 ; log 5 = 0.6990 ; 
log 7 = 0.8451; log 11 = 1.0414 ; find the common loga- 
rithm of 

1 . 0.0105. 106 = 3 X 5 X 7. 

.-. log 105 = log 3 + log 5 + log 7 

= 0.4771 + 0.6990 + 0.8451 
= 2.0212. 
.-. log 0.0105 = 2.0212 or 8.0212 - 10. § 343 

2. 15. 11. 8.4. 20. 42-5-25. 29. Vo:0^. 

3. 21. 12. 0.128. 21. 7f 30. V0.0054. 

4. 56. 13. 0.0035. 22. 2P. 31. V0.00021. 
6. 112. 14. 0.00021. 23. 5i 32. -v/0.0105. 

6. 216. 15. 0.0216. 24. 12i 33. V0.0165, 

7. 147. 16. 0.0054. 25. 15i 34. ^0.0693. 

8. 34.3. 17. 0.0063. 26. a/98. 35. (15-^14)V. 

9. 37.5. 18. 77^15. 27. ^^126. 36. (0.21^0.11)*. 
10.840. 19. 21-^-16. 28.,V0;23i. 37.(0.08-5-0.03)*. 
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346. Tables of Logarithms. Common logarithms have 
two great practical advantages: (i.) Characteristics are 
known by § 344, so that only mantissas are tabulated ; 
(ii.) mantissas are determined by the sequence of digits 
(§ 343), so that the mantissas of integral numbers only 
are tabulated. 

At the close of this chapter will be found a table 
which contains the mantissas of the common logarithms 
of all numbers from 1 to 999 correct to four decimal 
places. 

Note. Tables are published which give the logarithms of all 
numbers from 1 to 99999 calculated to seven places of decimals ; 
these are called * seven-place ' logarithms. For many purposes, 
however, the four-place or five-place logarithms are sufl&ciently 
accurate. 

From a table of logarithms we may obtain (i.) the 
logarithm of a given number, or (ii.) the number cor- 
responding to a given logarithm. 

347. To find the logarithm of a given number. 

(1) To find log 7.86. 

By § 343 the required mantissa is the mantissa of log 785. 
Look in column headed ** N " for 78. Passing along this 
line to column headed 5, we find .8949, the required mantissa. 
Adding the characteristic, we have 

log 7.86 = 0.8949. 

(2) To find log 4273.2. 

When the number contains more than three significant figures, 
use must be made of the principle that when the difference of two 
numbers is small compared with either of them, the difference of 
the numbers is approximately proportional to the difference of 
their logarithms. 

By § 343 the required mantissa is that of log 427.32. 

The mantissa of log 427 = .6304. 
The mantissa of log 428 = .6314. 
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That is, an increase of 1 in the number causes an increase of 
.0010 in the mantissa; hence an increase of .32 in the number 
will cause an increase of .32 of .0010, or .0003, in the mantissa. 
Adding .0003 to the mantissa of log 427, and writing the char- 
acteristic, we have log 4273.2 = 3.6307. 

(3) To find log 0.0006049. 

By § 343 the required mantissa is that of log 604.9. 

The mantissa of log 604 = .7810. 
The mantissa of log 606 = .7818. 
Hence .9 of .0008, or .0007, must be added to .7810. 
.-. log 0.0006049 = 4.7817, or 6.7817 - 10. 

(4) To find log 30 or log 3, find mantissa of log 300. 

348. To find a number when its logarithm is given, 

(1) To find the number of which the logarithm is 3.8954. 

Look in the table for the mantissa .8964. It is found in line 78 
and in column 6 ; hence .8964 is the mantissa of log 786. 

.-. 3.8964 = log 7860; 

or 7860 is the number whose logarithm is 3.8964. 

(2) To find the number of which the logarithm is 1.6290. 

Look in the table for the mantissa .6290. It cannot be found ; 
but the next less mantissa is 6284, and the next greater is 6294. 

Also, 6284 = mantissa of log 426, 

and 6294 = mantissa of log 426. 

That is, an increase of .0010 in the mantissa causes an increase of 
1 in the number ; hence an increase of .0006 in the mantissa will 
cause an increase of /^ of 1 , or .6, in the number ; hence .6290 
is the mantissa of log 426.6 ; and therefore 1.6290 = log 42.66. 

(3) To find the number of which the logarithm is 3.8418. 

Look in the table for the mantissa 8418. It cannot be found ; 
but 8414 = mantissa of log 694, 

and 8420 = mantissa of log 696. 
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That is, an increase of .0006 in the mantissa causes an increase 
of 1 in the number ; hence an increase of .0004 in the mantissa- 
will cause an increase of ^ of 1, or .66, in the number ; hence 8418 
is the mantissa of log 604.66. 

.-. 3.8418 = log 0.0060466. 

Exercise 101. 
Find, from the table, the logarithm of 

1. 8. 5. 703. 9. 0.05307. 13. 7.4803. 

2. 50. 6. 7.89. 10. 78542. 14. 2063.4. 

3. 6.3. 7. 0.178. 11. 0.50438. 16. 0.0087741. 

4. 374. 8. 3.476. 12. 0.00716. 16. 0.017423. 

Find the number of which the logarithm is 

17. 1.8797. 22. 8.1648-10. 27. 3.7425. 

18. 7.6284-10. 23. 9.3178-10. 28. 7.1342-10. 

19. 0.2165. 24. 1.6482. 29. 3.7045. 

20. 2.7364. 25. 8.5209-10. 30. 8.7982-10. 

21. 4.0095. 26. 3.8016. 31. 3.4793. 

349. The Cologarithm of a number is the logarithm of 
its reciprocal. 

That is, colog JV = log (1 -^ iV) = - log N 

= (10-logi\r)-10. 

If log^> and < 10, colog -K'' is written 

(10 - log N) - 10, 

to avoid a negative decimal in the cologarithm. 
If log ^> 10 and <20, colog JV is written 

(20-logiV')-20, 
for the same reason. 
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Thus colog 0.0574 = - (2.7689) = 1.2411 ; 

colog 432 = (10 - 2.6263) - 10= 7.3737 - 10 ; 
colog 346000000000 = (20 - 11.5378) - 20= 8.4622 - 20. 

Instead of subtracting the logarithm of a divisor, we 
may by § 73 add its cologarithm. 

ExAMPLB. Fmd the value of ^^'^^ ^ 0.0723 ^ 

0.0534 X 7.238 

log 15.08 = 1.1784 

log 0.0723 = 8.8591 - 10 
colog 0.0534 = 1.2725 
colog 7.238 = 9.1404-10 

Add, log (fraction) = 0.4504 = log 2 .8213. 
Hence the fraction = 2.8213. 

* 

Example 2. Find the value of 0.0543 x 6.34 x (-6.178). 

log 0.0543 = 8.7348 - 10 
log 6.34 = 0.8021 
log 5.178 = 0.7141 

Add, log (product) = 0.^2510 = log 1.7824. 

Hence the product is —1.7824. 

Note. By logarithms we obtain simply the arithmetical value 
of the result ; its quality must be determined by the laws of quality. 



Example 3. Find the value of -^; , 

.0231* 



g / 5.42 X 4277 
^3.24* X 0.023: 



log 5.42 = 0. 7340 = 0.7340 

2 log 427. = (2.6304) x 2 = 5.2608 

4 colog 3.24 = (9.4895 - 10) x 4 = 7.9580 - 10 
} colog 0.0231 = (1.6364) -^ 2 = 0.8182 

5 )4.7710 
,*. log (root) =0.9642 
.•, root = 9. 
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360. An Exponential Equation is one in which the 
unknown letter 'appears in an exponent; as 2* = 5, 
x' = 10. Such equations are solved by the aid of 
logarithms. 

Example 1. Solve 3** - 14 x 3«+ 46 = 0. (1) 

From (1), (3- _ 9) (3« - 5) = 0. (2) 

Equation (2) is equivalent to the two equations 

3« = 9 and 3« = 5. 
From 3 = 9, z = 2 ; and from 3> = 5, 

z log 3 = log 5. 

...x = »5&i = 0,^? = 1.4«49. 
log 3 0.4771 

Hence the aolatioiis of (1) are 2 and 1.4049. 

Exercise 102. 

Find by logarithms the value of 

1. 742.8x0.02374. 7. 4743 -f- 327.4. 

2. 0.3527x0.00572. g. 9.346 -i-(- 0.0765). 

3. 78.42 X 0.000437. 2.476 x (-0.742) 

4. 6234 X (-0.03671). ' 73.81 x (-0.00121)' 

5. 3.246 X (-0.0746). ^^ 321 x (-48.1) x (367) 

6. -4.278 X (-0.357). * 421 x (-741) x (4.21)- 

11, gf 14. (H)». 17. mr- 

12. 0.02li 15. 714.21 18. {^Y'". 

13. 0.532». 16. (HI)'. 19. 4.71«-'«', 

20. /o.035» x 54.2 X 785^^ x 0.0742 
^~ 4.72^ X 7.14* x 8.47* " 
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.4 



2j ,, 0.04272x5.27x0.876* 



7.421* X Vl.74 X VO.00216 



22 «,..714* X 0.1371* X 0.0718* 



A/ 



0.5242 X 0.742* x 0.0527* 
Solve 

23. 31' = 23. 25. 5« = 800. 27. 5*-8=8^+\ 

24. 0.3* = 0.8. 26. 12* =3528. 28. a^b^^d", 
29. 2*^5*'-i = 4*-3*+^ ' 30. 4^ + 56 = 15x4-. 

COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUITIES. 

351. To find the compound interesty $ I, and amount, 
^ M, of a given principal, $ P, in n years, $ r hein^ the 
interest on $ 1 for 1 year. 

Let $ i? = the amount of $ 1 in 1 year ; then i? = 1 
+ r, and the amount of $ P at the end of the first year 
is $ PR ; and since this is the principal for the second 
year, the amount at the end of the second year is 
^ PR X i2, or $ PB^, For like reason the amount at 
the end of the third year is $PR^, and so on; hence 
the amount in n years is $ PR^ ; that is, 

Jtf=Pif, or P(l + r)^ (1) 

Hence /=P(i^-l). (2) 

If the interest is payable semi-annually, the amount 
of $P in ^ a year will be $P(l + ir); hence, as n 
years equals 2n half-years, 

M=.P{l + ir)\ (3) 

Similarly, if the interest is payable quarterly, 

-af=P(l + ir)^. (4) 
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ExAMPLB. Find the time in which a sum of money will double 
itself at ten per cent compound interest, interest to be '* converted 
into principal" semi-annually. 

Here 1 + J r = 1.05. Let P = 1 ; then M=2, 

Substituting these values in (3), we obtain 

2 = (1.05)a». 

.*. log 2 =2n- log 1.06. 

log 2 0.3010 » . ^^„^ .^ 
.*. n = s = = 7.1 years. Ans. 

2 log 1.05 0.0424 ^ 

352. Present Value and Discount. Let $ P denote the 
present value of the sum $ M due in n years, at the rate 
$ r ; then evidently in n years at the rate $rf$P will 
amount to $ M; hence 

M= PR", or P= MBr". 

Let $2> be the discount; then 

D = Jtf- P=: M{1 - 22-*). 

353. An Annuity is a fixed sum of money that is 
payable once a year, or at more frequent regular inter- 
vals, under certain stated conditions. An Annuity Cer- 
tain is one payable for a fixed number of years. A Life 
Annuity is one payable during the lifetime of a person. 
A Perpetual Annuity ^ or Perpetuity^ is one that is to con- 
tinue forever, as, for instance, the rent of a freehold 
estate. 



To find the amount of an annuity left unpaid for 
a given number ofyearSj allowing compound interest 

Let $-4 be the annuity, n the number of years, $-B the 
amount of one dollar in one year, f Jf the required 
amount. Then evidently the number of dollars due at 
the end of the 
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First year = A-, 
Second year = AB + A ; 
Third year =AIP-^AR + Ai 

nth year = AR"-^ + AR"-^ H h AR + A 

^ A{R-1) 

That is, Jtf=-(i^-l). (1) 

Example 1. Find the amount of an annuity of $100 in 20 
years, allowing compound interest at 4^ per cent. 

M^Mb^ - 1) = 100(1-046^-1) . 
r^ ^ 0.046 

By logarithms 1.04520 = 2.4117. 

...j|f=lllilZ = 3137.11. 
0.046 

Hence the amount of the annuity is $3137.11. 

Example 2. What sum must be set aside annually that it may 
amount to $50,000 in 10 years at 6 per cent compound interest ? 

From(l), 4 = -^?^ = ^MOOxaoe = 3793.37. 
^ ^ B^ — \ 1.0610 — 1 

Hence the required sum is $3793.37. 



To find the present value of an annuity of $A. 
payable a^t the end of each of n successive years. 

Let $P denote the present value ; then the amount of 
$P in n years will equal the amount of the annuity in 
the same time ; that is^ 

Pi^ = J.(i^-l)r-\ (1) 

.-. P=J.(l-i2-»)r-\ (2) 

If the annuity be perpetual, then w = oo, Z2"" = 0, and 
(2) becomes 



F=Ar 



-1 
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Exercise 103. 

1. Write out the logarithmic equations for finding 
each of the four numbers M, B, P, n, 

2. In what time, at 6 per cent compound interest, 
will $ 100 amount to f 1000 ? 

3. Find the time in which a sum will double itself at 
4 per cent compound interest. 

4. Find in how many years $ 1000 will become $ 2500 
at 10 per cent compound interest. 

5. Find the present value of $10,000 due 8 years 
hence at 6 per cent compound interest. 

6. Find the amount of $ 1 at 6 per cent compound 
interest in a century. 

7. Show that money will increase more than seven- 
teen-thousand-fold in a century at 10 per cent compound 
interest. 

8. If A leaves B f 1000 a year to accumulate for 3 
years at 4 per cent compound interest, find what amount 
B should receive. 

9. Find the present value of the legacy in Example 8. 

10. Find the present value, at 5 per cent, of an estate 
of $ 1000 a year to be entered on immediately. 

11. A freehold estate worth $120 a year is sold for 
$ 4000 ; find the rate of interest. 

12. A man has a capital of $20,000, for which he 
receives interest at 5 per cent ; if he spends $ 1800 every 
year, show that he will be ruined before the end of the 
17th year. 
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N 





1 


^ 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 


0000 
0414 
0792 
1139 
1461 


0043 
0463 
082^ 
1173 
1492 


0086 
0492 
0864 
1206 
1623 


0128 
0631 
0899 
1239 
1663 


0170 
0669 
0934 
1271 
1684 


0212 
0607 
0969 
1303 
1614 


0263 
0646 
1004 
1336 
1644 


0294 
0682 
1038 
1367 
1673 


0334 
0719 
1072 
1399 
1703 


0374 
0766 
1106 
1430 
1732 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 


1761 
2041 
2304 
2663 
2788 


1790 
2068 
2330 
2677 
2810 


1818 
2096 
2366 
2601 
2833 


1847 
2122 
2380 
2626 
2866 


1876 
2148 
2406 
2648 

2878 


1903 
2176 
2430 
2672 
2900 


1931 
2201 
2466 
2696 
2923 


1960 
2227 
2480 
2718 
2946 


1987 
2263 
2604 
2742 
2967 


2014 
2279 
2629 
2766 
2989 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


3010 
3222 
3424 
3617 
3802 


3032 
3243 
3444 
3636 
3820 


3064 
3263 
3464 
3666 
3838 


3076 
3284 
3483 
3674 
3866 


3096 
3304 
3602 
3692 
3874 


3118 
3324 
3622 
3711 
3892 


3139 
3346 
3641 
3729 
3909 


3160 
3366 
3660 
3747 
3927 


3181 
3386 
3679 
3766 
3946 


3201 
3404 
3698 
3784 
3962 


25 

26 
27 
28 
29 


3979 
4160 
4314 
4472 
4624 


3997 
4166 
4330 

4487 
4639 


4014 
4183 
4346 
4602 
4664 


4031 
4200 
4362 
4618 
4669 


4048 
4216 
4378 
4633 
4683 


4066 
4232 
4393 

4648 
4698 


4082 
4249 
4409 
4664 
4713 


4099 
4266 
4426 
4679 

4728 


4116 
4281 
4440 
4694 
4742 


4133 
4298 
4466 
4609 
4767 


30 

31 
32 
33 
84 


4771 
4914 
6061 
6186 
6316 


4786 
4928 
6066 
6198 
6328 


4800 
4942 
6079 
6211 
6340 


4814 
4966 
6092 
6224 
6363 


4829 
4969 
6106 
6237 
6366 


4843 
4983 
6119 
6260 
6378 


4867 
4997 
5182 
6263 
6391 


4871 
6011 
6146 
6276 
6403 


4886 
6024 
6169 
6289 
6416 


4900 
6038 
6172 
6302 
6428 


35 

36 
37 
38 
89 


6441 
6663 
6682 
6798 
6911 


6463 
6676 
6694 
6809 
6922 


6466 

6687 
6706 
6821 
6933 


6478 
6699 
6717 
6832 
6944 


6490 
6611 
6729 
6843 
6966 


6602 
6623 
6740 
6866 
6966 


6614 
6636 
6762 
6866 
6977 


6627 
6647 
6763 
6877 
6988 


6639 
6668 
6776 
6888 
6999 


6661 
6670 
6786 
6899 
6010 


40 

41 
42 
48 
44 


6021 
6128 
6232 
6336 
6436 


6031 
6138 
6243 
6346 
6444 


6042 
6149 
6263 
6366 
6464 


6063 
6160 
6263 
6366 
6464 


6064 
6170 
6274 
6376 
6474 


6076 
6180 
6284 
6386 
6484 


6086 
6191 
6294 
6396 
6493 


6096 
6201 
6304 
6406 
6603 


6107 
6212 
6314 
6416 
6613 


6117 
6222 
6326 
6426 
6622 


45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


6632 
6628 
6721 
6812 
6902 


6642 
6637 
6730 
6821 
6911 


6661 
6646 
6739 
6830 
6920 


6661 
6666 
6749 
6839 
6928 


6671 
6666 
6768 
6848 
6937 


6680 
6676 
6767 
7867 
6946 


6690 
6684 
6776 
6866 
6966 


6699 
6693 
6786 
6876 
6964 


6609 
6702 
6794 
6884 
6972 


6618 
6712 
6803 
6893 
6981 


50 

61 
62 
63 
54 


6990 
7076 
7160 
7243 
7324 


6998 
7084 
7168 
7261 
7332 


7007 
7093 
7177 
7269 
7340 


7016 
7101 
7186 
7267 
7348 


7024 
7110 
7193 
7276 
7366 


7033 
7118 
7202 
7284 
7364 


7042 
7126 
7210 
7292 
7372 


7060 
7136 
7218 
7300 
7380 


7069 
7143 
7226 
7308 
7388 


7067 
7162 
7236 
7316 
7396 
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N 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


55 

66 
67 
58 
69 


7404 
7482 
7569 
7634 
7709 


7412 
7490 
7566 
7642 
7716 


7419 
7497 
7574 
7649 
7723 


7427 
7505 
7682 
7657 
7731 


7436 
7513 
7589 
7664 
7738 


7443 

7620 
7697 
7672 
7746 


7451 
7528 
7604 
7679 
7762 


7459 
7536 
7612 
7686 
7760 


7466 
7643 
7619 
7694 
7767 


7474 
7551 
7627 
7701 
7774 


60 
61 
63 
63 
64 


7782 
7863 
7924 
7993 
8062 


7789 
7860 
7931 
8000 
8069 


7796 
7868 
7938 
8007 
8075 


7803 
7875 
7945 
8014 
8082 


7810 
7882 
7962 
8021 
8089 


7818 
7889 
7959 
8028 
8096 


7825 
7896 
7966 
8035 
8102 


7832 
7903 
7973 
8041 
8109 


7839 
7910 
7980 
8048 
8116 


7846 
7917 
7987 
8055 
8122 


65 

66 
67 
68 
69 


8129 
8196 
8261 
8326 
8388 


8136 
8202 
8267 
8331 
8395 


8142 
8209 
8274 
8388 
8401 


8149 
8215 
8280 
8344 
8407 


8166 
8222 
8287 
8351 
8414 


8162 
8228 
8293 
8357 
8420 


8169 
8235 
8299 
8363 
8426 


8176 
8241 
8306 
8370 
8432 


8182 
8248 
8312 
8376 
8439 


8189 
8264 
8319 
8382 
8445 


70 
71 
72 
78 
74 


8461 
8613 
8573 
8633 
8692 


8457 
8519 
8579 
8639 
8698 


8463 
8525 
8585 
8645 
8704 


8470 
8631 
8691 
8651 
8710 


8476 
8537 
8697 
8657 
8716 


8482 
8543 
8603 
8663 

8722 


8488 
8649 
8609 
8669 
8727 


8494, 

8556 

8616 

8675 

8783 


8500 
8661 
8621 
8681 
8739 


8506 
8567 
8627 
8686 
8745 


75 

76 
77 
78 
79 


8751 
8808 
8865 
8921 
8976 


8766 
8814 
8871 
8927 
8982 


8762 
8820 
8876 
8932 
8987 


8768 
8825 
8882 
8938 
8993 


8774 
8831 
8887 
8943 
8998 


8779 
8837 
8893 
8949 
9004 


8785 
8842 
8899 
8954 
9009 


8791 
8848 
8904 
8960 
9015 


8797 
8864 
8910 
8966 
9020 


8802 
8869 
8915 
8971 
9025 


80 
81 
82 

88 
84 


9031 
9085 
9138 
9191 
9243 


9036 
9090 
9143 
9196 
9248 


9042 
9096 
9149 
9201 
9253 


9047 
9101 
9154 
9206 
9258 


9053 
9106 
9159 
9212 
9263 


9058 
9112 
9166 
9217 
9269 


9063 
9117 
9170 
9222 
9274 


9069 
9122 
9175 
9227 
9279 


9074 
9128 
9180 
9232 
9284 


9079 
9133 
9186 
9238 
9289 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


9294 
9345 
9395 
9445 
9494 


9299 
9350 
9400 
9460 
9499 


9304 
9355 
9405 
9455 
9504 


9309 
9360 
9410 
9460 
9609 


9316 
9365 
9415 
9465 
9513 


9320 
9370 
9420 
9469 
9518 


9326 
9376 
9425 
9474 
9523 


9330 
9380 
9430 
9479 
9528 


9335 
9385 
9435 
9484 
9633 


9340 
9390 
9440 
9489 
9638 


90 

91 
92 
93 
94 


9542 
9590 
9638 
9685 
9731 


9647 
9595 
9643 
9689 
9736 


9552 
9600 
9647 
9694 
9741 


9557 
9605 
9662 
9699 
9745 


9562 
9609 
9667 
9703 
9750 


9666 
9614 
9661 
9708 
9754 


9571 
9619 
9666 
9713 
9759 


9576 
9624 
9671 
9717 
9763 


9581 
9628 
9675 
9722 
9768 


9586 
9633 
9680 
9727 
9773 


95 

96 
97 
98 
99 


9777 
9823 
9868 
9912 
9966 


9782 
9827 
9872 
9917 
9961 


9786 
9832 
9877 
9921 
9965 


9791 
9836 
9881 
9P26 
9969 


9795 
9841 
9886 
9930 
9974 


9800 
9845 
9890 
9934 
9978 


9806 
9850 
9894 
9939 
9983 


9809 
9854 
9899 
9943 
9987 


9814 
9859 
9903 
9948 
9991 


9818 
9863 
9908 
9962 
9996 
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A College Algebra 



By Professor J. M. Taylor, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
i6mo, cloth, 326 pages. Price, 1^1.50. 

A VIGOROUS and scientific method characterizes this book. 
In it equations and systems of equations are treated as 
such, and not as equalities simply. 

A strong feature is the clearness and conciseness in the state- 
ment and proof of general principles, which are always followed 
by illustrative examples. Only a few examples are contained in 
the First Part, which is designed for reference or review. The 
Second Part contains numerous and well selected examples. 

Differentiation, and the subjects usually treated in university 
algebras, are brought within such limits that they can be success- 
fully pursued in the time allowed in classical courses. 

Each chapter is as nearly as possibly complete in itself, so 
that the order of their succession can be varied at the discretion 
of the teachers. 

Professor W. P. Durfee, Hobart College^ Geneva^ N.Y. : It seems to me a 
logical and modern treatment of the subject. I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it, in my judgment, the best text-book on algebra published in 
this country. 

Professor Geo. C. Edwards, University of California.: It certainly is a 
most excellent book, and is to be commended for its consistent conciseness 
' and clearness, together with the excellent quality of the mechanical work 
and material used. 

Professor Thos. E. Boyce, Middlebury College^ Vt. : I have examined with 
considerable care and interest Taylor's College Algebra, and can say that 
I am much pleased with it. I like the author's concise presentation of 
the subject, and the compact form of the work. 

Professor H. M. Perkins, Ohio Wesleyan University.: I think it is an 
excellent work, both as to the selection of subjects, and the clear and 
'concise method of treatment. 

Professor S. J. Brown, University of Wisconsin ; I am free to say that 
it is an ideal work for elementary college classes. I like particularly the 
introduction into pure algebra, elementary problems in Calculus, and ana- 
lytical growth. Of course, no book can replace the clear-sighted teacher ; 
for him, however, it is full of suggestion. 
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The Elements of Chemistry 

By Professor Paul C. Freer, University of Michigan. i2mo, cloth. 
294 pages. Price, ^1 .00. 

IN the preparation of this book an attempt has been made to 
give prominence to what is essential in the science of 
Chemistry, and to make the pupil familiar with the general 
aspect of chemical changes, rather than to state as many facts 
as possible. To this end only a few of the most important 
elements and compounds have been introduced ; and the work, 
both in the text and in the laboratory appendix, has been made 
quantitative. 

Chemical equations^ have been sparingly used, because they 
are apt to give the pupils false notions of the processes they 
attempt to record. Considerable space has been given to physi- 
cal chemistry, and a constant effort has been made to present 
chemistry as an exact science. 

The apparatus required to perform successfully the experi- 
ments suggested will not be found expensive, the most costly 
being such as will form part of the permanent equipment of a 
laboratory, and if properly handled will not need to be replaced 
during a long term of years. 

Professor Charles Baskerville, University of North Carolina: It is the 
most excellent book of the character which has ever come to my notice. 
It is clear, scientific, and thoroughly up to date. 

J. C. Packard, High School^ Brookline^ Mass. : I am very much pleased with 
the book. Any departure from the old stereotyped methods is refreshing. 
The author has taken the right position in his preface, I believe, and 
throughout the book he has given abundant evidence of his ability to 
accomplish what he has set himself to do. 

Professor E, E. Slosson, University of Wyoming: Freer's Elementary 
Chemistry gives the most completely experimental and logical proof of 
the fundamental laws of chemistry for beginners that I have seen. It 
teaches chemistry as a rational, and not merely as a descriptive, science. 

Willard R. Pyle, Media Academy^ Media^ Pa. : It emphasizes the nature 
of chemical changes, connects facts, and leads the student to think. In 
these respects it is superior to any elementary chemistry I know of. 
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Lessons in ^Elementary Botany for Sec- 

■ > 

oftdary Schoots^ 

By Professor Thomas H;^Macbride, Iowa State University. i6mo, 
cloth, 244 pages. Pnce, 60 cents. 

A PRACTICAL book, adapted exclusively to the laboratory 
method.. The author aims to teach botany not by pic- 
tures or by descriptions, but by putting into the hands of the 
pupil the specimens themselves for study, for comparison, and 
for inference. The subject thus becomes a training of the 
powers of observation, not of memory. From this point of 
view, the natural method, followed by this book, is to take up 
first the familiar forms of vegetable life, leaving for later study 
the more complex and unusual problems. 

Special attention is paid to the study of trees, vegetables, and 
well-known flowers. The pupil will thus certainly acquire some 
degree of familiarity with those phases of vegetation which are 
everywhere about us. At the end there are a few lessons on 
Ferns, Mosses, and Fungi ; but the aim throughout is to pro- 
vide for practical work which can be done entirely with the aid 
of the specimens, a sharp knife, and a good lens. 

AttStm C. Apgar, State Normal School^ Trenton^ N.J.: There are many 
points in the book which please me. Not the least of these is that the 
authoi: has not been misled by the craze for that " logical order " which 
begins with protoplasm and, sometime or other, if the subject be pursued 
long enough, reaches such things as can easily be found and examined. 
He begins with the known and gradually advances to the unknown, — 
the only order in which successful teaching can be accomplished. 

Professor B. Fink, Upper Iowa University ^ Fayette^ la.: After carefully 
.comparing with others your new botanical text by Professor Macbride, I 
have advised its introduction into our city schools. I have satisfied myself 
that it has no superior for elementary classes. 

George W. Earle, Principal of High School^ Brimjieldy Mass. : It invites 
inquiry on the part of the pupil, yet the work is so outlined that it can 
be carried on without a costly laboratory and appliances. The lessons on 
trees, ferns, and mosses will be a great aid to the teacher in inciting the 
pupils to love the study of botany, — directing them to the study of nature 
and not to a book. We shall adopt it here. 
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The Elements of Physics 

By Professor Henry S. Carhart, University of Michigan, and H. N. 
Chute, Ann Arbor High School i2mo, doth, 392 pages. Price, |5i.2o. 

THIS is the freshest, clearest, and most practical manual on 
the subject. Facts have been presented before theories. 

The experiments are simple, requiring inexpensive apparatus, 
and are such as will be easily understood and remembered. 

Every experiment, definition, and statement is the result of 
practical experience in teaching classes of various grades. 

The illustrations are numerous, and for the most part new, 
many having been photographed from the actual apparatus set 
up for the purpose. 

Simple problems have been freely introduced, in the belief 
that in this way a pupil best grasps the application of a principle. 

The basis of the whole book is the introductory statement 
that physics is the science of matter and energy, and that noth- 
ing can be learned of the physical world save by observation and 
experience, or by mathematical deductions from data so obtained. 
The authors do not believe that immature students can profitably 
be set to rediscover the laws of Nature at the beginning of their 
study of physics, but that they must first have a clearly defined idea 
of what they are doing, an outfit of principles and data to guide 
them, and a good degree of skill in conducting an investigation. 

William H. Runyon, Armour Institute^ Chicago : Carhart and Chute's text- 
book in Physics has been used in the Scientific Academy of Armour 
Institute during the past year, and will be retained next year. It has 
been found concise and scientific. We believe it to be the best book on 
the market for elementary work in the class-room. 

Professor M. A. Brannon, University of North Dakota, Grand Porks: I 
am glad to express the opinion, based on the use of this work in Elemen- 
tary Physics last year, at Fort Wayne, Ind., that it is the most logical and 
clear presentation of the subject with which I am acquainted. The prob- 
lems associated with the discussion of Physical phenomena, laws, and ex- 
p^iments serve the dual purpose of leading the scholar to reason, and 
put into practice the previous clearly and concisely stated principles of 
Elementary Physics. It is a book that will greatly elevate the standard 
of scholarship wherever used. 
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